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Commissioners Name 
Committee to Guard 
States’ Supervision 


Concerned That Federal Govern- 
ment May Attempt to Usurp 
Power of Commonwealths 


MEETING HELD IN CHICAGO 





Commissioners Indignant at Attacks 
on Fire Insurance in Mars 


Field Papers and Over Radio 





The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, meeting in Chicago last week, 
took vigorous action against any pro- 
posed Federal legislation which would 
usurp the sovereign power of the several 
states or weaken the American system 
of free enterprise. The Commissioners 
appointed a committee of three to stand 
cuard against any such invasion of state 
rights. The committee consists of Thom- 
as J. Cullen, Deputy Insurance Superin- 
tendent of New York; Paul F. Jones, 
Illinois Insurance Commissioner, and 
John Sharp Williams III, Mississippi In- 
surance Commissioner and past president 
of the National Association. 

The Commissioners also have been 
paying close attention to the bills which 
have been introduced in Washington 
which would remove insurance from the 
Sherman anti-trust act and the Clayton 
anti-trust act and which say that it was 
not the intent of Congress to have the 
Federal Government supervise the in- 
surance business, a power which has 
been exercised by the states for decades. 
indignant Over Attacks on Fire Insurance 


\mong the Commissioners there was 
a feeling of great indignation over the 
sensational attacks on the insurance 
business appearing in the daily paper 
owned by Marshall Field, PM, and based 
on the introduction of these bills in Con- 
gress, which stories alleged there is a 
powerful fire insurance lobby working in 
Washington in the interest of these bills. 
rhe PM stories were rehashed by the 
Chicago Sun, also owned by Marshall 
Field, the story appearing on the front 
pave of the Sun while the Commissioners 
were in Chicago. Some had heard the 
ame charges repeated by Drew Pearson 
on the radio after he ran them in his 
¢ 1 un. Walter Winchell also larer 
flashed” the charges on his radio broad- 
Ca 


Chicago at the same hotel where 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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NEXT OF KIN... 


talked too much! 





OFFICIAL WAR MESSAGE NO. 6 


friends these little things. Hun- 
dreds of such random phrases . . 
pieced together... reveal big mili- 
tary secrets! 

Don’t repeat even little things 
about our war effort unless they’ve 
been published or broadcast. Think 
before you talk! 


Telling a friend the number 
of John’s regiment...or where 
he is now... or his kind of training 
- or about his inoculations . . 
or any little thing about his army 
life, may seem harmless to you. 
But Axis espionage relies on mil- 
lions of sociable Americans telling 
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Work Comparison 


Every now and then we unconsciously slide into a session of 
grousing: the train was late, the butcher failed us, no butter, no 
gas, ete., etc. At some such time an underwriter may pull himself 
out of it by reading a comparison of army and office life written 
by one of our underwriters who is now training in the Army:— 








“Here we get up at 5.30; breakfast at 6; from 7.30 to 8.00 we 
have setting-up exercises; and from 8 to 12 we have four Monday 
Morning Meetings. In the afternoon, starting at 12.50 (50 minutes 
for lunch) we start drilling; on the drill field until 2; from 2 to 3 
we have another Monday Morning Meeting; and then another 


hour of special drill, gas mask, grenade throwing, ete. 


“Actually, with all the marching and special drills, I figure 


I make the equivalent of 100 calls, 75 interviews, and 50 sales talks. 
But no sales. 


“Don’t ask me to enumerate the subjects they teach in this 
outfit. Just multiply the Agency Manual by the Master Kit by 100, 
and you'll have what they are trying to throw into us in 13 
weeks—then 6 or 7 more weeks of technical training.” 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 




















Believe That More 
Eastern Companies 
Will Go Into ALC 


Further Study of Inter-Company 
Relations by ALC and Life 


Presidents Committees 
SOME DECISIONS REACHED 


Expanding Services One of Them; 
Chicago Convention Regarded 
As Unusually Important 


The annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention in Chicago last week 
is regarded as one of most important 
which ALC has had in some years. It 
has never had a larger representation 
of company leaders than that seen in 
Chicago last Wednesday and Thursday. 
Eastern presidents attending included 
Lincoln, Metropolitan Life; D’Ohier, 
Prudential; Douglas, Mutual Life; Stev- 
enson, Penn Mutual: Linton, Provident 
Mutual; Smith, New England Mutual; 
Wilde, Connecticut General; 
Manhattan; Russell, Security Mutual; 
and McLain, 


week was elected president of ALC. 


Fordyce, 
Guardian, who during the 


George L. Harrison, president of New 
York Life, had intended to be present, 
but circumstances made him change his 
plans. Largest representation from one 
Eastern company was Prudential. 

Frank L. Jones, vice president of 
Equitable Society, and Dudley Dowell, 
vice president of New York Life, were 
at the Chicago convention. 


Wide Interest in Convention 


One reason for the great interest 
taken in the meetings last week and the 
presence of so many representatives of 
companies not members of ALC is be- 
cause of the closer relationships between 
ALC and Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. Committees representing the 
two associations had been meeting for 
sometime discussing the different angles 
of unity and it was not known what 
action if any would be taken on the 
subject in Chicago. With critics of in- 
surance more vociferous than ever, 


threats in Washington to usurp state 
insurance supervision, government in- 
surance advocate; coming out more in 
the open, a greater unity of front 


through which the institution of insur- 
ance can be given greater safeguards 
seems to many companies more neces 
sary than ever. Whether this will re 
sult eventually in one organization in 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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%& Here's how you—yes, YOU—can carry out a 
smashing “pincer movement” against the Axis. Swing 
in on one flank with increased production of war goods! 
Drive in on the other with redoubled purchases of 
War Bonds through your Pay-Roll Savings Plan! 

You’re an officer in both of these drives. Your per- 
sonal leadership is equally vital to both. But have you 
followed the progress of your Pay-Roll Savings Plan 
as closely as you have your production? 

Do you know about the new Treasury Department 
quotas for the current Pay-Roll Allotment Drive? 
Quotas running about 50% above the former figures? You 
see, these new quotas are based on the fact that the 
armed forces need more money than ever to win the 
war, while the average worker has more money than 
ever before to spend. Particularly so, on a family in- 
come basis—since in so many families several members 
are working, now. 

Remember, the bond charts of today are the sales 
curves of tomorrow! Not only will these War Bonds 
implement our victory—they'll guard against inflation, 
and they'll furnish billions of dollars of purchasing 
power to help American business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. 

So get this new family income plan working at once. 
Your local War Finance Committee will give you all 
the details of the new plan. Act today! 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War 
Advertising Council and the U. S. Treasury Department 


This Space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
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Wm. C. Johnson, Adviser of Hughes, Dies 


President of Massachusetts Protective Companies Was Influen- 


Figure in Revision of New York Insurance Laws Following 
Armstrong Investigation; Was Then Manager of Phoenix Mutual 


Here; Non-Cancelable and Non-Medical Pioneer 


William C. Johnson, vice president of 


Massachusetts Protective Association, 
Massachusetts Protective Life Assur- 
ance Co, and Paul Revere Life, and an 
influential adviser of Charles E. Hughes 
at the time of, and after, the Armstrong 
Investigation of life insurance in this 


state, died last week in Hotel Delmonico, 


New York, following a heart attack. 
He was 67. For some years he had been 
spending the Winter months in Cali- 
fornia. Born in Sag Harbor, L. I., he 
entered insurance fifty-one years ago, 
going with a New York City insurance 


office after obtaining a position for $12 
a week through answering an ad in the 
old New York Herald 


“Behind the Scenes” Man for Agency 

Begg in Armstrong Investigation 

silly’ Johnson was an insurance man 
of ae ability, a shrewd student of 
the business, a pioneer, possessed a keen 
sense of humor and traveled extensively. 
At the time of the Armstrong investi- 
gation in the ’90’s he was New York 
manager of the Phoenix Mutual Life. 
As representative of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City 
and other associations he was one of the 
principal “behind the scenes” men as an 
adviser of Governor Hughes in drafting 
of the legislation following the inquiry. 
He and the late Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards, Equitable manager in New York 
City and Brooklyn, did a lot in enlisting 
the insurance agents of the state to 
battle for the protection of their business 
and to prevent legislation after the in- 
vestigation which would do more harm 
than good to policyholders. 

One of the most dramatic incidents 
in that period was the spectacular and 
unannounced appearance in the Albany 
legislative chamber of 3,000 agents, an 
incident described elsewhere in these 
columns. When the new laws assumed 
their final pattern in 1909 they put the 
business on a sound basis and rehabili- 
tated the public’s confidence in life in- 
surance, 

It would take a volume to tell what 
happened in 1907, 1908 and 1909. One 
day Johnson received a letter from 
“Bob” Fuller, personal secretary of 
Governor Hughes, reading: “The Gov- 
ernor would like to see you Friday 
afternoon at 3 o'clock.” 

Week after week Johnson went to 
Albany and was consulted by Hughes 
relative to changes in the insurance 
laws If his suggestions did not conform 
with the Governor’s purposes Johnson 
'y told him so. If they were meant 
to serve the interests of individual com- 
nanic’ Johnson spoke bluntly about that, 
too; and, generally, when Hughes was 
told ‘hat the proposed measure was fair 
'o all and would help the business his 
Ok. proved effective. 

Mr. Johnson left the Phoenix Mutual 
0 hecome vice president and general 
Manaxer of the Columbian National Life 
of Boston, continuing with that company 
‘ntti ‘916 when he went with the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society as an in- 
1018 of agencies, remaining until 
“18 shen he went to Worcester to be- 


“ee vice president and actuary of 
Wh: ‘husetts Protective Association. 
YM 


in Boston Mr. Tohnson’s most in- 
ab triends were the late Walton L. 
Tocker, president of John Hancock, 


By Clarence Axman 


and the late Daniel F. Appel, president 
of New England Mutual. They fre- 
quently lunched together and it was a 
trio which exerted considerable influence 
in the insurance business. 

How He Got Non-Can Idea 

In discussing how he got the non-can 
idea Mr. Johnson once said to the 
writer: 

“In an English paper years ago I read 
of a little health insurance company 
serving one of the guilds which issued 
five year term non-renewable health in- 
surance, or rather a policy for five years, 
renewable only with the assent of the 
company, the policy being non-cancel- 
able. 

“Every American policy was then re- 
quired to contain a cancelation clause. 
Our law: was later amended, first by a 
court decision that a policy could be 
made more favorable to the insured 
than the law provided; and, then, by 
direct legislation, making the standard 
provision about cancelation optional. I 
nursed the non-cancelable idea. Life 
insurance had attained its popularity be- 
cause it was sure—every policy incon- 


testable after a brief period. Life in- 
surance methods, it seemed to me, could 
be well applied to health insurance. 
Finally, when becoming connected with 
the Massachusetts Protective, which in- 
sured Masons only, I saw how .cancel- 
ation of one member of the lodge would 
in effect cancel a dozen through lead- 
ing the others to lapse, and thought if 
an English company could issue for five 
years we could issue for some aggregate 
of indemnity (a ‘stop loss’ provision, so 
to speak, by paying indemnity for sixty 
weeks in the aggregate, or two years 
in the aggregate.) And, thus, we in- 
troduced the non-cancelable plan into 
general use in this country. We did 
not apply the idea to life indemnity, but 
to Commercial Accident and Health pol- 
icies, with a limit on the aggregate of 
indemnity (the stop-loss provision vital 
to safety)—a limit, by the way, suffi- 
cient to cover all the disabilities ‘suffered 
by 98% of those who insure. The per- 
manently disabled won’t run 2%. For 
twenty years we have issued non-can- 
celable insurance exclusively—no other 
kind—and have prospered steadily and 


Armstrong Committee Echoes 


Death of William C. Johnson Recalls 
What Agency Forces Did 


In describing what the insurance pro- 
duction forces of the state did in Albany 
to protect policyholders and the institu- 
tion of insurance following the taking 
of testimony by the Armstrong Commit- 
tee, whose report went to the New York 
legislature in February, 1906, William C. 
Johnson, who died last week, wrote in 
1942 a letter to Julian S. Myrick, then 
of the Ives & Myrick agency, Mutual 
Life, and now second vice president 
Mutual Life. The letter in part follows: 

“Bills had been prepared to effectuate 
the recommendations of the Committee 
and were promptly introduced in both 
houses. The writer had sensed two 
things when following the investigation 
and it’s bad publicity for the business. 
They were that companies themselves 
could not exercise much influence in 
opposing the ‘reform’ legislation: and 
that the recommendations would prob- 
ably be extreme, both because of the 
tendency of the pendulum to swing that 
way in a time of public clamor, and 
partly because there had been more ad- 
vice from theorists than from experi- 
enced insurance men. The report 
confirmed our fears. The ‘reforms’ sug- 
gested were difficult, if not impossible, 
to make conduct of the business suc- 
cessful. Had the bills passed as origi- 
nally drawn the ardor for reform would 
have defeated the purpose of the com- 
mittee. which was so to control the 
operations of the companies as to better 
protect the interest of the policy holders. 
Injuring the companies and hampering 
them in normal conduct of their busi- 
ness was not a method designed best to 
protect the public. 

The Expense Section 

“T had made arrangements to procure 
a copy of the report immediately upon 
its issuance and went over it carefully. 


Leaving out of consideration many other 
defects attention was centered on Sec- 
tion 98 of the proposed new law (which 
became Section 97 of the law finally 
passed). This section undertook to set 
up a maximum portion of the first year’s 
premiums which could be spent for ac- 
quisition cost (commissions and advances 
to agents, medical fees, etc.;) and estab- 
lished a definite number of renewal com- 
missions which could be paid, and the 
percentage. This renewal limit was four 
years at 71%4% of the premium. The 
limitation on first year’s acquisition cost 
would have worked out a 40% graded 
commission— the 40% being applicable 
to ordinary life policies, and the com- 
mission running less on limited payment 
and endowment forms—with little or no 
leeway for those advances needed to 
employ agents and maintain them until 
they became established in the business. 
Any experienced agency man could see 
that under such limitations the com- 
panies would be unable to maintain their 
existing agency organizations, much less 
build up new ones. A few agents, who 
had been highly successful operating in 
the big cities, among wealthy people, 
were making large incomes selling in- 
surance, but the ‘run of the mine’ type 
of agent, throughout the land, including 
al! country agents and the majority of 
city agents, were not much more than 
‘getting by’ and with first commissions 
lowered; renewals limited to four years, 
and the companies in effect prohibited 
from holding up men by advances, the 
adoption of the proposed law would 
have presaged the disintegration of ex- 
isting agency organizations; prevented 
the acquirement of new men; checked 
the operations of the companies, and 
lessened the protection which the insti- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


WILLIAM C. JOHNSON 


have a sturdy company, with a very fine 
surplus.” 
Worked Hard; Enjoyed Life 

In discussing the Massachusetts Pro- 
tective Association, Massachusetts Pro- 
tective Life and Paul Revere Life Mr. 
Johnson said one day to the writer: 

“We had a lot of fun building up those 
companies, and a lot of hard work, too. 
A thousand or more agents are working 
under our eyes in all the states of the 
union; no big business; no jumbo lines; 
no business from brokers or part time 
men. Just a corps of full time men, 
working for us and following our stand- 
ards,—modest men, writing men of mod- 
est place, the fellow who lives on the 
next block, or works at the service sta- 
tion for the owner; or in the dental 
office further down the street, or in the 
store—a sound and successful business 
with nearly 100,000 applicants for insur- 
ance from our own agents.” 

A Great Letter Writer 

Few men took more interest in corre- 
spondence than did “Billy” Johnson. 
He got a great kick out of writing letters 
to his many friends, and thought noth- 
ing of dictating many pages of his 
views. They discussed a wide range of 
subjects—the state of the nation, eco- 
nomic trends, developments in Accident 
and Health side of life insurance, inter- 
national affairs. He had definite opinions 
on most subjects; was not afraid to ex- 
press them and to tell why he lined him- 
self up on his side of the fence. These 


letters were read with interest and 
pleasure. 
He also loved companionship and 


visits with him were always enjoyable 
and stimulating. He kept close track 
of current events and knew considerable 
about history, especially the history of 
the insurance business. 
His Family 

Mr. Johnson is survived by his widow 
and four children: Stephen R. Johnson; 
Mrs. Raymond B. Chrisman, Worcester, 
Mass.; Mrs. Bradley Fisk, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; and William C. Johnson, Jr., 
Brookline, Mass. Also, by two sisters, 
Miss Mary R. Johnson of Kingston, 
N. Y., and Miss Susan B. Johnson of 
Bridgehampton, Long Island. In addi- 
tion he leaves ten _ grandchildren. 
Memorial services were held at All 
Saints Episcopal Church, Worcestef, 
Mass., on Monday afternoon. His ashes 
were interred in Sag Harbor, L. I 

Mr. Johnson was a member of the 
Worcester Club; also of Brae Burn 
Country Club and Algonquin Club of 
Boston and Brookline Lodge, A. F. & 
A. M 
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A. H. COHEN 


A. H. Cohen, for many years a leading 
producer for Recht agency, Northwestern 
Mutual, and Halsey D. Josephson, gen- 
eral agent, Mutual Benefit, New York, 
have organized the Pension Audit Bureau, 
511 Fifth Avenue. It will furnish reports 
required by the Treasury Department from 
employers on pension plans submitted to 
the Treasury for approval. Neither will 
work actively with the Bureau, but after 
developing techniques and forms they will 
leave them in charge of a staff of mathe- 
maticians and legal advisers and be con- 
sulted when occasion demands. 

Reason for New Bureaus 

Discussing the Pension Audit Bureau, 
Messrs. Cohen and Josephson said in part: 

“Since the pension trust field is largely 
a seasonal one, an agent may have a num- 
ber of cases coming up at the same time 
and it may require a week for him to 
prepare the information for each which 
must be furnished by the employer claim- 
ing deductions under the regulations, When 
the bureau turns over its report to the 
agent or accountant it is complete in every 
respect and ready for submission to the 
Treasury, following in detail the sequence 
of information required. The agent or ac- 
countant submits a form giving the essen- 
tial facts together with a copy of the pen- 
sion trust agreement to the bureau. While 
the mathematicians are breaking down each 
individual premium into terms of normal 
cost, past service cost, or supplementary 
cost, and insurance cost, the legal staff is 
condensing the trust agreement in order 
to answer the specific questions included 
in the regulations. One of the most im- 
portant aspects of the report is a division 
of each premium into normal, past service 
and insurance cost. Some agents are under 
the impression that if a particular pension 
trust formula includes no benefit for past 
service, this breakdown is not necessary. 
Some apparently believe that if a formula 
in a given individual case provides a pen- 
sion based equally on past and future serv- 
ice, one-half of the premium is the normal 
cost and one-half the past service cost. 
Neither belief is correct. 


The regulations include arbitrary definitions 
of normal cost and past service or supple- 
mentary cost and these calculations must be 


made as prescribed, regardless of whether the 
agreement in question includes benefits for past 
service or not, and regardless of the value given 
to past service in a formula that includes this 
factor. 

Normal cost is the cost that would have been 
involved in a given year (exclusive of insur- 
ance cost) had a contract providing the same 
pension benefits been purchased for the employe 
at the very start of his employment. That 
portion of the total actual premium not covered 
by such normal cost plus insurance cost, is past 
service cost. This type of calculation is obvi- 
ously not influenced by the formula prescribed 
in the trust agreement, it is pointed out. 

Many agents have neither the time nor in- 
clination to work out these breakdowns when 
there are a few dozen or more individual em- 


ployes. Such cases require an agent to devote 


a considerable portion of his time to computing 
the information which could much more profit- 
ably be 
plans, 


spent in selling additional pension trust 
The length and nature of the report 





H. D. JOSEPHSON 


make it economically unsound for general agents 
to set up departments for the work. 


The Fee Charged 


The fee charged by Pension Audit Bu- 
reau for its services is based on the num- 


Morris Largeman Retires 


As Mutual Life Manager 


Morris Largeman, Brooklyn branch 
manager for the Mutual Life of New 
York since 1930 and former president of 
the company’s National Field Club, has 
retired after thirty-four years with the 
company, William H. Kee, Mutual Life 
manager at Brooklyn, announced. Mr. 
Largeman joined the Mutual Life in 
1909 and five years later qualified for 
one of the company’s leading produc- 
tion clubs. From 1915 to 1929 his record 
of business earned him consistent mem- 
bership in the National Field Club, com- 
posed of the Mutual Life’s top-ranking 
representatives, and in addition to the 
presidency in 1928 he was named vice 
president for the Middle Atlantic Divi- 
sion in 1927, Since 1930, when he was 
appointed branch manager, Mr. Large- 
man devoted his time to supervisory ac- 
tivities and will now resume active field 
work for the company and continue 
service to his policyholders. 


VA. AGENCY CHANGES NAME 
The Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission has granted a charter amend- 
ment to Grubb-Tredway-Hurt, Inc., of 
Chatham, Va., to change its name to 
Chatham Insurance Agency, Inc. 








ber of names in the case involved. It is 
based on a sliding scale, with a $75 mini- 
mum charge. There is a reduction of 25% 
in the fee for retirement annuity cases. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT PRESENTS 


Our Newest C.L. U.’s 


Our warm commendation to Ratpu M. Horton, 
C.L.U., of Albany, N. Y. and Frank F. Pets, C.L.U., 
of New York, N. Y. who received their designation in 
September, and to Vera M. Snyper of Des Moines, 
Iowa who completed her C.L.U. examinations in June. 


We are proud of our C.L.U.’s. 


The Mutual Benefit 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1845 + Newark, N. J. 

















PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND @i ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE SESY COMPANY 











Kansas City Life Gets 
Klaus Mann Collection 


WILL GIVE IT TO UNIV. OF K. C. 





Insurance Co. Awarded Great Collection 
by Agreeing to Buy Additional 
$1,000,000 of War Bonds 





A literary collection owned by Ser- 
geant Klaus Mann of Camp Crowder, 
Mo., son of Thomas Mann, generally re- 
garded as greatest living literary writer, 
came into possession of the Kansas City 
Life, the collection having been offered 
in return for the highest purchase of 
War Bonds in an auction Saturday night. 
The company’s agreement through Pres- 
ident W. T. Grant to purchase an ad- 
ditional $1,000,000 of War Bonds won 
the award, and the collection is being 
presented to University of Kansas City 
by the insurance company. 

The collection includes original man- 
uscripts, musical scores and autographed 
books, totaling in all 150 items. Sergeant 
Mann, his distinguished father and sis- 
ter are emigres from Germany. Sergeant 
Mann recently was sworn in as an 
American citizen. 

In an interview Sergeant Mann said: 
“The thought that struck me about this 
collection was that in a world dominated 
by Hitler almost none of these books 
could have been published. Most of the 
writers, musicians, scholars and actors 
who contributed to it would not have 
been allowed to do their work in today’s 
Germany. 





NEW YORK LIFE GAINS 


An increase of 37% in new paid-for 
life business was reported by the New 
York Life during the three months 
period ended September 30, as compared 
with the third quarter of 1942. The 
total volume of new business during the 
third quarter exceeded $118,000,00!). The 
increase in 1943 was made with « sales 
force which has been reduced !y ove! 
25% since the beginning of tlic wat. 
The volume of life insurance lapsed dur- 
ing the third quarter of this year was 
22% below the corresponding period last 
year. There was a 36% decline in the 
volume of life insurance surrendered. 
Mortality during the third quorter 0! 
1943 was slightly higher than during the 


third quarter a year ago. Life insurance 
in force on September 30 excee’ed $7 
280,000,000, representing a gain of ap 


proximately $150,000,000 since the begin 
ning of the year. 


COMPLETES FIFTY YEAS 


John D. Morphy on September .\) col 
pleted fifty years of continuous servil™ 
with the Berkshire Life. Mr. ‘forphy 
joined the company in 1893 as <eneté 





agent in,Detroit and actively served - 
company in that capacity unti’ Apt 
1943, For a number of years he wrote 
insurance in excess of a million dollars 


a year. 
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Feature Speakers for 
LAA Annual Meeting 


PROGRAM STRICTLY BUSINESS 





A. E. Patterson, Cc. M. Chindn. E. Mor- 
ton, W. F. Hanselman, J. S. Sinclair, 
Cc. E. Crane, Slated to Talk 





Speakers to appear on the program 
of the forthcoming annual meeting of 
the |.ife Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion, October 19, 20, 21 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, have been an- 
nounced. John §S. Sinclair, executive 
vice president, New York Life will dis- 
cuss “The Cooperative Campaign.” 
Other speakers on the program include: 
Mexander E. Patterson, executive vice 
president, Mutual Life of New York, 
“Building Morale in the Field”; Ed 
Morton, advertising manager, North 
American Life of Toronto, “How Can- 
ada is meeting Wartime Problems”; 
Charles E. Crane, publicity director, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, “From All We 
Gather’: Robert D. Gaw, president, Di- 
rect Mail Research Bureau, “Color, Di- 
rect Mail, and Human Nature”; Walter 
D. Fuller, president, Curtis Publishing 
Co, “Preview of Prosperity”; Sylvia 
Porter, financial editor, New York Post, 
“The Biggest Threat to Post-War Life 
Insurance’; Carrol M. Shanks, vice 
president and general solicitor, Pruden- 
tial, “An Executive’s Viewpoint on Pub- 
lic Relations’; E. R. Dunning, vice 
president, N. W. Ayer, “Advertising in 
the Post-War World”; John D. Zink, 
president, Strathmore Paper Co., “What’s 
Ahead in Advertising Production”; Wen- 
dell F. Hanselman, vice president and 
superintendent of agencies, Union Cen- 
tral Life, “What the Advertising De- 
partment Means to the Home Office and 
Field.” 

On Wednesday there will be a panel 
discussion on direct mail. Fred L. 
Fisher, advertising manager, Lincoln 
National Life, will be chairman of this 
discussion. Francis O’Brien, sales pro- 
motion manager, Franklin Life, will be 
chairman of the panel on wartime ad- 
vertising, to be held, October 21. 

Because the meeting this year is on 
a strictly business basis, there will be 
no annual dinner, but there will be a 
president’s reception, October 19. 





MUTUAL LIFE DONATES STORE 
The Mutual Life of New York has 
made available to the American Red 
Cross, without charge, a store at 355 
East 149th Street, New York City, for 
use as a registration center for blood 
donors and to assist residents of the 
Bronx with their war problems. This is 
the fourth property in recent months to 
be donated by Mutual Life for use in 
connection with the war effort. 





EMPLOYE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Under the direction of Vice President 
Joseph M. Bryan, the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life, Greensboro, N. C., has a pro- 
gram of employe education designed to 
direct thinking along public relations 
lines. This has been done through 
classes held for the benefit of depart- 
ment heads and employes, discussions 
being based on betterment and improve- 
ment of all contacts with policyholders 
and the public, 


CHARLES T. GRANT PROMOTED 


The Metropolitan Life has announced 
the appointment of Charles T. Grant 
a8 manager in Meriden, Conn. He was 
Promoted to his new position after serv- 
Ing for five years in the company’s field 
training division, first as an instructor 
and later as a supervisor. He suc- 
ceeds George A. Tierney, who has re- 
tired from active service. 


PENN MUTUAL BOND PURCHASES 


The Penn Mutual Life purchased an 
additi nal $10,000,000 in War Bonds, dur- 
ing the Third War Loan Drive, bringing 
the company’s total during the drive to 
$35,000,000. “The company’s investment 
in United States Government securities 
how totals $277,498,475. 
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GUARDIAN GRAPH-ESTATE 


For Stronger Closing Technique 
For Greater Professional Prestige 


For A Sales-Track to Run On 
For Disclosing Specific Needs — 


GRAPH-ESTATE is most certainly not for com- 
plete programming only. . . . It is used daily for the 
prospect of limited income, for one whose house 
of protection is completely charted but lacking some 
one or two “bricks” in its construction, for the one 
who is not yet interested in a long-range program 


but will buy for a specific need. 


*Patented by THE GUARDIAN 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
50 Union Square — New York City 


A Mutual Company Established 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 83 YEARS 





Maclean Proposes Use 
Of Preliminary Term 


BEFORE ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 





President Also Suggests Consolidation 
With American Institute; Much Over- 
lapping of Work and Membership 





In view of lower investment yields, 
change to modern mortality tables and 
the effects on reserve requirements un- 
der the net level premium system, even 
the large and well-stablished companies 
with relatively high premium scales 
should give some consideration to the 
adoption of the modified preliminary 
term basis, Joseph B. Maclean, vice pres- 
ident and actuary of Mutual Life of 
New York, declared in his presidential 
address at the annual meeting of the 
Actuarial Society of America at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Wednesday. 

Assaying benefits of modified prelim- 
inary term, Mr. Maclean said: “The 
system is entirely sound and is certainly 
much more realistic than the net level 
premium system. It permits the adop- 
tion of a lower interest basis and pro- 
vides a sounder basis for non-forfeiture 
values, as has been brought out in the 
reports of the Guertin Committee. It 
permits the accumulation of a larger sur- 
plus—and it is surplus, not higher re- 
serves, which is required in times of 
stress. Surplus earnings are made large- 
ly independent of the volume of new 
insurance written and would arise in 
substantially uniformly increasing 
amount provided there is a clear interest 
margin—as presumably would be the 
case. 


» 


“The company’s financial position may 
thus actually be stronger under a pre- 
liminary term valuation standard than 
if the same total funds were held with 
net level premium reserves since these 
funds would not be available in emer- 
gency unless it were possible to make a 
change to a less stringent basis. 

Coupled With Rate Reduction 


“Such a change,” the Actuarial Society 
president declared, “might be misunder- 
stood by the public and might give rise 
to unjustified doubts as to the company’s 
financial strength or even as to its sol- 
vency. However, if the adoption of the 
modified reserve basis were coupled with 
a reduction in the interest rate for re- 
serve from, say, 3% to a figure such as 
2%, there would be little room for critic- 
ism on the grounds of lack of conserva- 
tism. 

“Tt might also be felt that such a step 
might result in more expensive conduct 
of the business and that an established 
company should have an sufficient sur- 
plus to finance new business on the level 
premium basis. However, preliminary 
term reserves on a modern table with a 
low interest rate will, after some years, 
exceed in the aggregate the net level 
premium reserves by the American Ex- 
perience Table with a higher interest 
rate. 

“From the company’s point of view 
there are too, some practical objections 
such as the possible reduction of non-for- 
feiture values below a competitive level 
(although such a move would probably 
involve the adoption of a low interest 
rate), a flatter dividend scale and the 
present objectionable requirement that 
the contract state that insurance for the 
first year is term insurance.” 

“There are other considerations but I 
have said enough to indicate my opinion 
(which I should emphasize is a purely 
personal one) that this question is one 
which at least deserves serious consid- 
eration in connection with any proposed 
change of the interest and mortality 
bases. 

“If such action were to be taken by one 
or more of the larger companies it would 
go a long way to removing the miscon- 
ceptions which appear to exist as to the 
soundness of the modified preliminary 
term system.” 

Mr. Maclean presented results of a 
survey made by B. Woodward re- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Manhattan Life Issues 
New Improved Policy 


ALSO NEW SETTLEMENT OPTION 


Single Premiums May Convert Part of 
Policy to Paid-up Whole Life, 


Reducing Premium 





The Manhattan Life announces that 
commencing October 1 the company has 
issued an improved Ordinary life policy 
containing a provision whereby by the 


payment of additional single premiums, 
when and as convenient, all or part of the 
policy up to a total of $10,000 may be 
converted without medical examination 
to a like amount of paid-up whole life 


insurance. Any part of the original pol- 
icy not converted will be continued with 
a premium proportionally reduced. This 
adjustment may be made in units of $100 
from the second to the fifteenth policy- 
year. 

The improved Ordinary life policy re- 
tains all the basic features of Ordinary 
life with the additional advantage that 
if a policyholders income increases or if 
he acquires extra lump sums such as 
maturing bonds, for example, he can 
chanve parts of this Ordinary life ~ol- 
icy into a participating fully paid-up life 
insurance or old age income without 
medical examination. 


Automatic Settlement Option 


The Manhattan Life has adopted a 
new automatic settlement option de- 
signed as a special service for the bene- 
ficiary. By filling out a request for ex- 
tension of time in which to exercise 
option of mode of settlement the bene- 
ficiary may have attached to the policy 
an endorsement under which the com- 
pany at the death of the insured will 
consider the proceeds as automatically 
left under option for the term of a 
year, during which the beneficiar-- may 
withdraw all or a part of the proceeds 
as desired or may elect to apply the 
proceeds under any of the various settle- 
ment options. 

Purpose is to avoid the problem for 
the beneficiary of receiving lump sums 
at a time when there is no immediate 
need for them, but retaining the »riv- 
ilege of withdrawing proceeds as de- 
sired. It takes away none of the bene- 
ficiary’s rights and eliminates the need 
for an advance election of a settlement 
option on the part of the insured. 


VA. LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Life Underwriters of Charlottesville, 
Va., have organized a unit of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Life Underwriters 
to be known as the Charlottesville Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters with A. S. 
Blankenship as president. Other officers 
are: H. L. Brown, vice president; W. H. 
Gaines, secretary; T. Warburton, 
treasurer. W. B. Murphy was chosen 
national committeeman. The members 
of the board of directors are: R. H. 
Helms, J. F. Faris, J. Y. Satterfield, 
W. A. Rinehart, III, W. W. Neale, G. 
H. Wingfield. 


J. ELLIOTT HALL IN FLORIDA 


J. Elliott Hall is now located in his 
headquarters at Orlando, Fla., where 
he is serving as regional superintendent 
for the Penn Mutual Life. His offices 
are in the Florida Bank Building, and 
he has supervision over a six-state area. 
Mr. Hall began his life insurance career 


in 1902 and has been with the Penn 
Mutual since 1921. He resigned his 
management work in 1934 to devote 


more time to personal production, but 
returned to managerial duties in 1937. 





ROSE B. KROHNGOLD DIES 

Rose B. Krohngold, Lincoln National 
Life representative in Cleveland, died 
recently. Mrs. Krohngold took an active 
part in local life insurance organizations, 
having served as vice president and pres- 
ident of the Cleveland Women’s Life 


Underwriters Association. 





MADE MANAGER AT ATLANTA 


Robert Selby, Home Office Agency 
Assistant of Home Life of N. Y. 
Placed in Charge of Agency 


Home Life of New York an- 
the appointment of Robert 





The 


nounces 


Selby, home office agency field assistant, 
manager 


to be branch of the Atlanta 





ROBERT SELBY 
agency, according to an announcement 
by William P. Worthington, vice presi- 


dent and superintendent of agencies. 
Mr. Selby succeeds George H. Mc- 
Whirter, who will become associate 


branch manager and will enter the field 
to devote his time to his personal clien- 
tele. 

Atlanta’s new branch manager gained 
his entire insurance experience with 
Home Life. He entered the life insur- 
ance business with the Home in 1929 
after operating his own retail store in 
Mississippi. As a personal producer, he 
earned membership in the President’s 
Club, Home Life’s organization of rank- 
ing sales representatives, and four years 
ago was appointed supervisor in the 








55 Liberty St., New York 


salaries should know the amended regulations. 








MANAGER 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Those of you installing plans requiring the purchase of insurance up to 5% of employees’ 


COrtland 7-015) 


Send for our bulletin on this subject-free, 








LAUER AGENCY LEADS 

The Matthew J. Lauer agency, Conti- 
nental American Life, leads all agencies 
of the company both for the month of 
September and for the year to date both 
in volume and in first year premiums. 
Abe Zeeman of the Lauer agency leads 
the field force both in volume and in 
first year premiums for the month of 
September. Joe Harris of the Lauer 
agency leads the entire field force of the 
company in first year premiums collected 
for the year to date. 





HEAR E. A. CRANE 


Ernest A. Crane, general agent, North- 
western Mutual, this week addressed the 
members of the Agencies Committee of 
Pittsburgh, Inc., at their luncheon meet- 
ing. Mr. Crane, who is newly elected 
National Association trustee, discussed 
“A Few Tools I Have Found Effective.” 





Jackson agency which in 1940 won the 
President’s Cup, an annual award for 
the most outstanding record of agency 
building. Mr. Selby was brought to the 
home office in June last year for further 
management training, and as agency 
field assistant assisted general agents 
throughout the country in recruiting, 
training and direction of field under- 
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Way of Life. 


HOME OFFICE 
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FORWARD 


Life underwriters under arms are serving 
the Cause of Freedom with distinction on 
the far flung fields of war. 


Life underwriters of the home front are 
also making vital contributions to the Cause 
of Freedom. Theirs is a national mission, 
even more essential in times of war than in 
days of peace. Their arms include the sale 
of new life insurance and war bonds, the 
servicing of life insurance now owned, the 
relentless assault upon inflation, and a united 
and determined will to carry on... mighty 
weapons all for furthering the Cause of 
Freedom and perpetuating the Democratic 


EQuIvABLE LIFE of IOWA 
Jonnded $867 


writers. 
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Fronts 


DES MOINES 
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New Prudential Industrial 


And Intermediate Policies 


The Prudential announces that be- 
ginning October 11 it is issuing a new 
Industrial policy paid up at age 65 and 
also a new Intermediate policy. The 
Industrial policy will be issued at ages 
1-44 on the five cent unit basis and will 
also be issued for an even $500 of in- 
surance at ages 10-44 inclusive. 

The present Life Paid-up at 70 policy 
will no longer be issued at ages under 
20, hereafter applying between ages 
20-60. The company’s special twenty 
cent Infantile Paid-up at 70 policy issued 
in New York State will hereafter be 
issued under the new plan. 

The Intermediate Paid-up at 65 pol- 
icy will be issued at ages 0-44. The 
present Whole Life policy will be con- 
tinued at all ages now written. A new 
Double Protection policy will be issued 
at ages 10-45. This policy will be issued 
at regular rates only and is a combina- 
tion of the Life Paid-up at 65 and 
Term to 65 and will provide insurance 
protection prior to the policy anni- 
versary nearest the insured’s 65th birth- 
day of twice the amount provided for 
thereafter. At the policy anniversary 
nearest the 65th birthday the policy will 
be paid up for one-half the _ initial 
amount. The minimum initial amount 
of insurance written on this plan will 
be $1,000 and the maximum amount will 
be $1,600. 

The 20-Year Endowment policy now 
written at ages 0-9 for an_ ultimate 
amount of $250 may hereafter be written 
for an ultimate amount of either $250 
or $500. The maximum amount of In- 
termediate issued on any one life has 
been raised from $2,000 to $2,100. 

Beginning October 11 the Prudential 
will use revised applications exclusively 
for writing Industrial and Intermediate 
new business. 





MYRICK, THURMAN SPEAKERS 


At the first monthly meeting for the 
season of the Minneapolis Life Under- 
writers Association last week the speak- 
ers were Julian S. Myrick, second vice 
president, Mutual Life of New York 
and past president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and Ed- 
ward B. Thurman, general agent, New 
England Mutual Life, Chicago. Mr. My- 
rick addressed the general agents and 
managers meeting of the association. 
Robert E. Shay, president of the asso- 
ciation and general agent for the Bank- 
ers Life of Des Moines, presided. 





SECURITY MUTUAL GAINS 

The Security Mutual Life, Bingham: 
ton, N. Y., announced an increase of 79% 
in new paid life business for Sepiember 
over the same period last year. Insur- 
ance in force is now approximatel) 
$110,000,000. The accident and health de- 
partment of the company reports an 1 
crease of 53.4% in premium compare 
with the same period in 1942. 





INDIANAPOLIS CLU ELECTIONS 
William A. Clabaugh, Provident Mu- 
tual, has been elected president of the 
Indianapolis chapter, CLU. Other | fhcers 
named are: vice presidents, central, Gran 


Johnson, -Indianapolis; northern, Lowell 
T. Boyd, Kokomo; southern, 1)r. 0 
ward Hedges, Bloomington. ae 

sure 


Rust, Indianapolis, is secretary-treé 
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Manpower to Be Agency 
Officers-Bureau Theme 


CHICAGO MEETING NOV. 16-18 





Compensation Also on Program; Some 
of Speakers Are C. O. Fischer, H. T. 
Burnett, C. D. Connell, E. M. 
McConney, H. A. Hedges 





Current manpower and compensation 
matters will occupy a large part of the 
im of the Life Agency Officers and 
Research Bureau meeting at Edgewater 
reach Hotel, Chicago, November 16-18, 
according to an announcement by John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the 
snes 

siding over the second day’s ses- 


pr 


a “wil be Chester O. Fischer, vice 
president Massachusetts Mutual and 
chairman of the Research Bureau’s 


hoard of directors, Mr. Fischer will make 
the opening address on the Bureau’s re- 


search work. Following this, Ward 
Phelps, consultant on the Bureau staff, 
will discuss “What is the Manpower 


Picture Today?” giving an analysis of 
present manpower as well as a survey 
of recruiting activities during the current 
year. 

Some of Speakers 


H. T. Burnett, vice president in charge 
of agencies, Reliance Life, will tell what 
his company has been doing about the 
manpower problem, his title being “The 
Need for a Clear Recruiting Policy.” 
|. A. McAllister, superintendent of agen- 
cies, Sun Life of Canada, will then dis- 
cuss the present and future status of 
the agency force in Canada with par- 
ticular emphasis on how his company is 
planning to handle post-war manpower 
problems. The final paper of the morn- 
ing session will be delivered by E. Paul 
Huttinger, second vice president, Penn 
Mutual Life, who will discuss “Training: 
Today and Tomorrow.” 

On Wednesday afternoon, members of 
the Bureau’s committee on agents’ com- 
pensation will be heard on the first half 
of the program. Vice President E. M. 
McConney of the Bankers Life of Iowa, 
who is chairman of the compensation 
committee, will present the first half 
of what will be the Fifth Report of this 
committee. He will talk on the basic 





fundamentals of compensation. William 
P. Worthington, vice president of the | 


Home Life, and vice chairman of the | 
compensation committee, will continue | 
with a discussion of the part that man- 


agement must play in solving the com- 
pensation problem. The final speaker 
on compensation will be President Her- 
bert A. Hedges of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Mr. Hedges 
will discuss the field viewpoint toward 
the \ whole compensation question. 
Following a recess the afternoon pro- 
gram will continue with a presentation 
ot “The Field Viewpoint Toward Post- 
War Problems” by Clancy D. Connell, 
general agent, Provident Mutual in New 
York, and immediate past chairman of 
the Agency Practices Committee of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Mr, Connell’s discussion will be 
based on the result of the survey con- 
duc d recently throughout the country 


on what the field is thinking about, and 
thei criticisms and suggestions to the 
hone office. The final speaker of the 
day will be someone from outside the 


= surance business whose name will 
i nounced soon. 





J. FRBE MADE GENERAL AGENT 
|. 'rbe, CLU, has been appointed gen- 


Cra! agent for the Lincoln National Life 
In Houston, hai according to an an- 
nour ement by L. Dern, vice presi- 
orn ind director a agencies. Mr. Erbe 
Nas veen in the life insurance business 
for he past sixteen years, having started 
as agent for the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society in 1927. In 1930 he was 
Mo ted to district manager in New 


No He is a past president of the 
“ew Mexico State Life Underwriters As- 





sociation, 


WEEK AFTER WEEK ... EVERY WEEK ...U. C. AGENTS 
TIMELY SALES PROMOTION IDEA FROM 
THE HOME OFFICE! 


GET A NEW, 
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Yes, that’s one reason why Union Central 
men are so “sold” on their company . 

why U. C. is known through the trade as a 
real “agents’ company”. Week after week, 
the ceaseless and inspired efforts of the 
U. C. Sales Promotion Dept. go out to the 
men in the field . . . helping them find new 
prospects, liven up old ones . . . tipping 
them off to interesting sales ideas and new 
a home office service 











selling methods. It’s 
that is paying big dividends in business . . . 
ang in keeping a happy, aggressive staff. 
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It's great to work for a company 
that gives its sales staff hot 
ideas like this every week | 









The UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Van Beynum Vice Chairman 
Blood Donor Committee 





pub- 


C. W. Van Beynum, manager, 
licity department of the Travelers, has 
been appointed vice chairman ot the 


Hartford Red Cross blood donor service 
committee. He has been active in pub- 
licizing the blood donor service and is 
himself a regular blood donor. Mr. Van 
Beynum’s interest in this phase of Red 
Cross work is further emphasized by 
the fact that he has two sons in military 
service overseas: Robert H., as a cap- 
tain — to a bomber squadron in 


England, and William J., as a lieutenant 
serving with the army medical corps in 
the Far East. 


C. W. Wyatt President John 
Hancock General Agents 


The John Hancock General Agents 
Association held its election of officers 
at the time of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters meeting in Pitts- 
burgh. Officers elected for the coming 
year are: Clarence W. Wyatt, Boston, 
president; Henry S. Stout, Dayton, Ist 
vice president; Albert C. Adams, Phila- 
delphia, 2nd vice president: John A. 
Witherspoon, Nashville, treasurer; Mc- 
Kay Reed, Louisville, secretary. Direc- 
tors are: J. Bruce MacWhinney, New- 
ark; Maynard E. Keiser, Springfield; 
loseph Essick, Reading; George Vin- 
sonhaler, Cincin mala. 

RAY P. COX DIES 
Ray P. Cox, vice president and agency 


manager of California- Western States 
Life, died at Sacramento Wednesday. He 
was 58. Mr. Cox affiliated with the com- 
pany in 1934, having been associated with 
Q. J. Lacy, its president, for many years 
when both were with other companies. 


= O. A. DANNEMAN KILLED 


Captain Otis A. Danneman, formerly 
a John Hancock agent of the Staten 
Island, N. Y. district, was killed in ac- 
tion in Sicily. Captain Danneman en- 


1941, was 


Reserve 


in November, 

the Infantry 
transferred to active service 
with the parachute troops. He lost his 
life while in command of a parachute 
infantry company on July 11. 


tered the Army 
commissioned in 
and later 


New president of the Dallas chapter, 
CLU, for the coming year is Lloyd W. 
Klingman, it was announced following 
the association’s recent annual meeting. 
Other officers are Harry M. Roberts, 
vice president, and J. H. Ardrey, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





Ts Name Two Ceessitves 


Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents and American Life Convention 
are appointing committees for study 
of pending Federal legislation. 

3yron kK. Elliott, vice president and 
general counsel, John Hancock, will 
be ch airman of the ALC committee. 











Actuaries Reelect Maclean 


At the annual meeting of the Actu- 
arial Society of America this week at 
the Waldorf Astoria, Joseph B. Mac- 
lean, vice president Mutual Life, was 
reelected president and other officers 
were also reelected. Four new members 
were elected. They are W. R. William- 
son, Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton; Richard Guest, State Mutual Life, 
Worcesters E. M. McConney, Bankers 
Life Co., Des Moines, and Pearce Shep- 
herd, Prudential, Newark. 





HARRISBURG APPOINTMENT 


Howard D. Fonz has been appointed 
assistant to general agent with W. A. 
Arnold, II, Agency at Harrisburg. He 
is a former home office man for his 
company, once being assistant to the 
late “Dode” Davis in the agency de- 
partment. A graduate of Penn State 
College, he was seven years in the com- 
pany’s Home Office. During the past 
seven years he has been, first, cashier 
and then Assistant to the General Agent 
with the Penn Mutual’s Hurd J. Crain 
Agency at Atlanta. 


PROUTY BROKERAGE REPORT 


The Phinehas Prouty, Jr., general 
agency, Connecticut Mutual Life, had 
its largest brokerage business of the 
year in September. M. C. Jones is in 
charge of the agency’s brokerage de- 
partment. 


a 





"WANTED:— Group 


man: experienced in all phases of 


insurance 


group casualty coverages, by large 
midwest casualty company planning 
to enter group field. Prefer man with 
Give full 
Replies will be kept strictly 
Box 1485, The Eastern 
41 Mf&iden Lane, 


Home Office experience. 
details. 
confidential.” 
Underwriter, New 


York 7, N. Y. 











600 Prominent Newark Men 
Guest of Pru, 68 Years Old 


The annual anniversary of Pruden- 
tial’s founding was featured by a lunch- 
con reception in the company’s assembly 
room at the home office building in 
Newark, Wednesday, when Col. Frank- 
lin D’Olier, president of company, and 
other Prudential executives greeted 600 
of the leading citizens of Northern New 
Guests were leaders in political, 
insurance, professional, legal, 
religious, business and journalistic life 
of the communities. It is an annual 
get-together always attended with pleas- 
ure by these outstanding citizens some 
of whom only see each other upon this 
particular annual occasion. 

Among the guests was Mayor Vincent 
J. Murphy of Newark. Executives of 
other New Jersey insurance companies 
were present as were Commissioner Ag- 
ger, head of New Jersey Insurance De- 
partment, and Vincent P. Whitsitt, gen- 
eral manager, Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 


Jersey. 
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Headquarters for 
Wartime Conferences 


“Streamlined” conferences are welcomed 
orm iT-M Adelle lolaer Virol slo Mm ily mele-melaselcel-te 
the same diligent cooperation and staff 


assistance that made this hotel the con- 


Z-VahitolaMmet=valic) amv ailclaMmeleeteltielitwna-)a-Miilela-) 


elaborate. Wartime regulations and re- 


strictions are being obeyed, but there is 


no ceiling on friendliness. 
THE 
AVAIL iF ee now Die 


PARK AVENUE ®* 


APT. TOOSOTH 's 





NEW YORK 


Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 
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Basil S. Walsh, Home 
Life of Phila., Dead 


ITS PRESIDENT SINCE 1912 





Did Remarkable Work in Building Up 
Company; Also Active in Daniel J. 
Walsh’s Sons Brokerage Firm 





3asil S. Walsh, president Home Life 
of Philadelphia, died October 9 at his 
home in Bala, Pa., after a brief illness, 

Son of Daniel J. Walsh, founder of 
insurance brokerage firm of Daniel J, 
Walsh’s Sons, established in Philadelphia 
in 1880, he entered insurance brokerage 
business after being graduated from 
Central High School in 1894. When his 
father died in 1895 he assumed charge 
of the Walsh firm which grew under his 
supervision to become one of Philadel- 
phia’s largest agencies. 

In 1910 Mr. Walsh became a director 
of Home Life of Philadelphia and two 
years later was elected president, being 
34 years old then. At the time Home 
Life had a premium income of $246,128; 
admitted assets of $332,600; policies in 
force of 33,009; insurance in force of 
$8,577,000. On January 1, 1943, Home 
Life had a premium income of $4,471, 
000; admitted assets of nearly $22,000,- 
000 ; policies in force of 372,520; insur- 
ance in force of $145,038,061. 


His Outside Activities 


Mr. Walsh was president of Mutual 
Guarantee Building & Loan Association, 
Home Protective Co., Urbaine Corpora- 
tion, City Investment Co. and was treas- 
urer of Daniel J. Walsh’s Sons, Inc. He 
belonged to Philadelphia Country Club, 
Seaview Golf Club, Germantown Cricket 
Club, Downtown Club, Knights of 
Columbus, Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
and Catholic Philopatrian Literary In- 
stitute. He is survived by his widow; 
two sons, Daniel J. and William D.; a 
daughter and four sisters. Funeral ser- 
vices were on Wednesday. 





BALDWIN AGENCY MEETINGS 





Brokers to Get Latest Angles to Busi- 
ness, Estate and Tax Problems; Harold 
Rose guest speaker Oct. 28 

Continuing its successful program ot 
brokers’ educational meetings, the Lath- 
rop E. Baldwin Agency of New [‘ngland 
Mutual, New York, announces a new 
series of three meetings for brokers be- 
ginning Thursday, October 21 and run- 
ning through Thursday, November 4, at 
5 to 7 p.m. each evening. Feature 


be “Selling in Today’s Markets” and the 
lecturers will give the latest angles to 
business insurance, how to turn t:x bur- 
dens to advantage, key man_ insurance 
and other related subjects. An ‘nnova- 
tion at these Baldwin agency mectings !s 
that coffee and sandwiches ar erved 
to all attending from 5 to 5:30 just prior 
to the lecture. The attendance promises 
to be good. 

Roswell W. Corwin, C.L.U., agency 
supervisor in the Baldwin agency since 
1935, will speak at the October 2i meet- 
ing on “Key Man Insurance” anc at th 
November 4 session on business insur 
ance. 

At the October 28 gathering tl guest 
speaker will be Harold C. Rose, Mill- 
en Agency, Northwestern Mutual! i New 


York, who is one of the leading produc- 
ers of that company and has paid tor 
$1,000,000 so far this year. 
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dontd Office Institute 
Meeting at Chicago 


WILL DISCUSS WAR PROBLEMS 
Underwriters Have Full Two-day Sched- 
yic with Many Prominent Speakers 
And Round Tables 





me office underwriters from all 
of the United States will gather 
. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
to and Saturday for the seventh an- 
neeting of the Institute of Home 


Ot Underwriters. The program this 
ve s closely related to the war and 
problems vital to the home office under- 
wr will be discussed by leaders of 


the life insurance business. 

\\alter B. Lehmkuhl, American Re- 
set Life, general chairman of the 
mecting, will preside and will deliver 
the opening address, to be followed by 
the annual report of the president, 
David B. Alport, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, 

Dr. A. J. Robinson, vice president and 
medical director, Connecticut General 
Life, will be the next speaker. His sub- 
ject is “Present Day Underwriting.” R. 
C. McCankie, underwriting vice presi- 
dent, Equitable Life of Iowa, will speak 
on “Maintenance of Good Field and 
Home Office Underwriting Relation- 
ships.” The morning session will close 
with a report by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Carl M. Yourlg of the Farmers 
and Bankers Life, and the committee 
reports on membership, reading and 
reference list, underwriting forms and 
underwriting changes. 

The afternoon session will be devoted 
to Ordinary Case Clinic in charge of 
k. B. Caplinger, Reserve Loan Life, and 
T. J. McKenna, Reliance Life. The In- 
dustrial Round Table discussions will be 
in charge of J. M. Kirven, Palmetto 
State Life. 

The Saturday morning session will be 
devoted to round table discussions with 
George Melberger, North American Life, 
in charge. Some of the important papers 
relating to the war to be discussed are 
“Civilian Travel Hazard Outside the 
United States,” “Post-War Problems,” 
and “Inspection Reports Today,” “Und. 
Risks Class 4F.” 

The Saturday afternoon session will 
be presided over by D. F. Tribble, Jr., 
Jefferson Standard Life. Dr. H. W. 
Dingman, Medical Director of the Con- 
tinental Assurance, will introduce the 
guest speaker of the day, Dr. H. N. 
Bundesen, director of health, Chicago, 
who will talk on “Public Health Serv- 
ice.” The meeting will be concluded with 
the resumption of Ordinary round table 
session and open discussion. 





WINS FIFTY LEADERS AWARD 


According to a report by Howard 
Korman, chairman of the Judges Com- 
mittee, the Fifty Leaders Award for 
ehective direct mail advertising has been 
awarded to the Ohio National Life, Cin- 
cinnati, by the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. These awards are made 
annually for the best direct mail cam- 
Paiens and include competitive entries 
Iron companies in all lines of business. 
Che competition this year was based on 
Wartime direct mail projects. This is 
the second time the Ohio National Life 
as received this award, and in addition, 
fas taken eight awards for effective 
life insurance advertising. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD GAINS 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greens- 
bor. N. C, announced a gain of $23,- 
060.) in insurance in force for the first 
nin’ months of this year. Total insur- 
anc in force is now $493,400,000. The 
salc Of new business for the first nine 
moi S amounted to $38,750,000, an in- 
=e of 11% over the same period of 
142, Sales for the month of September 
showed an increase of 27% over Septem- 
ber 942. Vice President M. A. White, 
t the agency department, reported 
‘case in the number of lapses. 


hea 
a de I 


E. F. Stover Named Phoenix 
Mutual Manager in Atlanta 


Elmer F. Stover has been appointed 
manager of the local agency of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life in Atlanta, accord- 
ing to an announcement by D. Gordon 
Hunter, vice president and agency man- 
ager. Mr. Stover joined the Atlanta 
agency in 1930 and in 1936 was ap- 
pointed supervisor. His new duties will 
place him in direct charge of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual’s program of expansion in 
the Atlanta area. 





NATIONAL LIFE’S 81,96% GAIN 


During September, National Life of 
Vermont reports a gain of 81.96% in the 
sale of new life insurance over the cor- 
responding month of 1942, making the 
largest gain in the company’s ninety- 
four year history. The company’s in- 
crease in insurance in force continues 
at a high rate bringing the total figure 
to $634,635,593. Director of Agencies D. 
30b Slattery says that the achievement 
is more remarkable because the record 
breaking sales have been made despite 
a reduction both in home office and field 
organizations. The National Life has 
142 men and women in the armed forces, 
while many others are doing war work. 





HEARD On The WAY | 





People’s Committee to Defend Life 
Insurance and Savings, Cincinnati, of 
which C. Vivian Anderson, Provident 
Mutual, Cincinnati, is chairman, has sent 
out letters, first paragraph of which 
reads: “A general retail sales tax 
should be substituted for the proposed 
increases in personal and corporation 
income Congress will 
tax when it is convinced 
voters want it.” 


taxes. approve 


such a the 





Story in the Chicago Daily News last 
week that the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue was holding up all the Pension 
Trust plans which have been presented 
to it for approval is misleading. Bureau 
has o.k.’d some of the plans, but there 
are still nearly 600 of them in the Bu- 
reau. Reason for delay is largely that 
of manpower. There are not enough 
persons available in the Bureau for this 
work as are needed, many having gone 
into the service. 

Uncle Francis. 





BROKER'S ATTENTION 


We have an attractive office and 
services available for live wire Life 
Insurance Broker. Leads furnished. 
Also financial advances against defers. 
Box 1484, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 











CONN. MUTUAL DIVIDENDS 

The Connecticut Mutual Life has an- 
nounced that preliminary computations 
for its 1944 dividends have been author- 
ized by the company’s board of direc- 
tors on a basis which will result in an 
the 
compared with the continuation of the 


increase, in aggregate, of 544% as 


present scale. The company statement 
points out that because of the incidence 
of mortality savings the increases occur 
mostly at ages below forty, adjustments 
The 


making no 


above that age being slight. 
pany 
change in 


com- 
also contemplates 
1944 in the 


allowed in connection with optional set- 


rates of interest 


tlements and dividends left to accumu- 
late. They shall remain at 34% under 
optional settlement contracts and 34% 
on dividends left to accumulate. 
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needs and purse. 


ANOTHER STATE MUTUAL SALES AID 
THAT'S FIELD CLICKING 


“SECURITY PATTERNS” 


NEW, NOVEL, COPYRIGHTED SALES PLAN 
— VALUABLE HELP IN SELLING WOMEN. 


There are styles in life insurance just as there are in clothes. 
State Mutual Security Patterns” present a complete life 
insurance wardrobe. Visual Fashion Book illustrates and 


explains how various life insurance styles fit a woman’s 


. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 
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Johnson Lauds Efforts 
In War Loan Drive 


ADDRESSES LIFE UNDERWRITERS 





Sees Individual Enterprise as Nation’s 
Greatest Natural Resource in 


Post-War Era 





In his address at a dinner meeting be- 
fore the members of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City 
last week at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Gale F. Johnson, vice president, Metro- 
politan Life, commended the representa- 
tives of the institution of life insurance 
for their efforts during the campaign of 
the Third War Loan drive. Mr. John- 
son, who was head of the insurance di- 
vision of the Third War Loan, an- 
nounced that life insurance companies 
located in New York purchased $1,189,- 
000,000 of bonds, exceeding the quota 
assigned by the U. S. Treasury by $169,- 
000,000. 


On post-war planning, Mr. Johnson 
said that business men must look ahead 
—prepare for the future. “Any post-war 
program which might detract from our 
all-out effort today is out of place,” he 
said, “the fight for victory must come 
first 
every length necessary to win. Unless 
we do there is little value in any plans 
we may make for the future. But the 
very fact that this nation has risen as 
one to fight this great struggle assures 
that we can make plans today that may 
be translated into events tomorrow.” 

Mr. Johnson also paid tribute to the 
nation-wide cooperative advertising pro- 
gram recently launched by the life in- 
surance companies to fight inflation. 
“The Government, through the Office of 
War Information, asked American ad- 
vertisers to inform the public on ways 
to help keep prices in check. The in- 
stitution of life insurance saw here an 
opportunity to render a great service to 
the nation and was quick to seize it. 
This program should be a powerful fac- 
tor in helping to prevent a harmful post- 
war price inflation. Further, it is grati- 
fying to have the Government's endorse- 
ment of life insurance, as given in this 
program. It is a tribute not only to the 
principle of life insurance but also to 
the way in which the business has been 
run. 

“In the entire post-war picture the 
greatest natural resource of this nation,” 
he said, “will be individual enterprise. 
Life insurance reoresents one of the 
finest examples of how private enter- 
prise excels in meeting a public need. 
For life insurance as developed in Amer- 
ica is a flexible, individualized service— 
tailored to fit the needs and circum- 
stances of the buyer. Thanks to the 
institution of life insurance—the indi- 





vidual in America is free to plan his own’ 


future as he sees fit, to a degree beyond 
that ever attained elsewhere in the 
world. No people anywhere are made 
so completely secure against the risks of 
sickness, accident, old age incapacity 
and death as in America. Is not this 
result a tribute to the free enterprise 
system under which life insurance has 
developed ? 


Post-War Salesmanship 


“In many of the post-war plans with 
which we are familiar there is a concen- 
tration of ideas upon employment and 
production. In some cases there is talk 
of distribution. There seems to be miss- 
ing, however, what is perhaps the most 
important factor of all—salesmanship. In 
our post-war economy with many new 
products on the market, the buying pub- 
lic will need professional advice, profes- 
sional experience, and the reasons and 
motivation for purchasing these articles. 
If the products are good and the sales 
presentations are sound, the public will 
buy and our era of prosperity will be 
assured. 

“There is no doubt that the science 
of selling among the life insurance fra- 
ternity will be the vanguard of this 
great development, just as always. Life 
insurance selling will, and should, re- 
main the leader in this highly important 





ALC MEMBERSHIP REACHES 180 





Central Life Assurance Society and Na- 
tional Aid Life Insurance Company 
Admitted 

The American Life Convention reached 
an all-time membership record of 180 
companies with the admission to the 
rolls of the organization of the Central 
Life Assurance Society, Des Moines, and 
the National Aid Life, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. The Central Life (mutual) was 
organized in 1896 and operates in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Washington and Wis- 
consin. As of December 31, 1942, it 
reported a total of $178,871,001 of in- 
surance in force and admitted assets 
of $58,314,820. Officers of the com- 
pany are: president, E. H. Mulock; vice 
president and medical director, Dr. 
Martin I. Olsen; vice president and 
actuary, W. F. Poorman; vice president 
and treasurer, Paul Wilson; secretary, 
F. G. Wolfinger; assistant secretaries, 
Paul M. Hanzlik, R. C. Campbell, A. D. 
Hoy and Norman T. Fuhbrodt; assistant 
treasurer, William L. Read, and assist- 
ant to president, H. E. Whiteley. 

The National Aid Life was organized 
in 1923 and is licensed in Arkansas, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma. It had $30,236,407 
of life insurance in force as of December 
31, 1942, and admitted assets of $1,472,- 
447. In 1942 it paid for a total of $8,- 
985,949 of new life insurance. H. B. 
Houghton is president of the company. 
Other officers are: vice president, Lloyd 
W. Judd; secretary, L. H. Houghton, 
and Leonard Savage, general counsel. 





ABRAMS MADE GENERAL AGENT 


The Occidental Life, California, has 
announced the appointment of Max 
Abrams as general agent at Cincinnati. 
Mr. Abrams succeeds Isaacs and Bern- 
stein, who have resigned the general 
agency connection to continue represent- 
ing the company as a district agency. 
Mr. Abrams has been with the company 
since 1937, 





LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR GAINS 


Paid-for business the end of Septem- 
ber for the Leyendecker-Schnur agency, 
Guardian Life, New York, was $1,400,072, 
which brought production for the nine 
months of 1943 up to $6,853,536 or 100% 
more than the total of all paid-for busi- 
ness during the twelve months of 1942. 





field. It is imperative that the life in- 
surance man today prepare himself for 
the important work of tomorrow. His 
services and advice will be needed more 
than ever before by the great buying 
public. Likewise will the life insurance 
companies need the premium income 
which the agent’s work makes possible. 

“Today the life insurance representa- 
tive is selling in a highly favorable mar- 
ket. This good life insurance contract 
of ours is the prime method remaining 
whereby the average man can create an 
estate when taxes are high and future 
conditions uncertain. We are missing a 
great opportunity if we neglect our mar- 
ket today.” 

Mr. Johnson said that while we can- 
not clearly foresee or accurately predict 
the future, there is no reason why we 
cannot face it with confidence. “If we 
have faith in the soundness of democ- 
racy and faith in the ability of man to 
rise above his surroundings,” he said, 
“then we must have faith in a better 
future for America. And in that better 
future for the nation I see a promise 
of greater usefulness and more satisfac- 
tions for the profession of life under- 
writing.” 

Diederich H. Ward, newly elected 
president of the association, presided at 
the meeting and used the gavel his father 
had when he was president of the asso- 
ciation in 1906. 

N. N. Hartshorne, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
awarded certificates to women producers 
who had won memberships in the Wom- 


en’s $250,000 Round Table. 
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AS MODERN AS TODAY 


1. Income Replacement — In the true sense of the word 
a contract which specifically replaces the income 
which passes with a man’s death. 

2. The Period of Benefit Payments — Payment of in- 


come to ./idow’s age 65 makes the contract a 
natural in filling the “gap” where there is no Social 
Security income. 


3. Low Cost — Just the policy to get around the present 
day “high cost of living.” 
4. Convertible — Men who want to “wait and see how 


things will be later” will like the conversion privi- 
lege — low cost protection now, with privilege of 
change over to a higher premium or investment 
form of contract later. 


5 Commuted Values Available — This feature enables 
the policy to fit unusually well any situation where 
there is a yearly decrease in the amount at risk 
such as in Mortgage Cancellation and certain 
Business Insurance cases. 


. Participates — Dividends paid under the contract — 
excess interest under the income benefits. 


fon) 


“Designed to Help the Salesman Sell’ 


Tho Connaclivilr Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = Hantfora 
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J. 8. Glasser Appointed 
Chicago General Agent 
WITH CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
Former Lustgarten Agency Supervisor; 
Leaded Equitable Society Group 
Millionaire Club in 1939 


l-hua B. Glasser, Chicago producer 


and supervisor, has been appointed gen- 
era’ agent for the Continental Assur- 
Company, effective October 15. Re- 


anc au 
sig? his position as agency super- 
visor of the Lustgarten agency, Eauita- 


ble Life Assurance Society, Mr. Glasser 


is opening a Continental office at 100 
South La Salle Street. 

Born in Ireland, Mr. Glasser came to 
this country in 1919, and joined F. M. 


Hoyt Company, nationally known man- 
ufacturers of men’s shoes. He remained 


with this firm for nine years, rising to 
the position of sales executive. In 1928 
he became affiliated with the Lincoln 
Printing Company as. sales executive. 
Five vears later he resigned to enter 


the life insurance business with the Lust- 
garten agency. During the last ten years 
Mr. Glasser has become a_ recognized 
authority on all forms of employer-em- 
ploye coverages, particularly the various 
forms of Group insurance and pension 
plans. 

In 1939 Mr. Glasser headed the Equita- 
ble in a Group millionaire contest, tak- 
ing first place among producers from 
over the country in the production of 
Group insurance business. Elected pres- 
ident of the Group Millionaire Club of 
the company the following vear, he di- 
rected an organization of producers 
writing not less than $1,000,000 in Group 
business in one year.’ 

Due to his sales success over the past 
twenty-four years, Mr. Glasser is well 
known in general business and insurance 
circles throughout the Midwest. He is 
an active member of the Electric Club, 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and the Chicago Sales Executives Club. 





CLU PREPARATORY COURSES 


Given in Cooperation With New York 
University; Teaching Staff and 
Schedule of Courses 
The New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Under- 
Writers, in cooperation with New York 
University, has arranged to conduct 
thirty-hour preparatory courses in each 
ot parts A, B, C and D of the CLU 
fields of study. These courses will con 
stitute a more exhaustive treatment of 
the CLU subjects than did the former 
CLU Review Courses which they will 
replace. These intensive courses will re- 
quire much outside study on the part 
ot the students who wish to maintain 
the rapid pace of the classes and secure 
adequate preparation for the CLU exam- 
nations. They are recommended as an 
ad in coordinating the thorough study 

required for the CLU designation. 
lle schedule of courses include: Life 


Insurance Fundamentals; General Edu- 
oo n; Law, lrusts, and Taxes; Finance. 
The teaching staff conducting the CLU 


cla es includes the following members 
Of the faculty of N. Y. U.: Major B. 
Foster, A.M., professor of banking; A. 
\n'‘on Friedrich, A.B., professor of eco- 


nomics; Denis B. Maduro, LL.B., lec- 
turcr on insurance; Paul Orr, Ir., B.S., 
Ll, instructor in life insurance; John 


H. !'rime, Ph.D., professor of finance; 
R. Sprigg, Ph.D.. MCS. 
“alc protessor of political science. 


asso 


ST LOUIS LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
members of the Life Underwriters 
svcration of St. Louis will hear Ed- 
Wa L. Scheufler, Missouri Commis- 
torr and John L. Bracken, president, 


Reliable Life of St. Louis at the Asso- 


Co mn’s Juncheon meeting, October 21, 
awlrssioner Scheufler will discuss 
| cering.” The topic of Mr. Brack- 
ens address will be “The Saving Force 


ot 


of Lite Insurance.” Walter W. Head, 
5h ident of the General American of 
suis will preside at the meeting. 





EQUITABLE OF IOWA GAINS 


Tetal Paid Business for First Nine 
Menths Increases 39%; Hoey & 
Ellison Leads for September 
The new paid business volume, in- 
cluding life insurance and annuities, of 
the Equitable Life of lowa in September 
was $5,333,252, an increase of 28.1% over 
September, 1942. Total paid business, 
including annuities, for the first nine 
months of 1943 totals $55,545,895, repre- 
senting an increase of 39% for the same 
period in 1942. Life insurance in force 
was increased in September by $1,641,- 
038, increasing the gain for the year in 
this category to $17,067,253. The total 
life insurance in force of $651,500,266 is 
the greatest amount ever to have been 

recorded by the company. 

The New York City agency, Hoey & 
Fllison Life Agency, Inc., led the field 
in September new paid business, fol- 
lowed in order by Portland, Ore., T. J. 
Binder, general agent: Cedar Rapids, 
la.. O. A. Anderson, general agent, and 
Kansas City, H. A. Hedges, general 
zegent. Leading personal producers in 
September, in the order of their produc- 
tion totals, were C. P. Montone and 
H. P. Treat, New York City agency; 
Ray Wernimont, Cedar Rapids agency; 
L. J. Beaucage, Portland agency; J. M. 
Thompson, Kansas City agency. 


Correction About Murder 
In Chicago Last Week 


In a story last week from Chicago, 
The Eastern Underwriter said that Wal- 
ter A. Habenicht of Connecticut Mutual’s 
production forces in that city had shot 
and killed Walter Tarnv in Connecticut 
Mutual office. The facts were that Wal- 
ter Tarpy, an agent of Massachusetts 
Mutual, was losing his mind and killed 
Habenicht over a fancied grievance. 


INSULAR LIFE ACTUARY 

Orvar A. Ehrenclou, former actuary 
and assistant secretary of the Northern 
Life Insurance Co., Seattle, Washington, 
has left for Honolulu to take over his 
new duties as actuary, for the Insular 
Life, whose home office is temporarily 
located in Honolulu. Formerly located in 
Manila, the Insular Life has for years 
done business exclusively in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii and Philippine Islands. 
No announcement has yet been made by 
the Northern Life regarding Mr. Ehren- 
clou’s successor. 


HEAR GOVERNOR DARDEN 

Governor Colgate W. Darden was the 
speaker at the October meeting of the 
Life Agency Managers, Inc., of Rich- 
mond, Va. 


HEAR W. J. DUNSMORE 


League of Life Insurance Women Told 
to Stick to Simple Philosophy 
of Insurance 


\t the meeting of the League of Life 
Insurance Women last week at the Club- 
John William 


J. Dunsmore, Equitable Society, empha- 


House of Wanamaker’s, 
sized the value of “sticking to the simple 
He told the 


members that they have a preferred mar- 


philosophy of insurance.” 


ket as women, with an increase of hun- 
dreds of thousands of women profitably 
employed. Discussing association inter- 
est, Mr. Dunsmore said that there are 
many problems where agents and their 
associations can influence the progress of 
the business, such as influence greater 
production, better underwriting service, 
broader underwriting risks, increased and 
better compensation for agents. They 
can also seek to eliminate part-time 
agents in the metropolitan area, as well 
as eliminate people who are not making 
a living selling life insurance. 

Mr. Dunsmore congratulated the mem- 
bers for their interest in their associa- 
tion and in other associations and urged 
them to do a real live job, not only 
selling insurance but in their participa- 
tion in association activities. 





TONIC FOR 


Lineoln Life men 


creases production. 





SALES CURVES 


have 
through experience that regular use of 
their Company’s Direct Mail plan in- 
Pithy, 


getting letters cn all the Company’s 


INSURANCE 


Fort Wayne 


learned 


altention- 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 





Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 





popular plans, designed to fit various 
follow-up situations, are available to 
LNL field men without cost. 
ters, individually typed and personally 
signed, increase the Lincoln National 
iman’s ration of sales per call. 


COMPANY 


Indiana 


These let- 
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Willi: es } companies and general agents and di- tinguished counsel; with the leaders of that the business could be carried on 
Villiam \. Jo inson rectories, and I think from license lists the Actuarial Society, and with the under the restrictions proposed. 

eo. re at the Insurance Department. I stayed presidents and vice presidents of most “As I made my points, the ci iwded 

Continaed trom Page: 2) up all night, and» wrote a_ brief (on of the companies of other states, who _ galleries applauded. Senator Art trong 

tution of life insurance was granting to behalf of the New York Life Under- had come in part to look on, but in pounded his gavel for silence, and said— 

The public interest called for | writer’s Association) telling how Section greater part because whatever standards Mr. Johnson, we are glad you are here. 


the public. 
the expansion of the business; the ‘re- 
formers’ suggested legislation which 
would restrict its growth. In this in- 
stance, as in so many others in the his- 
tory of ‘reform,’ in past days, economy 
was being considered rather than effi- 
ciency; and an overdose of the first was 
proposed—one which would have defi- 
nitely impaired efficiency. Today waste 
is given primacy over efficiency in many 
departments of life—though of course 
the sound course to be charted is the 
middle one, adequate expenditure to 
procure efficient results. 

“T was so convinced that the expense 
restriction proposed by the Committee 
would defeat its purpose, and work in- 
jury to the business, that I called Sen- 
ator Armstrong on the telephone, sug- 
gested this thought, and asked for a 
conference. With an abruptness he told 
me the only hearing would be the public 
hearing scheduled for March 6, and that 
even that hearing would be just ‘a mat- 
ter of form,’ and that the bills as intro- 
duced would be passed without dotting 
an ‘i’ or crossing a ‘t’. 

Got Charles Jerome Edwards Interested 


“T sat and looked at the telephone for 
a moment, after he hung up on me, and 
then called Charles Jerome Edwards, 
and asked him to come: over. On his 
arrival, I showed him the section; told 
him how the restrictions on expense 
would hamper the companies and injure 
the agents, to the extent that many 
would, doubtless have to seek other 
occupations; and repeated my conver- 
sation with Senator Armstrong. With 
his accustomed directness he asked: 
‘What can we do about it?’ I told him 
that in my judgment we could accom- 
plish nothing by any frontal attack, such 
as appearing with our protests and our 
arguments at the hearing; that many 
members of the Legislature would con- 
sider the opposition of the companies as 
the best argument for passing the bills; 
that the chairman of the Committee had 
promised to ignore objections and pass 
the bills as they stood; that if we ap- 
peared at the hearing, as agents trying 
to protect our jobs, it would be assumed 
the companies employing us were using 
us to pick their chestnuts out of the 
fire—and if we were going to accom- 
plish anything we would have to do it 
by starting a ‘back-fire’ and surprising 
the committee by a rear attack. 

“We then planned this rear attack, 
brief as follows: Each Friday the mem- 
bers of the Senate and Assembly were 
accustomed to return to their homes for 
the week-end, returning to Albany 
Monday night. We would ignore other 
undesirable sections of the bills, and 
center attention on 98 only—the one 
limiting commissions and renewals— 
leaving the companies and actuaries to 
deal with all other matters. We would 
reach every life insurance man in every 
Assembly and Senate district in the 
state, and on the coming week-end have 
every member of the Legislature seen 
by his own constituents—not one or two 
of them, but by dozens of them—each 
legislator being ‘told by the agents that 
‘Section 98 would put us out of business,’ 
and something would have to be done 
about it. We thought that through this 
rear attack, the members of the Legis- 
lature not on the Committee would go 
back and tell the Committee that ‘the 
people down in my district all say you 
are wrong about Section 98, and some- 
thing will have to be done to modify it. 
What we wanted to do was to check 
the committee, make them stop and con- 
sider, and listen to the sound arguments 
against the undue restriction on exnense 
they proposed. Our job was -to kill off 
their announced purpose of passing the 


bill without dotting an ‘’—and_ then 
there would be a chance of procuring 
appropriate modifications. 
Wrote a Brief 
“In pursuance of our plan Charles 


Jerome Edwards started out to get the 
names of life agents everywhere, from 





98 would ‘put us out of business,’ and 
had the printer do a rush job on it the 
next morning, so that we had it ready 
for mailing the next night. Then we 
sent it to all the agents whose names 
we had, with the request that they see 
their Assemblyman and Senator, and 
tell them ‘Section 98 would throw them 
out of their jobs. Then by telephone 
special meetings of the life underwriters’ 
associations at Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester and Buffalo were called, and 
volunteers assigned to attend them the 
next day, and explain the situation in 
person to the life insurance agents in 
those cities, so that they would get after 
the members of the Legislature—and of 


course the general agents present at 
those meetings took over the task of 
talking with their sub-agents, both in 


the cities and in the country districts, 
and getting their cooperation. The vol- 
unteers who attended these up-State 
meetings, included such forceful figures 


as Seward Prosser and other leading 
New York City general agents. In 
starting this ‘back-fire’ we did two 


things, first we wrote the companies that 
we proposed to oppose the agency limi- 
tation section, not as agents of the com- 
panies, but as citizens, determined to 
protect our jobs, and gave the members 
of the committee the same information, 
so they would understand we were not 
put up to it by the companies. 


Army of Agents Go to Albany 


“Then another step was taken, a bold 


one, engineered under the guidance of 
the aggressive Charles Jerome Edwards. 
It was arranged that a train 
would go from New York City to Albany 
on the morning of the filled to 
the limit with insurance agents; and 
another special train was chartered to 
run from Buffalo to Albany, picking up 
agents at the various cities along the 
way—Rochester, Syracuse, Utica. A 
group of New York City general agents 
signed an underwriting cost guarantee- 
ing the expense—but every agent was 
asked to pay for his own transportation, 
and the underwriting cost us nothing— 
for the two trains were filled with agents 
eager to help—and even feeling it was a 
bit of a lark to go up and participate 
in this import ant hearing on these revo- 
lutionary ‘reform’ insurance bills. It was 
arranged with the Committee that the 
company officials would appear with their 
protests when the hearings convened in 
the morning; that the protests of the 
agents would be heard after the noon re- 
cess. The leaders of the various state 
associations were called into Albany the 
day before the hearing, to agree on the 
final arrangements. The cooperation of 
many strong men in the New York City 
association had been splendid: they had 
given of time, advice, and active work 
freely, even to hurried trips to other 
sections of the state to arrange for the 
‘back-fire’ and for the special trains, 
and for the attendance of thousands of 
agents at the Albany hearing. J. Howard 
Lewis, at Albany, alert and competent; 
Pancoast Kidder, of Svracuse, eager and 
industrious; F. A. G. Merrill, of Buffalo, 
clear-minded and sensing the full seri- 
ousness of the situation; F. E. Me- 
Mullen, of Rochester, and others, met 
at Albany, with much of the work done 
which it was felt would ‘stop’ the bills, 
but with the hearing still ahead. It was 
suggested that the writer had taken the 
initiative in stirring up the agency op- 
position; that he was apparently more 


special 


hearing, 


familiar with the matter than anvone 
else, and that he ought to present the 
agents’ case. This met full approval 


and I was told to go down into the pit 
of the Assembly chamber the next dav 
and tell the Legislators in plain and 
simple language that the restrictions of 
Section 98 were too great, and should be 
eased. 


Albany was filling up with the 
presidents and other officials of the 
New York companies; with their dis- 


were enacted in New York might apply 
directly or indirectly to the business at 
large, and thus to their own institutions. 

“Thus, when the hearing opened the 
next morning, it was with practically all 
the leading insurance men in the United 
States present, and either participating 
or looking on; and also with the leaders 
and many members of both houses of 
the Legislature in attendance (in addi- 
tion to the members of the Committee— 
they doubtless wanting to hear what it 
was all about because of the excitement 
which had been stirred up concerning the 
more radical recommendations of the 
Investigating Committee). The morning 
was devoted to hearing from the presi- 
dents of the New York State companies. 
Each in turn got up, and read a brief 
against the bills, drawn of course by 
counsel, 


Members of Committee Impressed 


“When the members of the committee 
and of the legislature returned for the 
afternoon session the atmosphere, to 
their surprise, and I suspect to the an- 
noyance of the committee, had changed. 
Three thousand insurance agents had 
arrived on the special trains; they filled 
the galleries; they filled the corridors; 
it was difficult to enter the Assembly 
Chamber without the assistance of a 
Sergeant at Arms. There was electricity 
in the air, and it seemed to communi- 
cate itself to the Legislators, who ceased 


to look bored, and sat up and took 
notice. I was called to speak for the 
agents. I walked down into the pit of 


the Chamber, faced the legislators, and 
told thém the restrictions of Section 98 
were too severe and why. I had no 
notes; didn’t bury my face in any paper 
I was reading, and mumble, as had some 
of the previous speakers, but stepped up 
and faced the legislators, and told them 
in clear-cut but simple language, not 
speaking as a lawyer or an actuary, 
but as an ordinary insurance agent, how 
any such limit of commissions as pro- 
posed would prevent agents from making 
a decent living; lead to the disintegra- 
tion of existing agency organizations; 
prevent the recruiting of new men, and 
injure and not advance not merely the 
interests of the companies, but the in- 
terests of the public, which the Com- 
mittee was striving to serve. I was for- 
tunate in that the Actuary who had 
advised the Committee and who had 
apparently been the one to propose the 
expense limitations in Section 98, had, 
in his argument in support of the limita- 
tions in the printed report, said in effect 
that two well and economically con- 
ducted companies were already operating 
on a basis of expense within the limita- 
tion, and that if they could do so the 
other companies could conform without 
undue hardship or injury to their busi- 
ness. He had quoted the figures of 
those companies to justify his argument, 
but curiously enough he had made a 
mathematical error: and when it was 
corrected the figures did not prove his 
case but disproved it. It had been the 
purpose of the Committee, definitely ex- 
pressed, to give a formal hearing and 
pass the bills as they stood. The Chair- 
man at the hearing, Senator Armstrong, 
was visibly irritated when the complaints 
which had been brought back to the 
members of the Committee by Legis- 
lators returning from their districts, 
were followed up by the totally unex- 
pected anpearance at the hearings of 
thousands of protestants (agents) from 
all over the State. He was as obviously 
taken back when I disclosed that the 
very foundations which were supposed 
to support the expense limitation were 
laid on error; other Legislators, who 
were inclined to espouse the cause of 
the agents, asked questions, which helped 
me to make clear the error and that 
there was nothing in the experience of 
even the most conservative or economi- 
cally managed companies to suggest 





and we are glad that your frien/\s are 


here, and we are glad that your |riends 
are glad that you are here, but w~« wish 
to remind them and remind you that 
mere noise will not affect the ju sment 
of this Legislature.’ Of course was 
mistaken—noise is the very thine which 
affects the legislative judgment aid we 
were making plenty of it on purpose, 
in an endeavor to check the arhitrary 


shoving through of proposals whicl) were 
ill-considered and reflected the ideas of 
theorists who sought for ‘reform’ with- 
out ever having had the practical expe- 
rience which could guide them to a just 
estimate of what was needed to conduct 
the business efficiently. The crowd re- 
sented the heavy sarcasm of the chair- 
man, 

“When I finished a legislator said: 
‘Mr. Chairman, please hold this speaker, 
we want to ask him some questions.’ 
I stood there for an additional forty 
minutes answering questions asked hy 
different members of the Legislature 
That of course gave a fine opportunity 
for better service to the cause of the 
agents, for the questioners did not know 
the business, and I did, and even hostile 
questioners gave me opportunity to 
‘score’ and amplify and strengthen the 
case already presented. 


What Agents Accomplished 


“Now, what the agency men accom- 
plished by their independent opposition 
to the bills was this. It had been the 
intention of the committee to report the 
bills out as they stood originally and 
jam them through. The formal and un- 
interesting opposition from the officials 
of discredited companies (however un- 
fairly discredited) could not have 
stopped it. The purpose of the Com- 
mittee was shaken by the ‘back-fire’ 
from legislators all over the State com- 
ing from the protests of their constitu- 
ents; and the afternoon hearing simply 
put a stop to arbitrary action. The 
committee was forced to agree to further 
conferences to iron out the errors in 
the bills. This gave the lawyers, the 
actuaries, the officials of the companies, 
the representatives of the agents, a 
chance to match the recommendations of 
the theorists who had advised the com- 
mittee with the thoughts of practic al 
men, who had had actual experience in 
conducting the business; and when the 
bills finally emerged from the Commit- 
tee and were ready for passage, instead 
of no ‘i’ having been dotted and no ‘t 
crossed, a total of 264 changes had been 
made, some of major consequence, many 
covering minor points only; and_ the 
bills as passed were on the whole sound 


and even beneficial, and, after a few 
subsequent modifications, established 
standards in New York State to which 
all companies operating in that State 
(whether domiciled there or in adjoin- 
ing states) have since conformed. | 
mention that, for what was then done 
affected not merely the New York com- 


panies and their agents in that State, 
but their agents everywhere; ani also 


the agents throughout the United siates 
of all companies of outside states \ hich 
retained their New York licenses, 10f 


they were compelled to operate «\cry- 
where under the expense restricti\s 0! 


New York. The task of the agen!» was 
to check the arbitrary passage the 
original bills, and give other insirance 
men, with the aid of Legislators 1 ' on 
the Committee, a chance to procure 
changes which would permit a cor inu- 
ance of efficient operation by the ©0m- 
panies. : 

“The above is in part the story 0! 
what went on at the legislative + --!0" 


of 1906. The bills as then passe ere 
not perfect, but the best which could 
then be procured. The story wou’! be 
an even longer one, if we described the 
continuation of our agency effor! in 
getting amendments passed in 1%) a 
1908 (among other things to perm! \¢)- 
ment of renewals for fourteen years, !"- 


stead of nine, as in the 1906 bill).” 
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CONN. LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Francis T. Fenn, Jr. Heads Committee 
Of Leaders Round Table Now 
Being Organized 

he Lifé Underwriters Leaders Round 
ible of Connecticut is now in the 
cess of being organized by the Con- 
‘ticut State Life Un- 
writers. The charged 

setting up the Round Table is 
Francis T. Fenn, Jr., Con- 
Hartford, chairman; 
Penn Mutual, 
port; Sherwood S. Eberth, Travelers, 
New Haven; Richard D. Wolfe, Con- 
General, Hartford; Richard C. 
Mutual Benefit, Bridgeport, 


Association of 


committee 


posed of: 
ticut’ Mutual, 


Glenn S. Allison, Bridge- 


ticut 
Gilmore, Jr., 
ident of the state associat:on. 
rhe committee is now working or 
gualification rules and other details 
ch will fit in with the cbjectives of 
Round Table. The objectives will 
be: To give conscientious underwriting 
service to the insuring public of Con- 
necticut; to me uintain and encoucage the 
highest stand: irds of business ethics for 
le advancement of the institution of 
leval reserve life insurance in Connec- 
ticut; to discuss and to consider solu- 
tions to the problems confronting suc- 
cessful life underwriters in Connecticut ; 
to actively initiate and support non-con- 
versial movements of current general 
interest designed to promote the public 
welfare of the people of Connecticut; 
to encourage qualificat‘ons and to recog- 
nive and reward this Round Table to 
he end that its members shall receive 
oublic, as well as vocational recognition 
for their achievement; to enthusiastically 
work for the local, State and National 
\ssociations, and help them in_ every 
way possible to further the good work 
they are doing. 


Jos. B. Male an 


(Continued from Page 5) 


search assistant to the president of the 
Mutual Life of expert opinion as to the 
course of interest in the next 20 years 
He said majority opinion indicated that 

ifter the war the interest rate obtain- 
able on new investments will increase, 
but that this will be temporary, will be 
followed by a decline, and that over a 
period of the next twenty years there 
will, on the average, be little change 
from the present level.” 





Merges Actuarial Groups 


The speaker proposed the consolidation 
of the two great actuarial groups in 
‘orth America, the American Institute 
\ctuaries and the Actuarial Society 
\merica. “Standards and operations 
of the two societies are now identical,” 
he said. “Much of the most important 
work which is performed by the two 
societies today is done through the me- 
in of joint committees—and in partic- 
lar all the important work involved in 
the training of students and in the con- 
luct of the examinations. 
The requirements for admission to 
have been identical for the 
t twelve years.” 
‘o show how membership in the two 
lies has overlaped, Mr. Maclean 
sie that in the present year 94% of 
ws of the Institute and 73% of as- 
ates are members of the Actuarial 
lety. On the other hand 71% of 
ety fellows and 54% of associates are 
inbers of the Institute of Actuaries. 
\¢ ivantages to be achieved, he said, 
luded the elimination of unnecessary 
lications with much economy of time 
| effort; also the possibility of es- 
_~ a more efficient basis for con- 
g the administrative operations and 
ivitaes of the combined societies. As 
neidental, but in my opinion, an im- 
‘ant point, I would hope too, that 


cn and if a union were effected there 
ild be a more definite recognition (as 
he name of the combined society) of 
importance of our Canadian member- 












































































































































































































































































































































The accompanying photograph shows 
Gerard S. Nollen (left), president, Bank- 
ers Life of Des Moines, congratulating 
Charles S. Huffman of the Decatur, IIl., 
agency, on winning the presidency of the 
company’s President’s Premier Club for 


the club year ending June 30. Mr. Huff- 
man visited the home office of the Bank- 
ers Life recently where he was enter- 
tained by President Nollen and other of- 
ficers of the company. Mr. Huffman’s 
paid-for total to October 1 was $850,000. 





STEWART’S 10 YEARS’ RECORD 
George W. Stewart, leading producer, 
Kenneth W. Conrey agency, Pittsburgh, 
Mutual Life, on October 17 cele- 
brated his tenth anniversary 


Penn 
in life in- 
During those ten years he has 
twice been the company’s nation-wide 
leading producer in 1937 and 1939. In 
1934, his first 
he paid for almost half a million, in his 
year passed the million dollar 
and has done as high as $2,000,- 
He is a qualifying and life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association. 


surance. 


full year in the business, 


fourth 
mark, 
COCO a year. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL REPORT 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has com- 
pleted the third quarter of the 
with a 9.8% increase in sales over the 
corresponding period of 1942. Sales for 
the first nine months were $80,125,976, a 
gain of $7,171,356 for the period. Sep- 
124% ahead of 
September last year, the production 
amounting to $7,305,323. Insurance in 
force now stands at $1,212,785,392. This 
figure is $46,611,707 ahead of the amount 
which was on the books 


year 


tember business was 


of insurance 
of the company at the beginning of the 
year. 





New York Life’s Two 1944 Calendars 








FREDERICK THOMAS 


that the,same calendar 
is seldom suitable for both the home 
and the office, the New York Life is 
publishing two different 1944 calendars 
for its field forces. 

A large “jumbo size” calendar, 21 
inches by 31 inches, specially designed 
for offices, shops and schools, has the 
dates in large type which can easily 
be read at a considerable distance. The 


Recognizing 








illustration is a water color painting of 
Marshall Point Light, Maine, by An- 
drew Wyeth, one of America’s leading 
young artists. 

For the home a smaller calendar, 9 
inches by 15 inches, has been designed. 
It is illustrated with a portrait of a 
baby’s head by Maude Tousey Fangel, 
who is well known for her magazine 
cover illustrations of babies and who 





BALTIMORE LIFE PROMOTIONS 


J. B. Smith, H. E. Niles, Dr. J. M. H. 
Rowland Advanced; P. P. Swett, Jr., 
Appointed Treasurer 


Several promotions made to fill a va- 
cancy caused by the recent 
Chester F. have 
nounced by Burna, 


death of 
Morrow, been an- 
Albert 
the Baltimore Life 
timore. J. 


president of 
Insurance Co., Bal- 
Brookes Smith, formerly 
made 
Niles has 
been promoted from secretary to second 
vice president; Dr. J. M. H. Rowland, 
medical director, in addition to his pres- 
ent position, will also serve as secre- 
tary; Paul P. Swett, Jr., formerly in 
charge of mortgage loans in the East- 
ern part of the country for the Con- 
necticut General Life, is the newly ap- 
pointed treasurer. Mr. Swett has been 
on leave from the Connecticut General 
and has been serving as assistant to the 
assistant administrator of the National 
Housing Agency. New directors elected 
are: Carlyle Barton, of the law firm of 
Niles, Barton, Morrow & Yost, general 
counsel for the Baltimore Life; Harry 
N. Humphreys, assistant auditor for the 
company and Mr. Swett. 


More Cos. Join ALC 


(Continued from Page 1) 


treasurer and actuary has been 


first vice president; Henry E. 





stead of two is not known at the present 
time. Some feel that each of the present 
associations has a niche which it can 
fill, but no matter what happens there 
will be expansion of functions in inter- 
company relations. 


Think More Large Eastern Companies 
Will Join ALC 


It became apparent in Chicago that 
there will be important increases in the 
membership of American Life Conven- 
tion. Lewis W. Douglas, president of 
Mutual Life, announced he would recom- 
mend to his trustees that Mutual join 
ALC. That announcement was made 
just before he entered upon his address 
making a plea for close cooperation of 
United States, Britain, Russia and 
China in postwar period in order te make 
an enduring peace possible. 

Some of the large companies who are 
not in ALC are Metropolitan, Prudential, 
New York Life, New England Mutual 
and Equitable Society. Recently, ALC 
took action to the effect that a company 
would not be barred because of size. 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents was formed after the Arm- 
strong Investigation, and former Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland was made its 
head. His great prestige did much to 
restore confidence in life insurance which 
was at low ebb following the investiga- 
tion and election of Charles E. Hughes 
as Governor of New York. 

The American Life Convention was 
formed by companies, largely of the 
South and West, one of its moving 
spirits having been the late Joseph B. 
Reynolds, president Kansas City Life. In 
recent years a number of Eastern com- 
panies have joined ALC. Most recent 
large one to come in was Penn Mutual 
when William A. Law was president. 

There has been some talk that an out- 
standing figure in American public life 
might be asked to become general man- 
ager of ALC, but there has been no 
agreement upon any man. At Chicago 
Ralph H. Kastner was continued in office 
as acting manager and associate counsel. 





also did the original paintings for the 
New York Life’s new “Baby Book.” 
There is space on the home calendar 
for memoranda, a feature which many 
housewives appreciate when the calendar 
is hung near a telephone or in the 
kitchen. 

Surveys had indicated that marine 
paintings were among the most popular 
subjects for office calendars while baby 
pictures were among the favorites for 
the home. 
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INSURANCE FIGHTING BACK 
\fter being kicked around like a foot- 
ball for years and letting demagogues, 


shysters, publicity hounds, broadcasters, 


columnists and other critics run from 
one end of the field to the other, en- 
countering but feeble interference, the 
institution of fire insurance is at last not 


only defending itself, but has staged an 
offensive which is growing rapidly. 
True, it took a lot of walloping of the 
institution before the fighting spirit be- 
an to manifest itself in public, but now 
the battle is on in the open. In_ pro- 
tecting itself, and also state supervision, 


the insurance institution has a lot to 


protect. Those millions of people car 
rying insurance are not myths, and they 
have to consider the future as it affects 
their families and business. If they lose 


confidence in insurance they know there 


will be hell to pay. 


In a battle for safeguarding the policy- 


holders, and those who want become 
such, the institution of insurance, with 
2,000,000) people working for it—admin- 


istrators, investors, producers, inspectors, 
vreat clerical 


One of the 


ngineers, underwriters, 


army—has many advantages. 


principal advantages is that it has ex- 


traordinary opportunities in reaching the 


public’s ear. It can appear on more 
forums than any other business in Amer- 
ica. It has more conventions, more 


meetings; and it has the speaking talent 


and the facts. 


Most people do little independent 
thinking except about their own person- 
al problems. When they hear but one 
side of a story they can hardly be 
blamed for taking stock in it. Until 
recently most fire insurance talks have 


been too academic or too stereotyped 


make the columns of a daily paper. 


There have been thousands of speeches 


made throughout the world business, 


industry, finance and insurance on the 
necessity of maintaining “private enter- 
prise.” Many of those talks have been 
general, consisting of sweeping state- 
ments. They often have savored too 
much of a professor expounding his idea 
of an ideology. Now the situation has 
suddenly changed. Insurance is hitting 


back. 


sented to 


And 
insurance men of 


with the opportunities pre- 
talking with 
a punch on hundreds of forums the ef- 
fect on public relations will soon become 
apparent. 


A good 


the executive 


last 
committee of 


start was made week by 


Insurance 


Commissioners meeting in Chicago when 


there was adopted a strong resolution 


for safeguarding the public’s insurance 


through state supervision and taking 


a firm position against Federal enroach- 


ment on the state’s rights. 


Another example of the new courage- 


ous attitude of fire insurance is the ad- 


dress by President John M. Thomas of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, made in Pittsburgh this week, and 
in striking out with both fists. Insur- 
ance men from one end the country 
to the other should talk at their own 
ineetings, at the lunch clubs of Rotary, 
Kiwanis and other bodies; wherever 
their voices can be heard. And if they 
are literary-minded they should write 
letters to the daily papers of their own 


town and explain the current situation. 
Letters which are not dull will be pub- 
Most 


anda 


lished. editors of 


PM 


want to be 


daily papers— 
others excluded—do not 
partisan except in their ed- 
in the market 
their “Let- 
and espe- 
thousands of 


few 
itorial columns. They are 
for interesting material for 
the 
would 


Editor” section, 
like them if 


are upset by 


ters to 
cially 
their readers conditions 
insurance 


had 


imperiling the institution * of 


which up to the present crisis have 
a one-sided presentation. 

Now that insurance is 
to tell but 
demonstrating why the policyholders are 


start- 
is hitting back, 


not only 
ing its story, 


supervision than they 


Federal 


safer under state 


would be under supervision, 


there is sure to be a large section of the 
public which will be sympathetic, and 
policyholders will especially be so. When 
they know there is another side to the 
story, the lawyer, grocer, war plant 
worker, doctor, farmer will take with a 
vrain of salt and receive with cynicism 


the critics of insur- 


as they will naturally 


the outpourings of 
ance wonder what 
will happen to their own insurance in the 
long run if, for instance, state super- 
built up to its present stature of 
than 
seven decades, is imperiled. They will 


be loath to believe that Walter Winchell 


vision, 


safety for insurance after more 


and Drew Pearson are ominpotent. 
When Winchell, with his firecracker 
voice, explodes such “information” that 


Federal insurance supervision is coming 
both he and 
indifferent to their own respon- 


and Drew Pearson, care- 


less or 
sibility and integrity, talk about mythical 
“$700,000 slush funds,” 


who will question how much of an “in- 


there will be many 


side” have on inside information. 


they 
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J. DYER SIMPSON 


J. Dyer Simpson, general manager, 
Royal-Liverpool Groups, has returned to 
Liverpool after a visit to the United 
States branch of the Groups. 
x * x 


Chase M. Smith, well known Chicago 
insurance lawyer, acted as moderator 
in a striking question and answer pro- 
gram entitled “Federal Information, 
Please” during the speaking portion of 
the annual banquet of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce held at the Pal- 
mer House in Chicago. The panel con- 
sisted of United States Senators Hatch, 
New Mexico; Ball, Minnesota, and Con- 
gressmen Dirksen, Illinois, and Coffey, 
Washington. Mr. Smith is counsel fer 
the Kemper Companies. 

x * x 


Harold F. Hammond, director of the 
traffic and transportation division of Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, has been 
elected president of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers. Mr. Hammond is also 
serving as traffic and transportation con- 
sultant to the Army, Navy and other 
branches of the Federal Government in 
handling special traffic and transporta- 
tion problems involving war plants and 
military establishments. He joined the 
staff of the Bureau in 1934, previously 
having been traffic engineer on the Gov-- 
ernor’s Committee on Street and High- 
way Safety of Massachusetts. and traffic 
research engineer of the Traffic and 
Andit Bureau in Philadelphia. 

* * * 


Carl O. Pearson, for the past two and 
a half vears Eastern insurance editor 
of the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
with headquarters at New York, will 
ioin the insurance staff of The Journal 
of Commerce, New York, on October 18. 
Mr. Pearson has had ten vears of news- 
paper experience and has been handling 
insurance news for about five years. He 
is familiar with the business and has a 
wide acquaintance among insurance men 
both in New York and Chicago. 


+: & o* 


Elsie Matthews, chairman of Women’s 


Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, has 
resigned from the John A. Ramsay 
agencv, Connecticut Mutual Life, New- 
ark, N. J. Before going with the Con- 
necticut Mutual Miss Matthews was 
with the New York Life. 

x ok Ok 


Pilot Officer E. D. Robertson, whio in 
civil life was with the Confederation 
Life, is reported missing overseas. He 


in January, 1941. 








Captain G. K. Buchanan, New 
‘itv i , has succeeded Ma. 
jor G. E. Rinehart as fini ince —. ait 


He was polio 
Finance School of Duke 


has been in the 


sides S. Chalmers, 


» Toronto, a of principal speakers 
Convention in ( hic: 1Z0 





tended by some of the principal life in 
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’ 
Rutherford H. Towner’s New Book, 
° ° ” 
“The Third Kingdom 

Rutherford H. Towner, for years head 
of the Towner Rating Bureau, New York 
City, and who is regarded by many peo- 
ple as having done a lot to save the 
surety business at a time when the rate 
situation was chaos, has written a new 
book. Called “The Third Kingdom,” it 
is published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London. Some years ago 
he surprised the business by writing “The 
Philosophy of Civilization.” It was a 
surprise because while everyone in the 
surety field knew that he had_ literary 
ability and positive views on many sub- 
jects, as well as being a student of his- 
tory, none was aware that he was writ- 
ing some volumes of his own. He told 
the writer that he had spent about eight 
years working on “The Philosophy ot 
Civilization” and that he did his writing 
on week-ends and holidays. It was pub- 
lished in 1923. That book attracted con- 
siderable attention in England where the 
literary weeklies gave it a good play. 
Iwo chapters drawing considerable at- 
tention were those having to do with 
prouibition and espionage, or spy gov- 
ernment, 

However, the main theme of the book 
was tracing the rise of ancient civiliza- 
tions and showing that it was invariably 
due to a favorable selection of mothers 
which preserved the strain of higher 
nervous organizations by making the 
better class of women as prolific as the 
lower. The older civilizations were 
founded on man’s dominion over the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Mr. Towner retired some years ago 
and has been living in Reno, Nev. 
For the last three years—since he was 
/0—he has been largely occupied in writ- 
ing “The Third Kingdom.” This new 
Work Is a presentation by Mr. Towner 
ot additional evidence showing that 
the Third Kingdom (the iron age) has 
likewise been achieved and can be main- 
tamed only by the same favorable selec- 
tion of mothers. 

Ihe new book 


’ 


applies to the study 


and improvement of human groups cer- 
tain well tried principles of Group life 
Instivance. Numbers are necessarily gov 
erned by the law of numbers and _ that 


Is cqually true of all the human inhabi- 
tants of the globe, he feels. 

Some time ago the University of Man- 
che er published a work entitled, “Iron 
anc Steel in the Industrial Revolution,” 


Which made clear for the first time the 
tuncamental difference between all other 
CWiizations where iron was obtained 
onl ly smelting with wood charcoal and 
our present civilization where iron is 
abu lant because it is smelted with min- 
rai uel. It is in the light of this new 
Knowledge that “The Third Kingdom” 
Is Written, 


In discussing the theme of the book 
Putnam’s Sons say on its jacket: 

_,/ story clearly records the rise and 

lall of great. civilizations of the past, 














and various causes have been assigned. 
Rutherford Towner now comes forward 
with the discovery that certain main 
factors have always been present when 
civilization is declining and that, more- 
over, those same factors are beginning 
to appear in movements acclaimed today 
as ‘progressive,’ 

“Are we then stepping ahead in the 
shadow of certain downfall as a race? 
If so, can we, by taking thought, stop 
in time? 

“The Third Kingdom’ is so named 
because it is a treatise on living with 
iron. It analyzes man’s dominion over 
the Third or Mineral Kingdom through 
the increased use of iron made cheap 
by smelting with coke. 

“The theories here presented will nec- 
essarily meet with much opposition, es- 
pecially the study of modern ‘emancipa- 
tion’ of women. Mr. Towner has mar- 
shaled, in a clear, forceful and scholarly 
manner, an array of historical evidence 
which shows that civilization rises only 
so long as the minority of intelligent 
women are fruitful enough to renew their 
own numbers.” 

Nothing else in human history is as 
interesting to Mr. Towner as the swift 
and complete conquest of the third or 
mineral kingdom in the hundred years 
since 1840. Man now possesses all the 
iron ore there is in the world—only 
waiting a profitable market for its ex- 
ploitation. “Yet thirty-seven centuries 
ago, when all this inert iron reposed in 
the same places as now it was equally 
accessible,” says Mr. Towner. 

Continuing he says: “Our attention is 
fixed on two great facts: that for scores 
of centuries the dominion of all man- 
kind was limited to only the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms; and that in only 
one century it has been extended by a 
tiny minority to the mineral kingdom. 
Most of mankind still lives in an envi- 
ronment that is essentially non-ferrous; 
their own mental powers, uninstructed 
by intelligent outsiders, incapable of 
mastering the science of metallurgy and 
their own inventiveness, starting from 
scratch, unable to fashion a monkey 
wrench. Wealth has been gained and 
material possessions increased not be- 
cause there is now more raw material 
in the world than there was in the past 
(in fact, there is less). The sole factor 
that has transformed his place in na- 
ture, so that from slave he has risen 
to be master is a change in his nervous 
organization. It is by augmented nerv- 
ous organizations that the third kingdom 
has been invaded and conquered and 
by it the forces of nature subdued, con- 
trolled, harnessed and made to serve. 

“Tn iron-conscious man, with the body’s 
growth to maturity, the nervous organ- 
ization is augmented, spiritual stature 
increased and new mental powers creat- 
ed and developed that outshine primitive 
man of lower nervous organization as 
the sun the stars. That lower nervous 
organizations are more prolific than 
higher is a universal truth. What we 
see in civilized society is a differentia- 
tion between separate pairs of the same 
species, and if we classify them by social 


groups we find that invariably women 
of the upper class are less prolific.” 

The third kingdom was gained and the 
nineteenth century civilization was 
achieved by the most favorable selection 
of mothers known to history, he says. 
When they are prolific their children in- 
herit the earth. When they become bar- 
ren posterity loses altogether their 
worldly and their spiritual gains. 

A large part of Mr. Towner’s book 
discusses motherhood through the ages 
and he draws many interesting conclu- 
If the intellectual and leading 
women of the future are not prolific, 
then he sees a decline in civilization. 
He finds that many marriages result in 
small families; many are childless. 

* £ «4 


Winchell Has His Own Version of 
Attack on Fire Insurance 
Companies 


surprising that 


sions. 


Walter 


Winchell became a member of the crew 


It was not 


of newspaper people and radio broad- 


casters cutting loose with barrages 
aimed at the fire insurance companies, 
using as ammunition attacks on the bills 
in Congress which would remove insur- 
ance from the anti-trust acts and which 
bills also take the position that Congress 
has not had in mind upsetting state su- 
pervision of insurance and replacing it 
by Federal supervision. Most of the 
newspaper critics have talked of a fire 
insurance lobby “to put these — bills 
across” and have painted the fire insur- 
ance business as a bad actor. 

In his role of “lowdown man,” Win- 
chell went farther than the others and 
saw a feud between Attorney General 
Biddle and former United States Attor- 
ney Cahill of the Southern New York 
district, who is a member of the law 
firm of Wright, Gordon, Parlin, Zachry 
& Cahill, counsel for the fire companies 
in the Atlanta case, and with which firm 
Edward L. Williams, new president of 
the Insurance Executives Association, 
was formerly a member. Winchell said 
Biddle was intent on winning this case, 
and he also predicted Federal insurance. 

* 


Careers of Congress Members Whose 
Bills Protect Insurance; Guard 
State Rights 

Authors of the bills introduced in Con- 
gress last week to protect the insurance 
business from prosecution under the Sher- 
man and Clayton Anti-Trust Acts and to 
guard rights of the states are Senators 
Bailey of North Carolina and Van Nuys 
of Indiana, and Congressmen Walter of 
Pennsylvania and Hancock of New York. 
Summarized, these are the careers of the 
authors of the measures: 

Senator Josiah Bailey of South Caro- 
lina is a graduate of Duke University and 
of Wake Forest Law School. After being 
editor of Biblical Recorder, he was ad- 
mitted to the North Carolina bar and be- 
gan to practice law in Raleigh. In 1913 
he became United States Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue. He was elected United 
States Senator in 1931. 

United States Senator Frederick Van 
Nuys is a graduate of Indiana Law School 
and began practicing law at Shelbyville, 
Ind. He became a member of the Indiana 
Senate in 1913 and United States Attorney 
for the district of Indiana in 1920. He 
was elected to the Senate in 1932. In 
1917-18 he was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee of Indiana. 

Congressman Francis KF. Walter of 
Pennsylvania, a graduate of George Wash- 
ington University, became solicitor of 
Northampton County, Pennsylvania, in 
1928, serving for five years. During the 
First World War he was in the air service 
of the Navy. He has been elected to 
Congress four times, 

Congressman Clarence EF. Hancock of 
New York is a graduate of New York 
Law School. He became a_ corporation 
counsel in Syracuse in 1926 and has been 
a member of Congress for a number of 
years. He served with the First New 
York Cavalry on the Mexican border, 
1916-17, and was in the 27th Division 
during the First World War. 













TOWNER 
Editor Robert S. Moulton 


readable pub 


RUTHERFORD H. 


One of the unusually 


lications affiliated with fire insurance 
is the National Fire Protection Asso 
ciation’s Quarterly, which, among other 
things, discusses details of outstanding 
fires. The editor of that publication 
is Robert S. Moulton, technical secre- 
tary of N.F.P.A. Headquarters of the 
association is in Boston. 

Mr. Moulton’s first editorial experi- 
ence was as managing editor of the 
Amherst College newspaper. His tech- 
nical background was acquired at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Then followed shipbuilding experience 
during World War I in U. S. Navy 
Yards and later, for a year or two, in 
a private shipbuilding plant. In 1920 
he joined the National Fire Protection 
Association as assistant secretary, later 
becoming technical secretary. Besides 
editing the Quarterly he also edits the 
NFPA Handbook of Fire Protection 
and various other publications. He is 
also in charge of technical committee 
activities and has various other re- 
sponsibilities. 

* * * 
Insurance Man Again Governs 
Bermuda 

The new Governor of Bermuda is 
Lord Burghley of the city of London 
board of the London & Lancashire and 
formerly in the West End branch -of 
the company. He succeeds Lord 
Knollys, managing director of the Em- 
ployers — Liability. Discussing Lord 
Burghley, who was an Olympic cham- 
pion, the British insurance magazine, 
The Policy-Holder says: 

“He belongs to- the elder branch of 
the historic Cecil family, as heir to the 
marquisate of Exeter, and is a kinsman 
of the royal house through marriage 
with a sister of the Christmas-born 
Duchess. Sportsmen throughout the 
world have heard of Lord Burghley and 
his fame in hurdling, but he is also good 
at most things, and has represented 
Peterborough in parliament for twelve 
years. Whatever he does he does to his 
uttermost. There’s no doubt he will 
score a success in Bermuda. His distant 
ancestor, the original Burghley, held high 
appointments under the queen in whose 
honour Virginia was named.” 

* * x 


A Good Egg 

Assistant Fidelity and Surety Manager 
Al. Christian of the Travelers, Toronto, 
received this reply in answer to a ref 
erence inquiry concerning a fidelity risk, 
says Canadian Insurance: 

“The individual conducts himself in an 
exemplary manner. His conversation 
possesses clarified conciseness, compact- 
ed comprehensiveness, coalescent con 
sistency, and defecated comgemcy, with- 
out rodomontade or thrasonical bombast. 
Despite the above he is a good egg.” 
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Moreton and Thomas Elected to Lead 


Agents’ Association in Coming Year 


Directors Rename Brown and Warfield to Executive Commit- 
tee; J. M. Thomas and North Score Hits; Public Relations 
Is Keynote, Unity the Watchword 


By Edwin N. Eager 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12—With the election 
today of Fred A. Moreton, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, as president, and W. Ray 
Thomas, Pittsburgh, as vice president, 
the forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
National 
Agents selected the heads of the admin- 
istration directed to carry out the elab- 


Association of Insurance 


orate public relations program which has 
been prepared. 

Last night, the national board of state 
directors reelected as its representatives 
on the executive committee, Hunter 
Brown, of Pensacola, Fla., and Guy T. 
Warfield Jr., of Baltimore. These two 
committeemen and the president and 
vice president will meet after the con- 
vention to choose the three other mem- 
bers of the executive committee which 
will put into actual operation plans and 
policies formulated by the board of di- 
rectors and approved by the convention. 

North Strikes Keynote 

President David A. North struck the 
keynote for this serious-minded gather- 
ing, attended by well over 1,000 agents 
and company representatives, when he 
told the convention today that next year 
and succeeding years will reveal how 
successfully present aims are achieved. 
Reiterating a printed declaration in the 
program, he said: 

“Better understanding of the agent 
and his functions, wider acknowledge- 
ment of the identity of interests which 
exists between stock insurance and all 
American business, clear and vigorous 
support for free enterprise and the 
American way as we have known it— 
these should be the fruit if the seed is 
right and the soil carefully tilled and the 
program itself kept simple, direct and 
aggressive.” 

The convention is definitely alert to 
the exceedingly difficult problems facing 
the insurance business today. It respond- 
ed quickly to pleas for unity within the 
ranks of insurance and for aggressive 
and intelligent action in the direction of 
developing the good will of the people 
through consistent nation-wide effort. 


Ballroom Is Packed 

The large ballroom of the Hotel 
William Penn was packed yesterday 
when President North delivered what 
was the keynote address and John M. 
Thomas, president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and of the Na- 
tional Union Fire made an inspiring ap- 
peal for united action. 

Both speakers received tremendous ap- 
plause, interpreted as a most favorable 


| Van Nuys Calls Bill Hearing 


Senator Van Nuys (D., Ind.), one 
of the authors of the Senate bill to 
retain insurance supervision in the 
states, has called a hearing on the 
bill for October 19. He will preside 
and Senator Bailey (D., N. C.), co- 
author of the bill, will speak for it. 
Attorney General Biddle will appear 
in opposition. 








indication of the way in which individual 
agents are to participate locally in public 
relations programs. Association leaders 
realize that much of the success of the 
program depends upon the amount of 
deep enthusiasm engendered at a meet- 
ing such as this. 

President North announced today that 
the public relations fund ecxeeds $322,- 
000, which includes a contribution of 
nearly $11,000 from the American Asso- 
ciation of Insurance General Agents, 
presented today by its president, S. 
Lewis Johnson of Charleston, S. C. This 
large total is taken as the best possible 
concrete evidence of continued sup- 
port of the association’s part in the co- 
operative effort with the companies. 

Thomas Stresses Common Bond 

In urging united support of the bills 
in Congress to reaffirm the lawmakers’ 
intention that Federal Anti-Trust. stat- 
utes are not to be construed to apply to 
insurance or impair the regulation of the 
business by the states, Mr. Thomas 








FRED A. MORETON 


stressed the common bond that “unites 
us in advancing the welfare of this busi- 
ness. That bond is the public interest 
and our mutual desire to deserve and 
maintain public respect, public under- 
standing and public good will.” 

The public is to be included in this 
convention tomorrow afternoon. A large 
number of leading Pittsburgh industrial- 
ists and business men have been invited 
to attend the final convention session 
when United States Senator Harry F. 
Byrd, two non-insurance executives and 
President Kenneth Spencer of the Globe 
Indemnity Co. will address a public re- 
lations forum. This is designed to be a 
pattern for future public relations ses- 
sions, on a less elaborate scale, in com- 
munities all over the country. 

As the agents move this coming year 
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to carry out the detailed operations of 
the public relations program in daily 
contact with clients and prospects, they 
will, pledged Vice President Thomas of 
the National Board, have “not the lip 
service of the fire insurance companies, 
but you will have their active support in 
the undertakings that promote our com- 
mon interests.” 
Support Congressional Bills 

One of the immediate objectives, of 
course, is to secure passage of the Con- 
vressional bills. In most states, the cam 
paign to get public support is already 
under, way. As this drive gains addi 
tional attention, some opposition lias 
come to public notice and the agents 
hope that blasts from the radio by a few 
pro-Administration commentators — will 
not cool off the initial ardor of many 
Senators and Congressmen for _ this 
legislation. 

Here at Pittsburgh, criticism of fire 
or casualty company action or lack of 


action on commissions, new __ policies, 
etc., is being soft-pedaled. There 1s 


some expressed at directors’ meetings 
and group sessions but very little as 
compared to other years. Unity witlun 
insurance is desired and the agents real- 
ize this is paramount to other objectives. 
This unity will be strengthened during 
the coming year, as both President 
Moreton and Vice President Thomas are 
agents with broad conceptions and un- 
derstanding of insurance who appreciate 
that problems are not the burdens ot 
agents alone. They are cooperative 
minded, as well as men with foresight 
and broad experience in dealings with 
the public and the companies. 

on 

Directors Have Power 

The national board of state directors, 
created at Chicago last year under the 
new constitution to replace the o!d na- 
tional council, and endowed witli full 
policy making powers of the National 
Association, has been meeting for many 
hours during this convention. The direc- 
tors, individually and_ collectively, are 
keenly aware of their powers and their 
responsibilities to the state associations. 
Each directcr is a man_ selected with 
care by his state body and the views 
they express represent the thoug!its 0! 
many thousands of member agents not 
able to come to Pittsburgh. 

While the board, like other legi-iative 
bodies assigns many subjects to sub- 
committees for initial study anc con- 
sideration it has to make final dé ms 


Five meetings have been schedule dur 
ing this convention, three of then eX 
ecutive and two of them open to com: 
pany men and the press. All en 
members of the National Associati 1 are 
permitted to attend some of the cu- 

tive sessions. 
One executive meeting of the directors 
was. devotéd to nominating ers 
the 


elected today. Tomorrow morn! 
directors act as a committee on 1 
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ind frame such suggestions as the 
ntion will be asked to vote upon. 
Thursday morning, after the convention 
has adjourned, a final executive session 
will be held at which appointment of 
ittees will be decided and other 
maticrs considered. The directors still 


have to act on such questions as reaffilia- 
ion of the Ohio association with the 
national body. Four members of the 
Ohio association are attending this con- 
vention. They are Gustav May, presi- 


dent of the Cincinnati board; J. W. 
Schweer, manager; W. A. Earls and 
West Shell. 

Hear Committee Reports 

Today’s open meeting of the board 
heat reports from most committee 
chairinen. Two exceptions were branch 
oface and inland marine committees, the 
former having already reported to the 
directors, and for the latter the chair- 
man, Hunter Brown, was attending an- 
other meeting. 

Will S. Keese, Jr., Chattanooga, branch 
office committee chairman, in his report 
made Sunday afternoon, stated he be- 
lieved that branch offices are a perma- 
nent part of the insurance structure and 
that with the exception of a few such 
laree centers as New York, Chicago, 
Phila lelphia and possibly some other 
excepted cities their operations have not 
been particularly harmful to the local 
agent 

He believes, after a rather full study 
of the problem that all the National 
Association can do is to stress principles 
of parity of operating costs. With that 
achic ved the committee feels agents can 
compete successfully with branch offices. 
In talks with insurance organization of- 
ficials and others in New York the com- 
mittee could not find many actual cases 
where branch. offices have been violating 
acquisition cost agreements by excess 
payments to brokers. 

Condemn Branch Office Report 


When this report was read to the 
board, several directors quickly con- 
demned it as not being sufficiently vigor- 
ous. President A. C. Wallace of New 
York State was among those who later 
appeared before the. resolutions sub- 
mnuttee to secure a stronger statement 
from the National Association. What 
the resolutions committee decides will 
be known when it reports to the con- 
vention tomorrow afternoon. 

\lthough it was believed the Factory 
Insurance Association had been settled 


at last night’s meeting of the directors, 


GUY T. WARFIELD, JR. 


(as reported elsewhere in this issue) the 
rs t was reopened this afternoon. 


e W. Hearle, Oregon, offered a 
Molton, which was adopted, that it was 
the onsensus of the directors that it 
W ntortunate, when executives of the 
were confronted with demands for 
1 ed rates and commissions on DP¢ 
Usiness that they did not consult with 


agents until it was too late to effect any 
changes. 

The motion further stated that the 
directors reserve judgment on the con- 
solidation of the three FIA’s into one 
national organization, and that it re- 
mains to be demonstrated whether this 
is a progressive step. “We believe” the 
motion concluded, “a better understand- 
ing of these subjects will be advanced 
and a repetition of hasty unfortunate 
actions avoided: by joint conferences 
And we, therefore, recommend that our 
special committee, and conferences with 
the companies, be continued.” 


Ralph W. Howe Report 


Ralph W. Howe, Richmond, Va., chair- 
man of the casualty and surety commit- 
tee, recommended the state associations 
study closely the new workmen’s com- 
pensation plans and support the broad 
principles they embody. He also recom- 
mended strongly that henceforth there 
be no separation between. companies and 
agents with respect to payment of 
agents’ compensation, as is done now 
under War Department insurance plans. 

The fire and accident prevention coin- 
mittees, reporting through their respec- 
tive chairmen, Harold N. Mann, Tacoma, 
Wash., and Victor G. Henry, Wichita, 
Kan., recommended close cooperation 
with one another and that all their ef- 
forts be associated with the public rela- 
tions program. 

L. A. Grier, Spartanburg, S. C., re- 
porting for the public relations commit- 
tee, told the story of the fund raising 
campaign and said that $150,000 has been 
earmarked for expenditure in the eigh- 
teen month period ending ject ah 
1944. He said that additional personnel 
will be secured for the New York and 
Washington offices of the National As- 
sociation. In conclusion he said the 
public relations drive “has already 
achieved tangible and heartening prog- 
ress.” Vernon T. Brown, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., was allowed the floor to present 
a recommendation that the Association 
go on record as opposed to the action 
of the National Conference of Church 
Councils in supporting the cooperative 
movement. This matter was referred to 
the resolutions sub-committee. 

Carson on Finances 

R. M. L. Carson, Glens Falls, N. Y., 
chairman of the finance committee, told 
the directors the Association expenses 
were $156,000 for the year. He said that 
future financing of public relations work 
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should be a budget item and not kept 
permanently upon a voluntary contribu- 
tion basis. The report showed the con- 
tingency reserve fund amounts to $1235, 
000. It will be allowed to accumulate. 
The membership committee also rec- 
ommended employment of additional 
personnel at the New York office to be 
(Continued on Page 41) 


Wade Fetzer, Jr., Awarded 
The Woodworth Memorial 


honor was awarded to him as a fitting 
tribute to his years ‘a activity in the 
educational and public relations fields. 
Mr. Fetzer, along with L. P. McCord 
of Jacksonville, Fla. who has already 
been honored with the Woodworth Me- 
morial, were pioneers in the movement 
to develop a successful National Asso- 
ciation educational program such as is 
now receiving acceptance in many parts 
of the country. 

The Sparlin cup, given to the state 
association which has rendered the most 
signal service to the American Agency 
System during the last twelve months, 
was awarded to the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation for its quick and eager response 
to the public relations program in se- 
curing tea and in other ways pro- 
moting National Association activities. 
The Virginia Assocation was runner-up 
for this cup. 


Membership Cup to Alabama 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12—Initial award of 
the new Connecticut Association Mem- 
bership Trophy, going to the state as- 
sociation which has achieved the highest 
total of points on the basis of percent 
age increase, numerical increase, local 
board strength and general membership 

WADE FETZER, JR. development, was made today. to the 
: ba Alabama Association. It had a 53% gain 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 12—Wade Fetzer, Jr... in membership. Nebraska was second 
vice president of W. A. Alexander & with 31% and Oregon third with 19% 
Co. of Chicago and member of the Na- In numerical gains the Indiana Asso- 
tional Association's educational commit- ciation led with 119, California was sec 
tee, received the Woodworth Memorial ond with 104 and sine third with 
at the annual banquet tonight. This high —eighty-seven. 





Association Supports Federal Bills, 
Rejects Resolution on Commentators 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 13—The national board of state directors of the NAIA proposed 
six resolutions which were presented to the convention today by Alvin S. Keys, 
Springfield, Ill, resolutions chairman. Five of them were adopted unanimously and 
one aimed at anti-insurance public commentators was killed after spirited discus- 
sion. Following is a summary of the resolutions adopted: 

1. Endorsed the principle of regulation of insurance by the several states in 
accordance with local needs, problems and laws, as sanctioned by law, custom, tra- 
dition and the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States over a period 
of seventy-five years; condemned any fundamental change as op posed to the inter- 
ests of the insuring public, the agenis and the entire business of insurance, and 
endorsed the a reaffirmed in the Bailey-Van Nuys Senate bill and the 
Hancock and Walters House bills now before Congress to maintain insurance under 
state regulation. 

2. Declared that whereas rating plans for compensation and other classes of 
insurance have been satisfactorily worked out, “resolved, that the time has come 
when a definite statement should be made to the effect that henceforth there will 
be no separation between companies and producers as respects their remuneration 
which shall be a part of the premium dollar.” 

3. Opposed the principle of any plan which requires separate treatment for 
insurance on lump sum contracts for the reason that the principle embodied in 
all lump sum contracts is based on management's ability to design, engineer, man- 
ufacture and determine costs of the product one item of which is the cost of in- 
surance, “therefore management must have freedom to provide insurance through 
the usual channels.” 


4. Accorded approval of the expression by the administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration of the principles of private enterprise “wherein he 
discouraged undertakings by the United States Government or department thereof 


which would be in direct competition with established enterprises.” 


5. Recognized “with grateful appreciation the response that has been made 
by so many of our dency in answering the call to arms in defense of our lib- 
erty” and pledged “our whole effort and our whole resources to the Government 
in this trying time.” 

The sixth resolution, which was rejected by the convention, stated that “the 
National Association has no knowledge of any $700,000 fund alleged by some press 
and radio commentators to be used by fire insurance to get the Bailey-Hancock 
bills through Congress.” It was further. stated that the association “has no part 
in any such alleged slush fund and in fact does not believe any such fund exists.” 


When this proposed resolu — of the directors was read on the convention floor, 
Wade Fetzer, Jr., Chicago, and J. W. Rose, Buffalo, N. Y., immediately arose and 
denounced the resolution as giving undue recognition to the anti-insurance public 
commentators. When the vote was called, only a few in the hall supported the 
resolution; many opposed and defeated it. 

In making his acceptance speech just before the convention closed, newly elected 
President Moreton said with reference to the resolution which was defeated: 

“While appreciating that it was not the sense of the association to give cog- 
nizance to rumor in the form of a resolution, the officers do wish definitely to state 
that of course the National Association would not approve under any circumstances 
the expenditure of any money to influénce legislation improperly. 


“Let there be no misunderstanding about that and when you return to your 
homes you can so advise anyone and everyone.” 
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Thomas Appeals for Agency Support 


Of State Rights 


A stirring appeal to the agents of the country to make common cause with the fire 
companies in their joint interest and wn the interest of their policyholders in. supporting 
vigorously the bills now before Congress to reaffirm the mtent of Congress that the 


Federal anti-trust acts are not to be 


construed as applicable to uisurance, 


was made by 


John M. Thomas, president of the National Union [ire and of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, in his address at the opening session of the meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at Pittsburgh, October 11. 


Speaking on the subject, “United for the Publi 


Interest,” Mr. Thomas analyzed 


clearly and logically the train of events from the attack on fire insurance of the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Federal Department of Justice through “the consequent introduc- 


tion in Congress of the bills designed to protect the public, 
panies against the chaotic conditions which such attack, 


the people ot the United States.” 
The first section of 


the agents and the com- 
if successful would inflict upon 


Vr. Thomas’ address was on the subject of public relations. 


The second section, dealing with the anti-trust litigation and the Congressional measures, 


follows in full: 


Today, as you know, our business is 
being attacked. At no time in our his- 
tory has it been more important for all 
branches of the business to stand united 
in presenting to the public, as we are 
privileged to do in this country, the facts 
I refer to the attempts 


as we see them. 


made during the last year to apply the 
Federal anti-trust laws to fire insurance. 
These attempts are most disturbing be- 
cause of the uncertainties and implica- 
tions involved. They not only threaten 
our business with thorough demoraliza- 


tion and the fire insured public with se 


vere hardship, but place in jeopardy 
sacred American principles which have 
been stoutly defended and maintained 
since the framing of the Constitution. 


1942, the Anti 


Trust Division without warning suddenly 


In August, Federal 


announced a nation-wide criminal inves- 


tigation of the fire insurance business 


Then in November—three months later 
an indictment of some 198 companies and 
seven individuals was secured in 


\tlanta. 


twenty 
the Federal District Court at 

Since this initial action we all have 
hecome well aware of the frontal assault 
on the whole institution of fire insurance 
as it has been established in this coun- 
trv. The Anti-Trust Division, while vig- 
Atlanta, 
New York 


both involving practically 


orously prosecuting its case in 


announced investigations in 
and California 


the same 


defendants and based upon 

alleged acts of the same general char 
acter as those charged in Atlanta. 
Indictment Was Dismissed 

In August, 1943, the Federal District 

Court of Atlanta held that the Federal 


anti-trust laws did not apply to insur- 
ance and dismissed the indictment. The 
iederal Anti-Trust Division has appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court. 
Now as to the meaning of these activ 
ities, I wish to make it clear that as I 


see it the agents are as much involved 


in so far as the results are concerned 
as the companies. Make no mistake 
about that. If the Anti-Trust Division 


is successful in its efforts, the fire in- 
business and 


with it 


surance everybody con- 


nected face demoralization and 
complete chaos. The public has a vital 


interest at stake, too, since these pro- 


ceedings concern all policyholders every- 
where. 

In the first place, this attempt to 
apply the Federal anti-trust laws to the 
business of fire insurance challenges the 
rights of the states to regulate their 
ewn affairs. The record is clear that 
this is true. For over seventy-five vears 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has repeatedly held that insurance may 
be regulated by the states. For over 
ninety years insurance has been reg- 
ulated by the states—each state acting 
in its own way to meet local conditions 
in the best interests of its citizens. 
Throughout these vears a whole network 
of state laws and regulations has grown 
up. 


Accept State Regulation 


State regulation has been accepted by 
the courts, all branches of the insurance 
business and the public as the proper 
and most effective way of protecting 
policyholders and the public interest in 
insurance. Thus our business, conduct- 
ed by thousands and thousands of local 
agents throughout the country, has been 
built to conform to the details of regu- 
lation by the various states, after nine 
decades of well considered trial and er- 


ror by law making and regulatory au- 
thorities. 
very state requires a license as a 


prerequisite to engaging in fire insurance 
underwriting. Ivery state has require- 
ments aimed at maintaining the solvency 
of the fire insurance companies licensed 
by it. Every state reserves the right to 
revoke or refuse to renew any license 
granted by it. 

Twenty-seven states provide by stat- 
ute for rating bureaus. Only two states, 
Nebraska and = lowa, prohibit them. 
Twenty-nine states provide that the 
rates used by fire insurance companies 
be filed with state insurance depart- 
ments. In nineteen states fire insurance 
companies may not deviate from the 
rates promulgated by their rating bureaus 
unless a formal deviation is filed with, 
or approved by, the state Insurance De- 
partment. In all states comprehensive 
exhibits of the details of operations in- 
cluding profit and loss computations are 
required to be filed annually. In addi- 
tion, expert auditors employed by the 
states critically and in great detail peri- 
odically examine the financial condition 
of every fire insurance company author- 
ized to do business in the respective 
States. 


Encourage Uniform Rates 


interest 
insurance 


The states have shown great 
in encouraging uniform fire 
rates through anti-rebate and anti-dis- 
crimination statutes. At the present 
time forty-three states prohibit rebating 
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any part of fire insurance premiums or 
viving an assured any advantage not 
specified in the policy. Thirty-six states 
forbid the making of any rate which 
discriminates unfairly between risks in 
the application of like charges and cred- 
its and between risks of essentially the 
same hazards. 

The states, finally, have sought to ob- 
tain uniform policies in the interest of 
promoting uniformity in all details of 
the insurance policy. Today thirty-two 
states prescribe standard forms of poli- 
cies which must be used. 

Thus state regulation is directed at 
controlling competition and preventing 
unfair discrimination. It aims at uni- 
form and equal treatment of equal haz- 
ards. 

Therefore in insurance the adequacy 
and non-discriminatory character of rates 
is of even greater importance to the 
public than low rates. And it is the 
interest of the public in the solvency 
of the companies that the states under- 
take to protect. 


Some Harmful Effects 


What would be some of the harmful 
effects on the insurance business if the 
Anti-Trust Division was successful in its 
attacks and Federal anti-trust laws were 
held applicable to insurance ? 

The most devastating effect would be 
the nullification of state regulation, thus 
making it practically impossible to carry 
on fire insurance business with any de- 
gree of certainty as to what the com- 
panies might or might not do. As 
have just indicated, the history of our 
business clearly shows that the public 
interest is best served by requiring or 
permitting cooperative action among the 
companies. A study of the development 
of our business clearly reveals that un- 
bridled competition results in favoritism 
to the strong companies and big policy- 
holders as against the weak companies 
and small policyholders. It shows that 
the companies acting in uncontrolled 
competition with each other often wrote 
insurance at rates which violate sound 
business practice and the laws of aver- 
ages, thus making these companies in- 
solvent with resulting loss to the policy- 








ills in Congress 


holders and the public generally. 
These common sense facts have made 
sense to the courts and to the public 
alike for almost a century. 
Ask No Special Privileges 


The companies, therefore, are not ask- 
ing to be exempt from any laws which 
should properly govern this business, 
They are not asking for any snecial 
franchise or privileges. They clearly are 
not asking to be exempted from regula- 
tion. Probably no business exists today 
that is subject to the same degree of 
state regulation as ours. Nor are they 
seeking immunity from prosecution for 
any acts of which the courts may find 
them guilty. 

They are asking that the nature and 
history of the fire insurance business be 
fully considered before anything is done 
to nullify the progress that has been 
made throughout the years. 

Fire insurance, as you well know, is 
not a commodity or manufactured prod- 
uct. The universal law governing com- 
modities—the law of supply and demand 
—is not applicable to the fire insurance 
business. The public interest, as I have 
stated, lies in making sure not only that 
premium rates and the like are uniform 
and fair to the premium payer, but also 
that they are adequate to protect the 
solvency of the companies in the interest 
of the policyholders. Otherwise there 
would be no real insurance. 

Require Unbridled Competition 

On the other hand, Federal anti-trust 
laws, requiring unbridled competition by 
prohibiting all cooperative action, are 
not concerned primarily with the solv- 
ency of the companies. Whether fire 
insurance companies offer their goods 
and services at prices which lead them 
to bankruptcy is of no concern to the 
Federal anti-trust laws. These laws are 
designed to protect the public against 
monopoly practice. Unlike state regula- 
tory laws, they have no_ policyholder 
interest in company solvency. 

You can readily see that utter chaos 
will result if the Federal anti-trust laws 
are now held to apply to fire insurance. 
If the business complied with Federal 
anti-trust laws, it could not comply with 
the state laws. If the business complied 
with the state laws, it would violate the 
Federal laws. No fire insurance com- 
pany or fire insurance agent would know 
what to do and the public would be the 
sufferers from the resulting confusion. 


It is because of these easily foresee- 
able consequences that one can scarcely 
escape inquiting why this attack on our 


business is being made. Is this attack 
part and parcel of an effort to extend 


Federal bureaucracy to every form ol 
large scale American business? Is 1 
intended deliberately to create su !i cha- 
otic conditions in the insurance |) )siness 


as would support a spurious dem ind for 


Federal regulation that would ot! erwise 
be neither necessary nor desirab! 
Threat to State Rights 

There is a clear threat in this situa- 

tion to the rights of the states, ‘o the 


will of Congress and to the ordery con: 
duct of the insurance business. 


Federal District Judge Underw od, 
dismissing the indictment in Atla‘.ia, de 
clared: “If there is to be any «<ertul- 
ing of the long line of clear an thor 
oughly considered decisions of Su- 
preme Court, acquiesced in for s:venty- 
five years by Congress and administra 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Mr. Agent — 
WAR-TIME CONDITIONS 





demand that you dollars out -_ tes 
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YES, MR. AGENT, YOUR FILES CAN BE 
SIMPLIFIED, and at the same time energized, so 


as to put more premium dollars on your books. 


The illustration on this page shows how. It pic- 
tures a system which not only combines six records 
in one (a time-saving feature particularly appreci- 
ated by agencies with depleted staffs) but also 
embodies a modern line record which is unique 
because of being coupled with a production 
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record that steps up sales activities. Over a mil- 
lion of these “6 in 1” record folders are in use in 
Royal-Liverpool agencies—a convincing answer 
to the question, “Do they produce extra pre- 
mium dollars?” 


For full particulars regarding this agency-build- 
ing aid—one of many reasons why it pays to rep- 
resent the Royal-Liverpool Groups—write to our 
Publicity Department. 
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Representative Men On Public Relations 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 13.—In a session which 
lived up to its name of “Public Rela- 
tions by opening its doors to 
a large group of Pittsburgh industrialists 
and business men to hear the discussions, 
the NAIA this afternoon gave a public 
demonstration of its public relations 
ideals. The big moment, obviously was 
the appearance of Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd of Virginia who was the closing 
speaker. 


Forum” 


business itself had an 
program in the 


The insurance 
able spokesman on the 


person of President Kenneth Spencer of 


the Globe Indemnity Co., and the ses- 
sion was rounded out with the appear- 
ance of Vice President William A. Rob- 


Tribune 
President 
Brands, 
who is National 
Industrial Information Committee of the 
National 
representing industry. 

L. A. Grier of Spartanburg, 
Carolina, chairman of the 
committee relations, 


York Herald 
representing the press and 

James S. Adams of Standard 
vice-chairman of the 


New 


inson of the 


Association of Manufacturers, 
South 
association’s 
on public presided 


over the forum and introduced the 


speakers. The forum proved to be a 
happy finale to a convention which was 
considered both 
and it 


progressive and con- 


structive was designed to serve 


as a model for similar public meetings 


to be staged by the agents in their sev- 


eral communities. 
William E. Robinson 


“When the press looks at public rela- 
it seems to me that what it sees 
today is something much more impor- 
tant and significant than the ordinary 
publicity of yesterday,” said William E. 
Robinson, vice president, New York 
Herald Tribune, who represented the 
press on the public relations forum. 

“T believe I can speak for the news- 
paper fraternity when I say there is no 
more heartening sign on the business 
and political horizon than the present 
attention given to public relations by 
business associations and industrial cor- 
porations. There are thousands of dra- 
matic and significant incidents every 
day in the operation of American busi- 
ness—and business is beginning to see 
these and learn how to talk and write 
about them. It is no longer felt that a 
financial statement and a_curt exposi- 
tory news release is sufficient to in- 
form the public. 

“That is a healthy sign, and it is 
appreciated by newspaper editors as well 
as by the reading public and business 
men themselves. It is my own feeling 
that the attitudes of newspaper editors 
about business news have changed great- 
ly in the last fifteen years. Editors real- 
ize that the day to day operations of 
the business structure are simply a re- 
flection of our economic life, which. in 
turn affects the whole body of the pop- 
ulation in its social and political be- 
haviour. That is why the financial pages 
of newspapers have expanded their scope 
to cover all functions of business man- 
agement in addition to the financial side. 
And news about business is not alto- 
gether confined, as it once was, to this 
section of the paper. Our general news 
columns contain many news items about 


tions, 
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business of interest to the whole popu- 
lation, as well as the business fraternity.” 


New Kind of Government 


Mr. Robinson said the greatest ex- 
ample of the need for sound public re- 
lations is to be found in what happened 
to American public opinion during the 
thirties, when “a certain branch of the 
Government in Washington became pop- 
ulated by a group of disillusioned and 
sometimes unconsciously diabolical, poli- 
tical dillettantes—many recruited from 
college faculties and business failures,” 
whose intention was to impose a new 
kind of government “in exchange for 
the economic health of this nation.” 

This group, he said, created a poison 
in the public mind about so-called big 
business, and American industrialists and 
business men were so preoccupied with 
their jobs that they had no ear to the 
ground to sense the direction in which 
public opinion was going. 

“They couldn’t see the germs that were 
being injected into the mind of the man 
in the street,” he said. “Public relations 
to them consisted for the most part of 


hiring a fellow to keep their names out’ 


of the papers in case there was any bad 
news about them or their companies.” 


Imminent Disruption of System 


As a result of this attitude, Mr. Robin- 
son said, when the war came on, there 
was “imminent disruption of the indus- 
trial system which had built up this 
country. If you don’t believe it, go back 
and look at the record and you will find 
that at the time of Pearl Harbor there 
were more officials and directors of 
American companies under indictment 
than there were Government lawyers 
to try the cases, and believe me—they 
weren’t short of Government lawyers. 

“It is said that the total of these 
indictments at that one time were in 
excess of all the bootleggers indicted 
by the Federal government during the 
whole era of national prohibition. I 
talked to a number of these men two 
or three months after Pearl Harbor. 
Not all had the same feeling of defeat 
—but the reaction of a substantial pro- 
portion of them at that time might be 
summed up in these words—‘The Amer- 
ican way and the American system of 
free enterprise is all over. Sure, we'll 
expand our plants and work day and 


night to win the war, but when the war 
is over the government is going to 
break us into little pieces.” 


Adams on Free Enterprise 


Mr. Adams, who immediately preceded 
Senator Byrd on the program, spoke on 
“Working Together for Post-War Amer- 
ica,” presenting a strong plea for the 
preservation of free enterprise. He said 
the purpose of the National Industrial 
Information Committee, which numbers 
among its membership a group of sin- 
cerely interested insurance men, is to 
explain and sell the free enterprise sys- 
tem to the American people. 

“What is it that the American people 
want in the post-war world?” said Mr. 
Adams. “Our investigation shows that 
the public’s and industry’s post-war ob- 
jectives are identical. They include pro- 
ductive jobs for all, higher standards of 
living, economic security, economic op- 


OTulmM 


portunity and individual freedom. And 
full production is the only method of 
attaining them. 

“Obviously, we cannot have full em- 
ployment unless production is great 
enough to create a demand for all avail- 
able labor. Nor can we develop true 
economic security except as the indi- 
vidual, out of his own production, builds 
his own security through insurance or 
investment. 

“We must recognize that a paternal- 
istic state can provide made work for a 
considerable period of time before it 
goes bankrupt. Also it can provide a 
modicum of social security. But a sliare 
the work and share the wealth program 
penalizes the productive citizens on be- 
half of the non-productive. It offers no 
real foundation for human or social prog- 
ress, and it is not adequate to satisfy 
the venturesome and ambitious spirit 
that characterizes America.” 


Senator Byrd Accorded Great Ovation 


Virginian Endorses Bailey Bill and Says Declaration of Con- 
gress Is In Order; Decries Bureaucracy and Says 
Hope of America Lies in Congress 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 13—United States 
Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, ad- 
dressing the convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents today 
as the featured speaker on the public 
relations forum, declared his strong sup- 
port for the B ailey bill in the Senate, 
stating that it is not the intent of Con- 
gress to include insurance within the 
scope of the Anti-Trust Acts. He re- 
ceived a tumultuous ovation when he de- 
clared this legislation to be of vital con- 
cern to all who believe in insurance as 
an integral part of the system of free 
enterprise. 

“It is vital,” the Senator asserted, ‘to 
all who believe in states’ rights. Insur- 
ance is not commerce and neither the 
people, the Congr ress nor the courts have 
so considered it.” He told his huge audi- 
ence that “the Bailey bill asserts the 
historic American position and a declara- 
tion of Congress is in order.” 

The convention hall this afternoon 
was packed to the doors with well over 
1,000 men and women. In addition to 
those at the insurance convention there 
were present several hundred prominent 
business, industrial and financial leaders 
of Pittsburgh, invited by the local board 
here to attend. 

Attacks Federal Bureaucracy 

Introduced by L. A. Grier, chairman 
of the public relations committee, Sena- 
tor Byrd was accorded a great ovation 
when he opened his powerful attack on 
the growth of Federal bureaucracy and 
its threats to American bus‘ness. He 
pulled no punches in saying “this giant 
bureaucracy is steadily and insidiously 
robbing the American people of the 
freedom guaranteed to them under our 
constitutional democracy.” At many 
points in his address the Senator was 
interrupted by prolonged applause. 

Speaking on the problem of how this 
bureaucracy may be checked, Senator 
Byrd said “we must demand that vital 
decisions in months ahead not be made 
by one man or by one group of men 
but made by the people through the 
democratic processes of Government.” 

He said that the people of the coun- 
try must insist that American business, 
and not the Government, provide em- 
ployment for returning soldiers. Like- 








SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD 


wise, he demanded that the post-war 
debt, which may be over $300,000,000, 000, 
must not be repudiated or paid hy the 
printing press method which would bring 
inflation disastrous to the economic sys 
tem. 


Balanced Budget—Tax Simplification 


“We must demand,” he said, “prompt 
dismantlement of this vast bureaucracy 
of over 3,000,000 civilian civil <«rvice 
employes. We must work graduaiy to- 
ward a balanced budget and it ts im 
perative that we begin to simpli) our 
tax system.” 

The Senator concluded his a:dress 
with a plea for public support of Con- 
gress “which will respond to a great 
upsurge of national indignation a ainst 


this Frankenstein of Federal bureat- 
cracy. Congress is the hope of America 
today. I want to make this co! ey 
prediction now, that when the oy 


over the people will thank God f 
Congress, as this Congress, tect d 
the people, is the only thing tha! cat 
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stan | between Government by represen- 
tat democracy on the one hand and 
Government by bureaucracy and dicta- 
torsiiip on the other. 

I; the present fiscal year the Gov- 


nt will spend nearly $100,000,000 


for ‘ne bureaucrats to travel, the Sena- 
tot id in condemning financial waste. 
He «aid also that if all this vast power 


‘tralized in Washington after the 
war “it will destroy our liberties and 
hankrupt our nation.” 

Dictatorship in Washington 

Tracing the growth of the trend to- 
ward dictatorship in Washington during 
the last decade, despite the presence in 
‘overnment of many able and pa- 
triotc men, the Senator said that the 
“Inncr-cirele” wants to change some of 
the fundamental American principles. 
“They do not hesitate to use the pres- 
ent emergency to work to that end.” 

“They desire,” he continued, “a Gov- 
ernment ruled by men rather than by 
law.’ 

Senator Byrd condemned the attempts 
by President Roosevelt to pack the 
United States Supreme Court and purge 
several Senators a few years ago. “Had 
this effort of the President succeeded,” 
the Senator emphasized, “he would have 
continued his purge to drive out of pub- 
lic life every member of Congress who 
dared to express disagreement with his 
wishes. Then the independence of the 
legislative branch would have been de- 
stroved.” 

Senator Byrd cited these several in- 
stances in which President Roosevelt has 
heen defeated in his aims to “empha- 
size that the. people themselves, once 


informed and fully aroused, can still 
control the operations of our Govern- 
ment. 

“Through many Federal agencies 
which have huge funds to spend the 
Government is being taken out of the 
hands of the lawmakers and given over 
to appointed officials and agencies over 
whom the citizens have no control,” the 
Senator said. He went on to say that 
President Roosevelt has declared for 
four freedoms and Vice President Wal- 
lace has added seven more freedoms, 
but “it is significant that missing from 
the eleven freedoms are two vital to 
America. One is the freedom from 
bureaucracy and the other is the free- 
dom of the private enterprise system. 


“Without free enterprise,” Senator 
Byrd stressed, “we can have only a 
Government by state socialism. There 


is no alternative. It is either our busi- 
ness system, which is the foundation 
stone of our Democratic institutions, or 
it is totalitarian control of our people, 
which means socialism in some form, 
and which will be destructive of the 
American way of life.” 

The speaker told his attentive audi- 
ence that the American system can be 
menaced or destroyed by excessive tax- 
ation, by senseless regimentation or by 
Government competition with private 
business. “With a strong and vigorous 
private enterprise system we can stand 
a heavy burden of taxation,” he con- 
tinued. “We can stand intelligent and 
reasonable regulation, but we cannot 
stand Government competition. This will 
quickly destroy the free enterprise sys- 
tem.” 


Spencer Views Post-War Problems 


Globe Indemnity President Urges That “Public Interest” Be 
Kept Uppermost, That Insurance of Future Must Meet 
This Test; Fundamentals Scrutinized 


Kenneth Spencer, Globe Indemnity 
president who represented the insurance 
industry on the public relations forum 
which was a feature of the NAIA clos- 
ing session October 13 in Pittsburgh, 
made a hit with his searching and in- 
terpretative analysis of post-war prob- 
lems under the title: “Partners: What 
of the Future?” Wisely Mr. Spencer 
did not assume the role of prognostica- 
tor, expressing freely his own opinions 
or conclusions. Rather he urged his 
agent audience by a series of questions 
to give long and serious study to some 
of the fundamentals of the fire and cas- 
ualty-surety business which may be af- 
tected or changed by the new order of 
things in the future. 

Pointing to the need for more re- 
search, public relations and sales pro- 


motion, Mr. Spencer complimented the 
National Association upon its launching 
of a ound public relations program, and 
said that stock company men are mov- 
mg in the same direction. The Asso- 


ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
ot which he is vice president, has au- 
thorized its officers “to add a real re- 
search) department to its many other 
Important activities.” 


Public Interest Uppermost 


; M . Spencer began his address by 
— g to the need for more enlight- 
pr nd more unselfish cooperation be- 
Wee 


tient companies and the agents, par- 
culily in connection with matters 
peer the public interest is uppermost. 
Mp.asizing what is tersely called “the 


Public interest,” the speaker said that 


Mia as never before every activity of 
usincss is being tested by that yard- 
stick He was confident that in the 
» the tests will be more rigid than 
ps Me now or ever have been and 
— ( I think most of us welcome 
Lae tems and have no fear of the 
ee if facts about our business are 


sently and fairly reported. There- 


fore, I bespeak the continued and con- 
tinual application to all our cooperative 
activities of ‘the test of the public in- 
terest’. ” 

Mr. Spencer’s summation on this point 
was that “the public interest is served 
when part of insurance premiums is 
spent for effective methods we invent 
and promote to save lives, limbs and 
property through the prevention of acci- 
dents and fires. The public interest is 
promoted when we lower insurance costs 
through loss prevention and the efficient 
management and distribution of our in- 
demnities and services.” 

How Future May Affect Our Business 

The speaker then directed his atten- 
tion to specific factors of the fire and 
casualty-surety business and how the 
post-war future may affect them. “Our 
business is built upon certain funda- 
mental conditions, and in looking to the 
post-war future we may make a mis- 
take in assuming that these conditions 
are permanent,” he said. In fact, Mr. 
Spencer intimated that in some cases 
they might change without much ad- 
vance notice, i. e., the fire insurance rate 
structure might now be in chaos if Judge 
Underwood’s able decision in the recent 
Atlanta case had been different. Fol- 
lowing are the conditions set forth by 
Mr. Spencer: 

“1, Habitual preference by a great majority 
of insurance buyers for stock casualty-surety 
and fire companies represented by independent 
agents and brokers. The growth of those com- 
panies who ‘sell for less’ was substantial during 
the depression years, and many’ of them have 
sought consistently to depreciate the value of 
agency service, 

“2. We now have to a high degree stabiliza- 
tion of rates at generally adequate levels, either 
by voluntary action or under Governmental di- 
rection, Competition and state regulation have 


kept these rates on a level providing only a 
small margin of profit (or none at all for certain 
periods, i. e., workmen’s compensation insur- 
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ance). For years loss prevention education and 
practices have produced a fairly constant reduc- 
tion in losses and, consequently, in rate levels. 

“3. Establishment of expense factors in rates 
as a percentage of loss cost. This has been 
done for decades, both as to agency and com- 
pany expenses. As loss costs go down, expense 
dollars shrink under this system, but as some 
expenses can not be reduced in proportion to 
the reduction in loss cost, the percentage of the 
premium for expenses tends to go up, and looks 
large to the critical and uninformed. 

“4, In our business as yet we have had only 
a small amount of competition from Govern- 
ment or Government subsidized organizations, 
except in the workmen’s compensation class. 


“eg 


5. Research, public relations and sales pro- 
motion: Even with the recently increased inter- 
est in these fields a negligible percentage’ of the 
premiums received has been spent either by com- 
panies or agents for these activities which are 
so important in other businesses. 


Large Potential Market Still Unsold 
“6. Our potential market: Insurance still is 
not bought by most Americans; it must be sold. 
Only in the workmen’s compensation field to a 
large extent, and in other classes to a very 
limited degree is insurance compulsory or re- 
quired by public or private authority. Even 
when it is required, salesmanship and service 
is expected by the buyer from both agent and 
company. With a large potential market still 
unsold, and faced with steadily increasing de- 
mands for service to policyholders, it is natural 
that we have tended to limit our selling and 
servicing to those of the public who could be 
sold and serviced most easily and economically.” 


Mr. Spencer did not think it is a bit 
too early to give serious thought to what 
effect any material change in any of 
these conditions would have on the fire 
and casualty- surety business. He put 
these questions: “Should we not ask our- 
selves what could and should be done if 
radical changes occur. Are changes in 
any of them desirable, either for us or 
in the interest of the public? If any 
changes are in the public interest, should 
we not find the way to make them, with- 
out injury to the soundness of our pro- 
tection? Let us examine briefly each 
of these subjects: 

Price Buying and Rate Stability 

“First is the matter of price buying. 
We know that cooperative buying and 
price buying have been greatly stimulated 
in recent years to the injury of those 
who sell quality goods and charge for 
intangibles such as long experience, gen- 
erous treatment, and intelligent individ- 
ual service. How can we best sell the 
value of experience, of sound protection, 
of intelligent service? How can we re- 
duce the cost of these important things 
without reducing their quality ? 

“Second, consider the matter of rate 
stability. Suppose that rates become 
chaotic because of unregulated competi- 
tion; or inadequate through uninformed 
or antagonistic regulation. What can 





we do to prevent either undesirable 
change? And should either occur what 
could we do, individually or collectively, 
to survive the period before good sense 
would again prevail? Are we prepared 
for the contingency that increased losses 
and expenses might require increased 
rates? 


“The third question: Rate-Making Re- 


form: Present and time-hallowed rate- 
making methods unavoidably result in 
some inequities. As more risks grow 
larger and many more grow smaller 
these inequalities affect more people: 
buyers and agents, as well as_ stock- 


holders and taxpayers. Should we not 
undertake serious study of how to im- 
prove insurance rate-making with twin 
objectives in mind: (a) adequate dollar 
incentive for agent and company to sell 
and properly service all who buy insur- 
ance, and (b) increased incentive for all 
who need insurance to insure, and ade- 
quately, because unnecessary dollars have 
not inflated the cost? Sufficient experi- 
ment has already taken place in these 
directions to encourage the belief that 
these related and important objectives 
may be achieved and that the public 
welcomes such improvements. 
Government Competition 


“Our fourth question is in the fore- 
front of business discussion in many 
fields. It is Government competition. 
Whatever the purpose may be of those 
who constantly advocate Government's 
entry into the field of private business, 
there are strong reasons for being con- 
fident that the American voter does not 
prefer bureaucratic service and will not 
sanction such interference with private 
business unless he cannot obtain what 
he wants elsewhere, or believes he is 
being unfairly treated or overcharged. 
He is willing to pay a profit for good 
wares or good service. What should we 
do to prevent the extension of competi- 
tion by Government or insure our suc- 
cess in such a contest if it should come ?” 


Research, Public Relations, Sales 
Promotion 


Coming to his fifth consideration, Mr. 
Spencer said the allied topics of re- 
search, public relations and sales pro- 
motion are involved. He felt that these 
factors and Government competition are 
intimately related, and declared: “The 
surest way to prevent more Government 














Spencer’s Slogan for Future 


Closing thought which Mr. Spencer 
left with his NAIA audience was that 
“paradoxical though it may seem I pro- 
pose that our partnership adopt as its 
slogan for the future: ‘Give more to 
more and ask less.’ Other great busi- 
nesses have done just that; can we do 
less? My answer is: we can do more!” 








competition in our field involves (a) 
studying the public’s needs and desires, 
(b) providing for both soundly, (c) let- 
ting every buyer (remember buyers are 
voters) know what is available to him 
and how reasonable is its cost, and (d) 
then doing what may be necessary to 
induce him to buy it. 


“Who can imagine a public demand 
for the Government to cor ae dis- 
tribute and service automobiles, refrig- 
erators or radios? When all motorists 
need automobile liability insurance and 
less than one-half of them buy it, is it 
remarkable that there is a demand for 
compulsory insurance to be provided by 
the state? State insurance has been 
tried in this country on both a monopo- 
listic and a competitive basis for many 
years in more than one class of busi- 
ness. It is certain that its progress has 
not been checked by public knowledge of 
its relative value and cost. Is this not 
a fertile field for research upon which 
sound and effective public relations and 
sales promotion programs can be built?” 

Developing this feature of his address 
more fully, Mr. Spencer made the point 
that “a satisfied policyholder is a sup- 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Finding Profit in Personal Accounts 


Accounts Be Made 
subject of the 
Office 


session 


Personal 
Profitable ?” 
Development 


a FS 
was the 
program, 
Oc- 
Association of 


Business 
conducted at the morning 
tober 12 of the National 
Insurance Agents at Pittsburgh. 

Allan I. Wolff, Chicago, past president 
of the NAIA and chairman of its Ad- 
visory Council of the BDO, 

Milton W. Mays, director of the 
conducted the 
the following speakers: J. 
sart, president, Donaldson 
Co., Pittsburgh; Raymond A. 
Tucker & Johnston, Pittsburgh; Frank 
S. Wilkinson, Wilkinson & Bulluck, 
Mount, N. C., and Joseph D. 


Julian Son, Annap- 


presided. 

BDO, 
program and introduced 
Louis Bos- 


Motor 


Tucker, 


vice 


Rocky 
Lazenby, Srewer & 
olis, Md. 

The pr 


to present the several elements involved 


gram was carefully prepared 


accounts, Mr. Bossart rep- 
Average Man,” the as- 


in personal 
resenting “Mr. 
sured; Mr. Tucker talking 
Mr. Wilkinson on servicing 
Lazenby on collecting. 

Mr. Bossart, representing the buyer, 
talked frankly on his experiences in 
connection with the purchase of per- 
sonal insurance. Some of his reactions, 
developed over a period of twelve years, 
were favorable to insurance; others were 
critical of the relations between agents 
and purchasers of the coverage. He 


on soliciting; 


and Mr. 


spoke extemporancously. 
Mays’ Introductory Remarks 
In Mr. Mays’ introductory remarks, 


before he introduced the speakers, he said 


that despite claims he has heard agents 
make that they cannot afford to write 
policies carrying small premiums, he is 
not convinced any agent can truthfully 
say that he cannot afford to write any 
policy regardless of how small it may 
be, providing he can collect the premium. 

“Quite aside from the dollars and cents 
item in writing small policies,” he said, 
“there is another consideration that de- 
mands that we give this subject careful 
study. The insurance business, like 
many other large businesses, has been 
beset by sharp criticism from those who 
would make our business over. One 
charge that has been leveled at us is 
that we have failed to do a thorough 
job in protecting many persons in the 
middle and lower income brackets who 
have but small values at risk. This is 
a charge upon which we can well re- 
flect, for, if it is true, we are guilty 
of neglecting the largest group of prop- 
erty owners in the United States as 
well as those who, in the aggregate, have 
the greatest amount of values at risk. 

“We feel that it is highly appropriate 
to consider the subject of personal ac- 
counts as distinguished from the so- 
called business accounts because, accord- 
ing to various reliable estimates, more 
than one-third of our total premium in- 
come comes from the personal accounts 
involving small premiums. If we already 
have contact with the large group of 
partially insured individuals represented 
by this substantial volume of premiums, 
we have in our very hands the prospect 
list needed for the development of a 
considerable amount of new_ business. 
At the same time we have the avenue 
along which we can travel to discharge 
what we might call our social obligation 
to make sound insurance protection 
available to all who need it.” 


Tucker on Professional Soliciting 


How soliciting personal accounts on a 
professional basis may lead to a volume 
of industrial and mercantile business 
which in turn creates new personal ac- 
counts with executive and office person- 
nel was described by Tucker. 

His agency, Tucker & Johnston, Pitts- 
burgh, handles multiple lines, including 
life, and Mr. finds that one 
complements the other; an accident pol- 
icy produces a life application, an auto- 
policy produces an accident ap- 
plication, a residence liability risk pro- 
duces a residence burglary or a fire line, 


Raymond 


Tucker line 


mobile 


etc 

Mr. Tucker is a proponent of the sur- 
vey system which he says in so many 
cases shows omissions of necessary cov- 


erages. 
“Tt is truly amazing,” he said, “to find 
in our surveys, so many persons with- 








SAYS: 


out inany of the important coverages— 
and many whose coverage is incomplete 
or inadequate. It is true that the in- 
dividual policy premiums, in most cases, 
are not large—but in the aggregate, on 
a given risk, they can amount to a sub- 
stantial figure. However, our first 
thought should be the professional view- 
point, service to our customers, with the 
premium and the commission being sec- 
ondary in thought.” 


Develop Professional Personality 


In order to attract any type of busi- 
ness, he said, the agency must develop 
a professional personality expressed 
through the entire personnel. As aids to 
new business through service to present 
policyholders, he recommended the fol- 
lowing 

Pending claims should be periodically 
checked with the adjusting department 
in order to hasten their settlement and 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Wilkinson on Friendly Servicing 


Purchase of a farm implement for a 
farmer, supplying a carpenter or a 
plumber, a check cashed, a paper no- 
tarized, repairs for a dwelling, gas ra- 
tion application completed—these are the 
types of what Frank Wilkinson calls 
friendly services for the customers of 
his agency—Wilkinson, Bulluck & Co., 
Rocky Mount, N. 

Mr. Wilkinson said he likes to think 
of his office as a symphony, the various 
departments or activities supplying the 
variations, with insurance as the central 
theme. So, he said, his office supplies 
practically anything the customer wants 
—other than completing his income tax 
return, 

With respect to keeping policyholders 
up to date, Mr. Wilkinson gave these 
examples of the manner in which his 
agency operates: 

When the new residence theft policy 
came out every customer of the agency 
who carried the old form was contacted 
and every one changed to the new, 
broader form. In addition, fifty new 
policies of this type were sold in one 
month. “With each new residence bur- 
glary policy sold,” said Mr. Wilkinson, 
“we have placed one more stepping stone 
to make it easier to sell customers a 
personal property floater.” 

By calling attention to the lack of 
extended coverage on all invoices ac- 
companying fire policies, the agency has 
added this coverage to practically all of 
its policies covering dwellings. 

If a policy is written for one year, 
the agency always quotes the three year 
rate when mailing out renewals. 

The agency prides itself on prompt 
settlement of claims; in the case of 


small claims, handled in the agency, the 
practice is to have the assured sign the 
receipt along with the proof of loss, 
The agency gives him its check and the 
company reimburses the agency. Larger 
claims are handled by a local adjuster, 
often saving delays. The agency uses 
its own firm of attorneys on casualty 
claims. Among the small services the 
agency has used which have proved ef- 
fective, Mr. Wilkinson listed the follow- 
ing: 
Special Farm Service 

“We do not write our farm business 
through any of the farm departments 
of the companies, but we have found 
one special service we render works like 
a charm. When we insure a farm that 
has as many as four or five buildings 
we draw a very clear and attractive dia- 
gram in triplicate, showing the descrip- 
tion of the various buildings, assign a 
number to each, and note the amount 
of insurance carried on each. Item num- 
bers in the schedule attached to the 
policy agree with those shown on the 
diagram. 

“The original of this diagram is de- 
livered to the assured and the other 
copies are attached to the daily reports. 
This not only gives the customer, the 
agent and the company a clear jicture 
of the insurance coverage and avoids 


confusion, but impresses the cusiomer, 

as he feels that he has received some 

special service. 
“In order to facilitate the financing 


of small premiums, we prepared aid had 
printed a very simple instalment note. 
It is flexible, as we can arranc® the 
payments to suit the customer. hese 


(Continued on Page 34) 








"THIS 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE SYMBOL IS A HALLMARK OF INTEGRITY. 
THE TRADE MARK OF A PROGRESSIVE COMPANY FOR PROGRESSIVE AGENTS. 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


THIS AGES-OLD SYMBOL IS A CHINESE WAY OF EXPRESSING WITH TRADE-MARK 
SIMPLICITY, THE PROMISE OF LONG LIFE. 
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Tell the Middleman’s Story 
to Your Own Community 


with the 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CHECK-MAILER 


HEN you pay your own bills, whether 
printer, garage, landlord, doctor — mid- 
dlemen all—write your check, slip it in a 
NATIONAL SURETY Check-Mailer. Join with 
hundreds of other Agents and Brokers in 
telling your story as a middleman —tell it to 


your own community. 


The Check-Mailer says ...We enjoy sending you 
this check—because—your profits as a middle- 
man member of the American business system 
are well earned. When you fail to deal with a 
local insurance agent—you whittle down the size 
and number of checks, like this one, which are 
made possible by the American Agency System. 


Stock Insurance will benefit, your business will 


benefit. Let us contribute the Check-Mailers. 
Send us your Agency name, address, telephone 
number and quantity needed. We will imprint 


and mail the Check-Mailers to you. 





Prominent Agents say: 

“We think this is fine stuff.” 

“This kind of advertising is the finest ever.” 

“We need to educate the public more along this line.” 


| “May go a long way towards solving one of the very 


| real problems facing our industry.” 


“National, has again struck upon a very good idea.” 











NATIONAL Surety Corporation 


4 Albany Street, New York 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


“NO BUSINESS DIRECT’ 
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Central Research Group in BDO — Close Lauds Agents for WDC Work 


Allan I. Wolff, Chairman Agents Advisory Council, Says 
Research Organization Will Be Set Up Jointly 


With Insurance Executives Association 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12—Confident expec- 
tation was voiced today by Allan I. 
Wolff of Chicago, chairman of the 


council of the Business 
Development Office, that before the next 
meeting of the National Association “we 
shall be to announce jointly with 
the Insurance Executives Association 
that the BDO activities has 
been enlarged by the establishment of a 
central research organization within the 


gents’ advisory 


able 


scope of 


BDO to serve the fire insurance busi- 
ness nationwide.” He expressed this 
hope when opening this morning’s “Pat- 


tern for Production” forum conducted 


under the auspices of the BDO. 


A past president of the National As- 
sociation, Mr. Wolff said that the 
agents’ advisory council had given con- 
siderable thought for some time to the 
position which the BDO should occupy 
in the insurance business in the future. 
The conclusion was reached that the 
BDO “is ideally equipped to meet the 
widespread and growing demand for a 
central research office tor the fire in- 
surance business. It was the sense ol 
a meeting of the council with the BDO 


staff that such a recommendation be 
made to the companies at an early date. 
“At the Tulsa mid-year meeting this 


year,” said Mr. Wolff, “this subject was 
presented to the national board of state 
directors and it was unanimously voted 
by the board to make this recommenda- 
tion formally to the trustees of the 
IEA. This was done as directed and, 
result of our communication to 
trustees, a joint meeting of the 
advisory council, officers of the 
National Association and a committee 
of trustees of the Insurance Executives 
Association wag held in New York City 
on March 29 of this year. 


Expect “Go-Ahead” Signal 


as a 
these 
agents’ 


“The committee from the trustees of 
the Insurance Executives Association re- 
ceived our proposal enthusiastically and 
agreed to refer it to their entire asso- 
ciation, feeling that this was a matter 
of sufficient importance to warrant care- 
ful consideration by the membership. 
This proposal has already been placed 
before the membership of the IEA and 
we hope, and have every reason to be- 
lieve, that in the not too distant future 
we shall have the ‘go ahead’ signal from 
the IEA.” 


Mr. Wolff said that a war-time cas- 
ualty of the BDO was the annual sup- 
plement to “Facts and Figures Regard- 
ing Sound Insurance,” which has been 
discontinued until conditions change 
sufficiently to permit publication of the 
book as the permanent reference vol- 
ume it was intended to be. He said that 
one of the most popular of the BDO 
services is its monthly series of sales 
helps and he mentioned the combined 
job of the agents and the BDO in con- 
nection with war damage insurance. Of 
the proposed insurance census, Mr. 
Wolff said: 


Census of Insurance 


“At the request of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association and 
with the approval of this committee, the 
BDO has undertaken to determine the 
number of individuals engaged in the 
insurance business in any _ capacity 
throughout the United States, by states 
and if possible, by counties. An attempt 
also is being made to calculate the total 
number of persons in the households of 
those engaged in the insurance business. 


There is a world of contradictory and 
generally unreliable information on this 
subject and the project is not by any 
means a simple one. : 


“Preliminary estimates of the number 
of agents and brokers indicate that the 
aggregate is in excess of 500,000, which 
is in sharp disagreement with figures 
available in the reports of the Bureau 
of the Census for the 1940 Census of 
Population. The BDO will attempt to 
reconcile these figures on some sound 
basis because we feel that it is time 
that we begin to collect basic informa- 
tion that will enable us to understand 
cur own business better than we have 
in the past.” 


Calhoun and Ludolph Team 
Up to Lead Singing Again 





Pittsburgh, Oct. 11.—William “Big 
sill” Calhoun of Milwaukee, National 
past president, and Francis F. Ludolph 


of San Antonia, Tex., teamed up again 
lead in singing at the general con- 
vention sessions. The latter has acted 


as piano accompanist to Mr. Calhoun 
for many years. 

This is Mr. Ludolph’s thirtieth anni- 
versary as secretary of the San Antonio 
Exchange and President David A. North 
of the National Association paid him a 
fine tribute at the opening session. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 13—High praise for 
the part agents and companies have 
played in the placing of War Damage 
Corporation insurance with the Ameri- 
can public was expressed by James W. 
Close, general counsel of the WDC when 
addressing the convention this after- 
noon. He closed his remarks with this 
tribute. 

“The record of the WDC attests the 
efficiency of the insurance industry and 


speaks eloquently for the American 


agency system which has become an 
important and integral part of the 
American system of economy, the sound- 
ness and effectiveness of which will 
shape and influence the welfare and 
future, not only of our own country, 


but of the whole world.” 


Voicing his thanks and appreciation 
to the agents for a big job well done, 
Mr. Close said that when the WDC Act 
was passed in 1942, Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse H. Jones asked for the co- 
operation of the insurance industry. “We 
got cooperation, but our record indi- 
cates more than mere cooperation,” Mr. 
Close said. 


Beliefs Were Justified 


“Our beliefs were justified,’ he con- 
tinued, “that insurance companies, agents 
and producers could work together to 
render a particularly worthwhile and 
necessary service in this emergency, and 
that the facilities of all branches of in- 
surance properly coordinated, would re- 
sult in an efficient and economical oper- 
ation, your record speaks for itself. 


“Your personal contact with the pub- 
lic is a highly significant factor in the 
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WDC program,” the speaker stressed, 
“Throughout our sixteen months of 
operation the producer has willingly ac- 
cepted and discharged his responsibili- 
ties under the program. He has asked 
no quarter; none has been given.” 


Pearl Harbor Claims Adjusted 


Reviewing operations of the WDC Mr. 
Close said that the corporation covers 
losses back to December 6, 1941, and has 
adjusted nearly all the claims arising at 
Pearl Harbor. Rates for present in- 
sured are not based on these losses, he 
pointed out, and premium collections are 
not used by WDC to compensate for 
losses occurring prior to July 1, 1942, 
— policies were first sold to the pub- 
ic. 


Several claims reported since July | 
1942, have been received and _ settled, 
Mr. Close said. The War and Navy 
Departments cooperate with WDC by 
giving reports on whether the alleged 
damage was result of enemy attack or 
acts of American forces resisting attack. 
This information is essential before the 
WDC can determine its liability. Mr. 
Close said that, naturally, some delay 
is inevitable in getting data from. the 
armed forces. He told of payment of a 
claim when an Army fighter plane 
crashed while on an alert interception 
mission. 





State Directors’ Meeting 


Pittsburgh, October 10—Members of 
the national board of state directors 
were much impressed with the divnified 
arrangements of their meeting room 


when they gathered for their first «xect- 


tive session at the National Association 
of Insurance Agents convention, here 
today, at which about forty states were 
represented. They met during tli con- 


vention in the imposing Urban ‘oom 
of the William Penn Hotel and <at at 
tables which had in front of each |irec- 
tor a large printed card bearin the 
name of his state. Writing pads, ; -ncils 
and other material were at each «an’s 
place. Behind the directors wer two 
or three hundred chairs to accomniodate 
members of the association at the open 


meetings of the board. President avid 
A. North of the National Association 


was the presiding officer, that beii: one 
of the duties of the president under the 
constitution adopted last year. The 
branch office committee report 0° Will 
S. Keese, Jr., Chattanooga, Tenn. was 
considered at the first meeting and ‘liere 
was a wide difference of opinion on ways 
to solve this problem. 
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The men and women of Loyalty Group are 
pledged, in their home-front effort, to make 
a contribution worthy of the gallant sacri- 
fices being made by Americans under arms. 


27 
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HOME OFFICE + 10 PARK PLACE +» NEWARK, N. J. 








Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey 





The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 


H py ° 





Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters-Keystone Underwriters 











EIGHT COMPANIES 












Write For Complete Facts About 


ph nay Ba ’ Western Department Foreign Department Canadian Departments Southwestern Dept. Pacific Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 111 John St. 465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 912 Commerce St. 220 Bush St. 
Chicago, Illinois New York, N. Y. 404 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C. Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Cal. 


* 
e Loyalty Group Coverage and Service 
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Lazenby on Collection of Accounts 


Joseph D. Lazenby, well known local 
agent of Annapolis, Md. and a mem- 
ber of the agency of Julian Brewer & 
Son, presented suggestions to aid in 
collections of accounts. In his own 
agency, he has managed collections so 
that he charges off annually for bad 
debts less than four-tenths of one per 
cent. Describing the system he has used 
for several years Mr. Lazenby, who is 
a past president of the Maryland Asso- 
ciation, said: 

“To begin with, whenever a policy or 
endorsement is issued a bill is rendered 
and delivered with the policy. One copy 
of this bill goes into the expiration 
record and the other into a receivable 
file. This sheet also receives the post- 
ing from the cash book. It works well, 
and when I work in my receivables led- 
ger I have a record of each policy as 
well as an accounting record. 

“On the 28th or 29th of each month 
I take my accounts receivable ledger, 
and review each account. I do not think 
it is profitable or proper to have set 
rules for handling each account. I try 
to know my insureds, and approach each 
delinquent account accordingly. The 
first month. after the policy is deliv- 
ered I send a statement, the second 
month I write letter number one, say- 
ing: 
“We want to thank you for your in- 
surance which we wrote for you in—, 
and to assure you again that we appre- 
ciate this business. The fact that the 
premium has not been paid might in- 
dicate that there was a question about 
the policy, and if this is the case won't 
you please call us so that the trouble 
can be rectified. If everything is satis- 
factory with the policy won’t you please 
either let us have your remittance or 
tell us when we may look for it. 

‘T note in the ledger the treatment 
that is given to each account,” con- 
tinued Mr. Lazenby. “The third month 
I send letter number two, which says 
‘This is our second request for pay- 
ment of the insurance premium amount- 
ing to $—, which policy was written in 
—. We must ask that this bill be paid 
by the tenth of the month. 

Third Letter Is Final 

“Shortly thereafter letter number 
three: ‘Usually when an insurance pre- 
mium is not paid there is a very good 
reason, and very often we are able to 
help work out the problem and keep 
the insurance in force. We have writ- 
ten you twice before regarding payment 
of the premium which was due in —, 
and asking if you would not either pay 
something on account or tell us when 
we could look for payment. If you do 
not tell us how we can cooperate we 
have no other alternative but to cancel 
the insurance. We hope you will not 
make this necessary, and that we may 
hear from you within the next week.’ 

“Meantime it is possible I will have 
seen the insured, and certainly if I have 
any idea that he isn’t going to pay I 
make it a point to see him. Of the three 
letters we write the third one less than 
the others. 

“There are certain customers who have 
to be seen to collect premiums. Never 
forget that $100 in bad accounts offsets 
$1,000 in good ones. These I keep on 
my desk and make periodical calls. I 
know this is crude, but in a small town 
you frequently have to treat the cus- 
tomer as he wants to be treated. If I 
find the amounts paid me are too small 
to justify going after them, I have a 
clear understanding with the insured 
that if he will not send the premium in 
promptly I do not want his business. 

“Another question which poses itself 
naturally is the one of having an under- 
standing with the insured at the time 
the policy is sold, regarding payment of 
premium. This is plain sound business, 
and everyone who buys insurance must 
anticipate the payment of premiums as 
part of the purchase. I have found that 
insurance that comes to the office too 


easily very often comes because some- 
one else has gotten tired of carrying 
the account. 


Treatment of Small Premiums 


“Another question suggested is the 
idea of not delivering $5 premiums, ex- 
cept for cash. I find this is not satis- 
factory, although I have considered it 
carefully. Our community is a rural one, 
and it is often not possible for the cus- 
tomer to get into the office with his 
money before the policy is issued. 

“In some localities this practice of 
C. O. D. for small policies is doubtless 
necessary, and here again the individual 
agency and customer must be considered. 
You certainly do not make a profit on 
an account which at most grosses 60c 
to $1, but you also spend many dollars 
and many hours developing good-will. 
One offended small buyer can spoil a 
lot of good-will. 

“The question of whether the collec- 
tion should be made by the person 
making the sale was raised. I most cer- 
tainly think that in the small agency 
the salesman should make the collec- 
tion. 

“T have not had very much success 
with premium financing. In a few cases 
it has helped the insured, and I have 





JOSEPH D. LAZENBY 


used it, but by and large I have not 
found it necessary. I may say that my 
experience in this direction is undoubt- 
edly counter to that in many other 
agencies, for the sales possibilities in this 
direction are manifold.” 
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is the contact— 
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between company and the public -through 
his efforts public opinion is formed —without 
complete knowledge of the business — 
without constant selling effort there can beno 
public opinion. The Agent is paid for this effort 
—for the preservation of the American Agency 
System take honest measure of the lack of public 
opinion of the fire and casualty business and 
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Raymond A. Tucker 


(Continued from Page 22) 
to keep assureds acquainted with ¢heir 
progress. 
A geographical card index of fire risks 
should be kept so that fire risks may 


’ be easily adjusted when individual risks 


are rerated or where a whole com- 
munity receives a rerating, thus making 
it possible to be the first to grant the 
reduction to a given policyholder. “Nat- 
urally,” he said, “if another agent on 
the same risk does not render the same 
service, it enhances the prestige of the 
efficient agent, resulting in his ultimate- 
ly obtaining the entire account.” 


Careful Checks for Changes 


Careful checking for changes or in- 
creases in ample time before expiration 
date offers splendid opportunity to so- 
licit additional lines. 

History records of each customer's ac- 

count should be kept up to date in order 
to ascertain what coverages he possesses 
and those he still needs. 
_ “Expiration cards of other agents’ pol- 
icies or prospects,” Mr. Tucker said, 
should be kept by months, and solicited 
forty-five days in advance of expiration, 
with the prime thought of rendering 
service for broader coverage, etc. Many 
customers rely upon the agent to re- 
mind them of the coming expiration, with 
the full intention of giving him the busi- 
ness, particularly as applied to fire, theft 
and collision insurance on cars they 
purchased on the finance plan where no 
agent was involved.” 

Mr. Tucker recommended as good will 
builders, birthday cards and letters of 
congratulation and condolence, outdoor 
and newspaper advertising, calendars, 
bridge pads and appropriate circulars, 


Competitive Sales Material 


“Today,” he said, “competition requires 

that the agent equip himself with com- 
petitive sales material in loose-leaf book 
form, with photostatic copies of data,— 
newspaper clippings, etc. to further 
strengthen and support his arguments. 
_ “There are many miscellaneous serv- 
ices that a progressive agent should ren- 
der toa varied assortment of customers, 
such as assisting in the drawing up of 
partnership and trust agreements, and 
wills with their attorneys, arranging 
bank loans and mortgages, furnishing 
sales and employment tips, and assisting 
in the settlement of insurance claims of 
customers against other companies. It 
is surprising the number of ways one is 
called upon, or may volunteer, to assist 
his customers or prospects in obtaining 
certain desired results, all of which builds 
goodwill for the agency.” 





Aetna Life Delegation 


A delegation from the home oflice in 
Hartford of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies was present at the conven- 
tion this week and maintained headquar- 
ters at the Hotel William Penn. Stay- 
ing at that hotel were the following: 

E. C. Knapp, secretary, Aetna Casual- 
ty & Surety; S. F. Withe, manager, ad- 
vertising and publicity, Aetna Life \ffili- 
ated Companies; E. J. Perrin, Jr., vice 
president, Automobile and Standard 
Fire; D. R. Sibley, vice president, \uto- 
mobile and Standard Fire; T. D. Olm- 
stead, secretary, Automobile. 

Vice President C. G. Hallowell of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety stopped at the 
Duquesne Club. 





HEADS SPRINGFIELD BOARD 

Alvin W. Fuller is new president_0! 
the Springfield (Mass.) Board o: Fire 
& Casualty Underwriters and Lewis J: 
Stewart is vice president. Harold R. 
Oppenheimer has been reelected secre 
tary and Donald G. Webster, treasurer. 
New members of the executive commit- 
tee are Bradford Skinner, Russe'!! 
Chase, Chester B. Bulkley and Robert 
A. Baldwin. 
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Moreton in Administration Report Says 
Major Problem Is Man for Washington 


The major problem before the admin- 
istration is the finding of “the appro 
priate individual to work in accordance 
with our thoughts and plans” for the 
Washington office of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, said Fred 
\ More ton, vice pre sident, in the report 
of the administration delivered at the 
opening session of the Pittsburgh con 
vention, October 11. He said that “the 


demands of wartime on the type of man 
we desire slows up the immediate solu- 
tion of this problem.” 

The report was devoted largely to the 
work of the several committees. Mr. 
Moreton said it has been deemed neces- 
sary for the administration to take a 
positive and, he hoped, a progressive 
attitude on the problems which have 
been raised by the drift of the times 

Each of the committees, he said, has 
been affected in one way or another by 
problems peculiar to the insurance busi- 
ness as well as by those common to all 
business, but in general it has been the 
public relations committee which must 
constantly embrace general problems, al 
most political in their nature, in addi- 
tion to specific problems of insurance 
and the agent. 

Identified With American Business 

“This report,” he said, “is marked by 
a realization throughout that the for 
tunes of insurance and of the agent 
in particular are closely identified with 
the problems before American business.” 

Mr. Moreton said that the year had 
been marked by three “major if not rev- 
olutionary changes” in the association: 
adoption of the new constitution at the 
convention in Chicago last year, the re- 
assignment of duties and employment of 
new personnel in the headquarters office 
in New York and the launching of the 
public relations program. 

He said it is the opinion of the ad- 
ministration that the new constitution 
which gives the states power, through 
their representatives, to regulate policies 
of the association, is an improvement 
and a decided step forward. The con- 
stitution, he said, advances the philos- 
ovhy of state rights and state control, 
and while there may be occasion in the 
future to make some changes or amend- 
ments, “the pattern set by the constitu- 
tion is both constructive and progress- 
ive. 

\s to the headquarters office, he 
mentioned that Walter H. Bennett, for- 
mer secretary and general counsel, had 
been relieved of his duties and appoint 
ed counsel, Judge B. Miller had been 
made secretary, George DuR. Fairleigh 
appointed assistant secretary and treas- 
urer, Russell Rhodes employed as editor 
of the American Agency Bulletin and 
George W. Scott continued as educa- 
tional director. 

Public Relations Fund 

Mr Moreton told of how the minimum 
of $300,000 set for the public relations 
fund had been passed and expressed 
confidence in the future of. the program 
under guidance of Averell Broughton, 
public relations counsel. “Public rela- 
tions,” said Mr. Moreton, “is the fur- 
nishing of advice and counsel on all such 
matters of policy, plan, organization, 
management and operation ag affects re- 
lations with others, which includes the 
public, legislators, other trade groups, 
your customers and the insurance com- 
panies—the carrying out and building of 
good relations with the outside world.” 

raking up each of the committees in 
turn, Mr. Moreton told of their activi- 
ties during the year. Under educational 
committee work he particularly com- 
mended the National Association of In- 
surance Women for its adoption of the 
educational program and said that about 


one-third of the study courses have been 
sponsored by local groups of women. 

As to the branch office committee, of 
which Will S. Keese, Chattanooga, is 
chairman, Mr. Moreton said: 

Branch Offices 

“Three of the members of the com- 
mittee met in New York from August 1 
to 4, 1943, interviewed agents, company 
officials and organization officials, with 
a view to trying to reduce to a formula 
or plan the future treatment by the 
National Association of this problem, 
which has been before the association 
for many years. The chairman also 
visited Chicago and made a further study 
of the situation there. 

“The branch office problem is more 
acute in certain localities than in others. 
It is a dangerous threat to the business 
as a whole and it is important for all, 
both companies and agents, to assist in 
its settlement. The administration has 
concluded that it is a problem which 
should be handled. With a more active 
participation by the individual states in 
the conduct of the affairs of the Na- 
tional Association under the new con- 
stitution, this problem will receive in- 
creased and continued attention.” 

Under the topic, “Relationship with 
Companies,” Mr. Moreton said: 

Atlanta Indictment 

“One of the difficult things to under- 
stand in this hectic and war-torn era 
is the attack made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the fire insurance companies 
in an indictment at Atlanta under the 


Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The fire in- 
surance business for half a century has 
been operated on a constant lowering 
of costs and increasing of personal serv- 
ice, furthering the safeguarding of life 
and the preservation of property, all ad- 
mittedly in the public interest. All 
of the reasons for the congressional 
enactment of the Sherman Law seem to 
be absent when applied to the insurance 
business, creating a true dilemma. Com- 
panies which have consistently adhered 
to and complied with the state laws are 
now charged with a violation of the Fed- 
eral laws. 

“The Federal District Court at Atlanta, 
as you know, sustained a demurrer and 
dismissed the indictment on the ground 
that the insurance business is not within 
the scope of the commerce clause and 
not contemplated by the Sherman law. 
An appeal has been taken by the Gov- 
ernment to the United States Supreme 
Court and the case docketed for the 
October term. 

“The fire insurance business in this 
country has such a long and honorable 
record of public protection and service 
that it needs no defense from those who 
are carrying on its mighty work in pro- 
tecting the property assets and the busi- 
nesses of the nation. ‘By their works ye 
shall know them’ is quite a sufficient 
description. 

“The introduction of the Van Nuys- 
Bailey Bill, S-1362, and its accompany- 
ing measures, HR-3269 and HR-3270, 
marks a new phase in this matter. We 
regard legislation as a necessary insur- 
ance against the chaos which might re- 
sult from, a reversal of the long-estab- 
lished Paul versus Virginia decision by 
the Supreme Court. 


Await Administration’s Reaction 


“As this is prepared, we await with 
much interest the first indications of the 


Distributing Newspapers 
Pittsburgh, October 12.—The Fidelity 
& Deposit is continuing its agents’ con- 
vention custom of distributing conijli- 
mentary copies of a local morning nevws- 
paper to all those registered at the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance Agents 
convention here. The St. Paul }'ire 
& Marine Group is doing the same 
thing with the Chicago Journal of Cim- 
merce. 





Massachusetts Delegation 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 11—The Massachu- 
setts Association of Insurance Agents 
is represented here at the convention 
by President Paul J. Woodcome, Fitch- 
burg; National Director Carroll K. 
Steele, Gloucester; Secretary Arthur H. 
Clarke, Boston; John E. O’Neil, Boston, 
and Donald D. McPherson, Worcester. 





Administration’s reaction to this pro- 
posal, which will be of the highest sig- 
nificance to us. It indicates the impor- 
tance of Washington and the legislative 
front to the agent in these times as 
well as to the entire insurance business. 
It is a front which has not been ne- 
glected. The work and thought given 
by the public relations committee and 
several other committees as well to their 
special problem has kept the organiza- 
tion and appropriate use of our Wash- 
ington office well to the front. 

“I believe I can say with conviction 
that our major problem here is now the 
finding of the appropriate individual to 
work in accordance with our thoughts 
and plans. 

“The demands of wartime on the type 
of man we desire slows up the imme- 
diate solution of this problem.” 
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War Dep’t Rating Plan 
Debated in Committee 


ALSO. NEW COMP. PROGRAM 





R. W. Howe Guides Discussion on Con- 
troversial Points; Commission Ques- 
tions Uppermost 





Pittsburgh, Oct. 11.—Provisions and 
ications of the War Department’s 
( iprehensive rating plan and the new 
rkmen’s compensation rating program 
e discussed at length by the NATA 
ualty and surety committee at its 
ting this morning. Ralph W. Howe, 
Richmond, Va., chairman, presided, and 
skillfully guided the expressions of opin- 
ion so that criticisms offered were tem- 
»ered and restrained. Able, diplomatic 
and experienced, Mr. Siemwe endeavored 
see that both sides of controversial 
estions were presented fairly. 

\t the conclusion of the open hearing 
the committee went into executive ses- 
sion to consider wording of a proposal 
to the National Association resolutions 
committee, backed by California agents, 
to the general effect that the association 
has never looked with favor upon the 
principles of the War Department rat- 
ing plan, nor has it agreed to it, but 
Fe 5 not definitely object to it in view 
of war emergency conditions. The agents 
specheeny do not want the companies 
gradually to accept the principles of sep- 
aration of companies and producers in 

1egotiating contracts with assureds and 
of reduced commissions; and they seek 
ultimately to get the Government to 
surrender this method of operation when 
the war is over. 


California Confusion Pointed To 

Fear that the Government rating plan 
may be applied to small as well as large 
risks was expressed, on the basis of 
some such moves in California where 
confusion arose when one or more small 
policies were written by agents under 
normal procedure, canceled and put un- 
der the Government plan and then re- 
instated as first written. Mr. Howe and 
President David A. North of the Na- 
tional Association discussed this situa- 
tion with authorities in Washington a 
few months ago and were assured there 
that the War Department plan was in- 
tended only for jumbo risks. Mr. Howe 
asked for a definition of “jumbo” and 
was told that, in general terms, it meant 
risks of $40,000,000 insurance or larger. 

Under the Government plan, it was 
pointed out, state insurance departments 
receive taxes on the premiums going to 
companies, but not on agents’ compen- 
sation as that is not part of the premium 
but a fee paid direct by the assured to 
his counselor agent or broker. 

Mr. Howe carefully pointed out that 
the Government plan is a compromise 
intended to allow agents to participate 
in this insurance. Under the old com- 
petitive procedure local agents were 
nearly always eliminated as the non- 
stock carriers could successfully under- 
bi The comprehensive rating plan 
was formulated to hold down this com- 
petitive bidding and give the stock car- 
ricrs and their agents a fair opportunity 
'0 vet some business. 

hile the plan has many objections, 
as stated, Mr. Howe cautioned the 
azents, of whom about twenty were in 
the room, to realize that Government 
ials had tried sincerely to go part 
A to meet the agents’ proposals. Some 
\sr Department heads, it was stressed, 
upon the agent as purely a servicing 
aznt, and not a selling agent; there- 
not entitled to full consideration. 
iarles J. Haugh, actuary of the Na- 
al Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, attended the meeting and 
ributed replies to many questions 
deling with the Government plan as 
as the new compensation program. 
ebate New Compensation Rating 

Program 


ith respect to the revised compen- 
nm rating program, which provides 


a gradation of expense allowance by mutuals are considerably disturbed as 
size of the risk, involving a standard the program is proving real competition 
premium of more than $1,000 a year and for them. Some non-stock carriers are 
for a choice of one of four optional rat- already asking initial, or gross, rates 
ing plans—one a guaranteed cost plan from assureds higher than those called 
and the other three retrospective rating for by stock companies. These mutuals 
plans—several of those at the casualty hope, of course, by dividend payments, 
and surety committee meeting expressed to beat the net cost of stock carriers 
strong opposition to the commission but they are taking no che inces and get- 
contributions by agents to the premi- ting in a large premium payment to 
um reductions. They argued that com- start with. 

panies and agents should share alike in 
sacrifices; that the principle of joint 
contribution should be followed. It was Mr. Haugh defended the contributions 
argued that it has not been adopted fully of companies to the program. He said 
and that agents bear the larger part of — that on risks between $1,000 and $5,000 
the burden. premiums the companies are giving up 
One proposal made was that on small proportionately more than the agents, 
risks, under $1,000 premiums, the com- through reductions in administration 
panies should increase agents’ commis- and audit costs. On really large risks 
sions, without adding to the cost to the he admitted the agents are contributing 
assured, by transferring some of the more proportionately but, speaking of 
company expense loading to the com- agency writings as a whole, only a small 
mission factor. Rating authorities, it percentage of agents are writing the 
was stated, almost unanimously frown huge compensation lines, he said. 

upon any increase in cost to small as- It was pointed out by Mr. Haugh that 
sureds to counterbalance lower commis- company claim expenses tend to vary 


Defends Co. Contributions to Program 


— on larger risks. only slightly whether agents do or do 
everal states have already approved not render efficient loss service. Costs 
the compensation plan, reducing acquisi- of operating loss departments and of 


ete cost — 17% to 12%% on risks maintaining field forces for inspections 
vetween $1,000 and $5,000 and to 74% and loss work are constant, he said, 


on larger risks. Mr. Howe said the whether actual losses are few or many, 


Pittsbur ch, Oct 


10-13 





easy to adjust or complicated. He said 
that companies usually expend the 8% 
allowed for claims and if there is any 
general deviation from that figure it is 
in excess of it rather than under it. 
Agents participating in the discussion 
included, among others, W. Herbert 
Stewart, Chicago; Herbert L. Brooks, 
Newark, N. J.; Edward F. Walton, 
Trenton, N. J.; Presley D. Bowen, Bal- 
timore, and E. R. Ledbetter, Oklahoma 
City. 


FLOWERS FROM NORWICH UNION 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 11—A huge and beau- 
tiful basket of white, yellow and pink 
chrysanthemums on the NAIA speakers’ 
platform here was the gift of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire. This company has 
made this courteous gesture at conven- 
tions of the National Association for 
many years. 


Ancien Dieiie Report 


The accident prevention committee of 
the NAIA has concentrated its war time 
program to industrial worker safety both 
on and off the job, automobile and pe- 
destrian safety and high school driver 
education, said Chairman Victor G. 
Henry in his report made to the meet- 
ing of his committee in Pittsburgh Octo- 
ber 11. 
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Richardt’s Goal, 20,000 Members 


Setting a goal of 20,000 members, Fred 
C. Richardt, chairman of the member- 
ship committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, reported at 
the meeting of his committee at Pitts- 
burgh on Monday, a total membership, 
as of September 1, of 16,647. This is 
a gain of one, despite the unprecedented 
number of 1,490 dropped during the 
year, brought about largely, Mr. Rich- 
ardt said, by closing of numerous one- 
man agencies and agency consolidations 
due to the war. (At the time this re- 
port coyers, which ends the association’s 
fiscal year, official notice of the resigna- 
tion of the Association of Local Agents 
of the City of New York had not been 
received so that the figure on dropped 
members does not include the New York 
City agents.) 

Mr. Richardt presented statistics on 
the first ten leaders among the state 
associations in new members added dur- 
ing the year; Indiana leads with 119, 
Texas follows with 112 and California 
is third with 104. Leading in net gains 
were Alabama, 87; Nebraska, 60, and 
Indiana, 49, 


Reach Highest Membership 


“The most important fact of the mem- 
bership year—one which many of the 
states involved probably have not real- 
ized,” said Mr. Richardt, “is that fifteen 
state associations reached at some time 
during the fiscal year the highest num- 
ber of members in their histories.” 

During the year, the Puerto Rico As- 


Mann Makes Fire 


The fire prevention committee of the 
NAIA has taken an active part in the 
fire prevention work of the Office of 
Civilian Defense and other agencies 
which have been stimulated to greater 
efforts on account of war conditions, 
said Harold H. Mann, Tacoma, Wash., 
in his report as chairman made to the 
committee meeting in Pittsburgh, Octo- 
ber 11. 

He said the public has been aroused 
through widespread publicity of major 
fires which have impeded the war effort 
and that “it should be our endeavor at 
the present time to keep this interest 
moving steadily forward until the criti- 
cal period is past and then capitalize 
fully upon our efforts in the post-war 
period, in order that just as much pres- 
ent day enthusiasm be retained as pos- 
sible.” 

Mr. Mann told of the work of the 
NAIA in connection with the following 
activities: 

Civilian Defense Work 


Many members are local civilian de- 
fense officials and fire prevention cam- 
paigns of state and local associations 
throughout the country show wide par- 
ticipation in food conservation, farm 
protection and the handling of salvage 
material. 

The committee readopted its program 
of collaboration with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters in connection with 
securing adoption of its model fire pre- 
vention ordinance; also made efforts to 
secure approval of the so-called “cabaret 
amendment” introduced in many cities 
to promote safety in places of assembly. 

The committee supported the OCD 
program of plant inspections. A com- 
mittee was appointed including repre- 
sentation from the NAIA National 
Board, OCD, National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners and_ other 
bodies to formulate a plan for carrying 


sociation of Insurance Agents became a 
member of the National Association on 
a coextensive basis. 

Mr. Richardt said that due to unfore- 
seen circumstances, the committee had 
been unable to carry out the provisions 
of its recommendation of a year ago 
that all printed promotional material be 
brought up to date and expanded. He 
said that the personnel at headquarters 
had been unable to complete this mate- 
rial because of the vast amount of de- 
tail involved in the public relations pro- 
gram “and probably will not get any re- 
lief until after this annual meeting.” 


He said the material will be brought 
up to date and new membership mate- 
rial designed, built around the public 
relations objectives, with the public re- 
lations counsel assisting in designing the 
material. 

He recommended that the state asso- 
ciations perfect their organizations by 
dividing their states by Congressional 
districts, each district to be in charge 
of a district chairman; and then divide 
each district into counties, with county 
chairmen. He said this type of organi- 
zation will enable the association to as- 
_ the public relations program and be 
of benefit in membership promotion and 
legislative activities. 

Mr. Richardt expressed the belief that 
when the public relations program gets 
into full swing, the objective of 20,000 
membership will be attained. “When 
this is done,” he said, “we are confident 
that our association will then be strong 
enough to defeat all attacks that are 
detrimental to the business from which 
we make our livelihood.” 


Prevention Report 


out the inspection program. The plan 
agreed upon was for the regional di- 
rectors of the OCD to direct the in- 
spections in connection with the Insur- 
ance commissioners. The inspection form 
was reduced to two simple pages and 
qualified agents and fieldmen will be 
authorized to assist in the inspections. 
Fire Watchers’ Program 

The committee also interested itself 
in reorganization of the fire watchers’ 
program of OCD, now known as the 
Fire Guard, making a strong effort to 
influence agents to take the lead in this 
work, 

Agents have assisted the War Pro- 
duction Board in securing adoption of 
a school inspection program. A regular 
check-up of school fire hazards was rec- 
ommended and the school self inspection 
blank drawn up by the National Board 
has been widely distributed. 

The committee has given considerable 
attention to the safety of food storage 
in metropolitan areas and Mr. Mann 
gave credit to the large number of in- 
surance company representatives who 
devoted much time to field inspection 
and engineering in connection with food 
storage concentration. 

The committee combined forces with 
the other interested groups in connec- 
tion with Fire Prevention Week, Octo- 
ber 3-9, “in promulgating the greatest 
observance of this important campaign 
in the history of fire prevention.’ 





Forming Pool on Coast to 


Write Huge Salmon Risks 


Formation of an insurance pool to 
write $30,000,000 of insurance coverage 
for Seattle salmon packers is under 
way. The special committee is headed 
by Terry Hill, Washington special agent 
for Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, assisted by Gil Warburton, assistant 
manager for Swett & Crawford, Seattle 
and Dave McKinley, state agent in 
Washington for the Royal-Liverpool 
groups. 
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FEDERAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


Statement as of June 30, 1943 














ASSETS 
Cashin UDankGwits. wonlecs cetera $ 3,557,669.12 
United States Government Bonds............ 7,558,003.50 
ae Oe is dks es ee A 1,942,437.03 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks............ 3,436,796.00 
Vigilant Insurance Company Stock........... 3,140,842.31 
Other Common Stocks. ...-...6% cesses nels 6,661,077.51 
Premiums nob Ovetdues.cgcnAce note cess 2,199,545.26 
ee a ea hho ce ee 240,785.11 
MEAL oo Ss od ca emled e e $28,737,155.84 
Reinsurance balances payable............... 272527 
Total admitted assets... ...606..60056 $26,019,430.57 
LIABILITIES 

MRESEIVES SLOP: WOSSES® -Uiiicieioe cee ae gin wate $ 2,983,450.00 
Unearned premiums .......... 3,556,224.16 
Other liabilities: 2.4 cceesioss 928,891.51 
Security fluctuation ........... 729,319.90 
otal taitses! 6 v o/eadccoscavessrueceve werent $ 8,197,885.57 

EE occ. cig sha sacwaaee $ 4,000,000.00 
BNE kccsiosvaxeee 13,821,545.00 17,821,545.00 
PUG ball 3.3, csscecnate vavne bYoeparet eee Pata $26,019,430.57 

Securities carried at $540,605. in the above 

statement are deposited as required by law. 

Underwriters 

MARINE ¢ CASUALTY « _ FIRE INSURANCE 


Cargoes, Hulls and Yachts Automobile Liability and 
General Liability and Casualty 
Jewelry, Fine Arts, Transportation, 
Registered Mail and Floaters 
Managing 
Federal Insurance Company 
Vigilant Insurance Company 


Comprehensive 


Fire and Allied Lines 


United States Guarantee Company (Casualty Dept.) 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. (Marine Dept.) 


United States Branches: 


The Sea Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The London Assurance (Marine Dept.) 


90 John Street ¢ 


175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
1 Newark Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co. Ltd. 


New York 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Royal Bank Building, Montreal, Canada 


Represented by Agents and Brokers throughout the Country 
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Neel Suggests Service 
Factor in Loss Costs 


WOULD AID PUBLIC RELATIONS 





I ennsylvania Commissioner Says Com- 
petition Does Exist, “In the 
Public’s Interest” 





\ proposal that rate-making authori- 

; develop statistics to justify the in- 

ision of the cost of insurance com- 
nies’ and producers’ public services in 
iat may be termed a loss ratio plus fire 

vention cost, before a rate is loaded 

normal overhead, was made by In- 

‘ance Commissioner Gregg L. Neel 

Pennsylvania in an address before 

annual banquet of the NAIA con- 
vention at the William Penn Hotel in 
Pittsburgh, Tuesday night. 

This public service factor cost, he 
said, would include contributions by 
companies to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, to Underwriters’ Labora- 
ories and to other fire preventive or- 
ganizations; also salvage patrol costs 
and that part of the expenses of field- 
men incurred in public service work. In 
addition Commissioner Neel would in- 
clude some portion of executive over- 
head for the time, efforts and brains of 
company executives expended in loss 
prevention work. The local agent, he 
continued, contributes his work to the 
cause of loss prevention in the public 
interest and his contribution is equal to 
that of his company’s. 


Would Give True Picture to Public 


Commissioner Neel offered this gen- 
eral suggestion so that the public can 
have a true valuation of the premium 
dollar that is expended directly in the 
public’s interest. He feels the public 
will never get a true picture of distri- 
bution of fire and casualty premium in- 
come until the companies cease publish- 
ing loss paid statistics as they do now, 
but acquire the right and develop the 
habit of publicizing the insured’s share 
of the premium dollar as loss payments, 
plus claim expense, and above all, plus 
rating bureau and fire prevention ex- 
penses. The percentage of the premium 
dollar involved in these plus items is 
sufficient, he declared, to be the differ- 
ence between being able to justify, as 
compared with not being able to justify, 
the share of the premium dollar retained 
by company and agent. 

The Commissioner, who was formerly 
an agent in Pittsburgh, strongly con- 
demned the Federal Government’s at- 
tempts to upset insurance regulation by 
the states. “Let us be thankful,” he 
asserted, “we still have judges, able and 
willing, to halt this mad stampede; 
judges who refuse to make law breakers 
of men who, in obeying state laws, find 
themselves indicted as criminals under 
Federal laws which they had every rea- 
son to believe did not apply to the in- 
surance business. Let us also be thank- 
ful for Senators Van Nuys and Bailey 
and Representatives Walter and Han- 
cock who—in language so terse, blunt, 
intelligible, and of such clear meaning— 
have proposed direct action on this ques- 
= of States’ Rights by a Congress 

ich we have reason to believe is ready 
and willing to again take its rightful 
place in the government of this country. 

‘The action of the Department of 
ustice in Atlanta, California and New 
Y rk shows a clear intent to force un- 
restricted rate competition on your busi- 
ness, whereas experience under state su- 
Pervision proves that rating bureau laws, 
as adopted by statutes in many states 
and as effective in many others, are not 
only justified but are absolutely neces- 
sary if the first consideration is to be 
that of solvency of the insurer as a 
ne-essary safeguard to the ultimate good 
01 the insuring public, if we are to have 
z petition which is in the public in- 
erest 
_ What is to be said for and to be 
feared in unbridled and _ unrestricted 


competition? The only claim for such 
competition is that it would produce a 
rate war and an apparent savings in 
premiums to the public. 

‘But such competition in the insur- 
ance business,” continued the Commis- 
sioner, “is not to be compared with a 
similar situation in manufacturing or 
mercantile business because your busi- 





NEEL 


GREGG L. 


ness lacks the automatic stops which 
protect the buying public from the folly 
of the manufacturer or merchant who 
ruins himself in trying to undersell his 
competitor. If I am a manufacturer or 
merchant and sell goods below cost, I 
will benefit the buying public and injure 
only myself, my employes and that part 
of the community which depends on my 
plant and my business. The man who 
buys will gain and not be hurt directly. 

“But transfer that situation to the 
insurance business and then see what 
happens. If I sell you insurance at 
which I have every reason to believe to 
be—and later proves to be—less than 
pure loss cost plus necessary expense, 
what will be the result? I will not only 
lose my own investment, destroy my 
company, put my employes out of work 
and hurt my community; I will cause 
great loss to every insured who bought 
my policy upon which I cannot make 
good when his loss occurs. 

“Tn this case the purchaser only thinks 
he buys something at less than normal 
price. The purchaser who suffers loss 
and becomes a claimant has purchased 
not cheap insurance but no protection 
at all and probable insolvency for him- 
self if his loss is of sufficient size. 

“That indicates as briefly as is pos- 
sible why unrestricted rate competition 
can mean nothing but disaster for the 
insurance business and why it is not 
competition in the public’s interest. As 
with public utilities, it has been the con- 
sensus of American opinion, to date, that 
the insurance business is quasi-public in 
character and that unrestricted compe- 
tition would be as ruinous to it as to 
the public utilities. 


Service, Not Price, Competition 


“Regulation of insurance rates under 
state laws and membership of the ma- 
jority of competing insurance companies 
in rating bureaus has by no means eli- 
minated competition. It has merely 
moved that competition from being one 
of price—wit h resultant dangers to the 
insuring public—to one of service which 
has benefited the insured. The layman 
may have difficulty understanding this 
contention about beneficent service, but 
the agent in the American Agency Sys- 
tem will understand perfectly because 
here is where he proves himself as the 
all-important cog in the insurance busi- 
ness, and here is where he justifies him- 
self and preserves the American Agency 


System if he is to preserve it and he of 
all persons is the one who must pre- 
serve it. 

“Competition in the public’s interest 
has developed service both of insurance 
company and of insurance agent to the 
insuring public to such an extent that 
I suggest the recognition of this nublic 
service factor by our rate-making au- 
thorities,” Mr. Neel told the convention. 
“It should be recognized as a direct re- 
turn to the insurer as much as is the 
loss ratio. The fire companies have 
delayed too long in not publicizing the 
value of this service to the public. The 
result is that within the last few weeks 
your critics have publicized serious 
charges built on a comparison of losses 
paid with premium income. This sort of 
comparison is used with particular effec- 
tiveness against casualty companies be- 
cause they issue reports showing losses 
paid instead of losses incurred. I sug- 
gest to the casualty companies that 
every effort be made to alter the pub- 
lication of annual statistics to show the 
actual losses incurred and never merely 
losses paid. 

‘Tt cannot be questioned but that the 
local agent, even though it be somewhat 
due to his competition for business, in 
his inspection of his clients’ and pros- 
pects’ properties and the serious expos- 
ures thereto, and in his participation in 
community planning for better cities, 
better protection, improved housekeep- 
ing of both plants and cities, has done 
much to produce the downward trend 
in the average fire rate. 

Examples of Correct Rate Regulation 

“One other word in defense of rates 
made by competent bureaus under wise 
and honest state supervision: We have 
a good example to offer right here in 
Pennsylvania as good as anywhere in 
the country. The Pennsylvania Com- 
pensation Rating and Inspection Bureau 
has promulgated compensation rates 
since 1916—-and losses as developed over 
those years have been so close to the 
pure loss cost as contemplated in the 
original rates as to prove beyond doubt 
that rates can be made correctly, fairly 
and honestly under independent rating 
bureaus subject to competent supervision 
by the Insurance. Commissioner and that 
such rates can be justified on basis of 
a fair return to the insuring public in 
monev’ paid back in claims and services. 

‘Tt is with rate regulation such as this 
that your industry must justify its in- 
sistence upon competition in service 
rather than in rate.” 





Tohnson Calls Secretaries 
Associations’ Spark Plugs 


Alfonso Johnson, manager of the 
Dallas Insurance Association and public 
relations director of the Association Ex- 
ecutives Conference of the NATA, snoke 
at the dinner of the conference at Pitts- 
burgh on Sunday evening, October 10. 
The conference is composed of state 
association and local board secretaries 
and managers and Mr. Johnson charac- 
terized them as the spark plugs of the 
organizations. 

Mr. Johnson said the success of the 
secretary is contingent on selling the 
general nublic on the value of the trade 
association and that its first ioh is to 
acquaint association leaders with the 
imnortance of qualified secretaries. He 
said the secretaries have definitelv been 
accented nationally as assets, whereas 
there was a time when “some of our 
National Association leaders considered 
full-time state and local secretaries as a 
necessary evil with a big question mark 
after necessary.” 

He outlined his successful campaign 
in Texas where he acted as chairman in 
raising the state’s quota for the NATA 
nuhlic relations nmrogram which reached 
150%, and said that the public relations 
program of the conference ties in defi- 
nitely with the National program. 

Waldo O. Hildebrand, manager, Mich- 
igan association. and chairman of the 
conference, presided over the dinner. 
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which the National 
Association of Insurance Agents has now 
entered may well be known as an era 
of public relations, said David A. North, 
New Haven, Conn., president of the as- 
sociation, in his presidential address de- 
livered before the opening session of 
the convention at Pittsburgh October 11. 

Specific portions of the public rela- 
tions program cited by Mr. North were 
the bills now before Congress to con- 
firm the intent of Congress that the 
Federal Anti-Trust Laws are not ap- 
plicable to insurance, agency qualification 
and countersignature laws. These, he 
within the relations 


The pe riod into 


Scc pe of 


said, come 
within the insurance industry itself. In- 
dicative of public relations outside the 


business, he specified the necessity for 
an adequate plan for aviation insurance. 

When the association inaugurated its 
public relations program a year ago at 
Chicago, Mr. North said, the officers had 
no knowledge what contingency would 
arise to call for immediate action nor 
what that action might be, but today, 
thirteen months later, the call has gone 
out to state organizations that the issue 
is present in the form of the bills before 
Congress. 


“These Bills Must Pass” 


the continued economic 
freedom of the institution of insurance 
as we now know it, these bills must 
pass. To secure the proper support of 
and to assure the success of their pas- 
sage, is the job which the organization 
in the several states should bring about. 
As an indication of our follow-through 
with you since that day in Chicago, the 
record is clear. We immediately urged 
all insurance associations and individuals 
to tell the story of insurance as free 
enterprise, as an economic necessity, and 
as a national institution to their newly- 
elected Congressmen. We urged agents 
to demonstrate their economic and inde- 
pendent status as business men to these 
~eon sentatives of the people to the end 
that men in Government would have a 
better understanding of our business, and 
would be sympathetic to our position 
when attacks were made upon us. 

“Later, we renewed the plea for ac- 
quaintanceship with all Congressmen 
while home for the Christmas holidays, 
and again—following the July recess, 
we urged the strengthening of these 
most important local community contacts. 
This phase of practical public relations 
has been constantly brought to your at- 
tention by means of public statements of 
your executive officers and committee- 
men and by means of articles in the 
American Agency Bulletin, and it has 
been resting in your hands. 

“In one short year while the admin- 
istrative officers and leaders of your 
association have been engaged in cre- 
ating and financing a splendid sustain- 
ing program of public relations in ac- 
cordance with your demands, we have 
been plunged into an issue relating to 
that subject with so much force and 
magnitude, that we cannot let it fail. 
We are not only planning for and build- 
ing up a program of public relations— 
we are at present, living with one. 


“To secure 


Dominant Note 


“Public relations has guided our think- 
ing in practically all of our activities 
this year, and the relationship of our 
association to other ‘publics’-—one of the 
cardinal objectives of our program has 
been applied in all of our problems and 
projects, both within and without the 
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industry of insurance. Public relations 
is the dominant note of our forty-eighth 
meeting.” 

Mr. North said that one of the “pub- 
lics” with which the association deals is 
the industry of insurance itself and that 
“we have made a point from the very 
beginning of our public relations en- 
deavor so to conduct ourselves that we 
might earn and win the respect and con- 
fidence of those associated with us in 
the industry.” He said that relations 
with the companies and with organiza- 
tions of insurance brokers and other 
agency groups have been maintained on 
a high plane. 

“It was my 
attend the annual 


pleasure last month to 
wartime convention 


of the Life Underwriters Association 
as your ambassador of good will, to 
strengthen our relationship with that 


group of men,” Mr. North said. “They 
are as much concerned as we in the 
veneral contemplation of problems relat- 
ing to the perpetuation of free enter- 
prise, and they need our support as sin- 
cerely as we need theirs. In our contact 
with business associations in general, 
particularly as it has been available 
through the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, we have tried to approach 
the problems of our industry on a plane 
which would commend itself to all the 
elements of American business. We fur- 
ther believe that we have made strides 
forward in improving our relationship 
with our industry, business, Government, 
and the press, and that today we are on 
solid sh in 


Significance of Program 


Mr. North said the tremendous sig- 
nificance of the program to date has 
been the magnificent response to the 
campaign for funds. “It has privileged 
us to begin, earlier than otherwise would 
have been possible, some of the projects 
on which immediate attention was sorely 
needed and has made it possible to step 
into the breach of the present crisis 
which this industry faces through the 
present pending Congressional action,” 
he said. 

On the subject of agency qualification, 
Mr. North said this is one of the im- 
mediate problems which involves compa- 
nies as well as agents. Some states, he 
said, have attempted to regulate by law 
all qualification of agents and some have 
attempted to control qualifications by 
forced education. “You can legalize 
standards of training, you can set up 
certain requirements to be met and still 
you cannot be certain that the agent, 
so regulated, will be a credit either to 
his principal or to his profession,” he 
said. “More and more, we must temper 
the application of law with good, hard 
common sense.” 

He said that unless company manage- 
ment wants and honestly works for the 
betterment of agency plants, no law will 
ever prevail which will work a miracle 
with the individuals selected, and that if 
the management of all companies con- 
cerns itself wholeheartedly with the so- 
lution of this problem, recourse to law 
will be wholly unnecessary. He con- 
tinued: 

No Public Debate 


“The problems relating to agents’ qual- 
ification would, under such a situation, 
be a matter for discussion around the 
conference table, and should not and 
need not ever be openly debated in pub- 
lic hearings in the halls of legislature. 
When management and the 


company 








legislative committees of local agents’ 
associations will agree on that premise, 
and follow it through with practical ap- 
plication, that phase of our joint public 
relations effort will succeed. And in the 
increasing success of that phase of our 
program will be measured a correspond- 
ing improvement of insurance public re- 
lations in general.” 


Countersignature Laws 


On the question of countersignature 
laws, Mr. North said, it touches the 
public to a less degrees but is a con- 
stant headache for agents, companies, 
Commissioners and legislators. He out- 
lined the growth of countersignature 
laws and said that as they began to de- 
velop and their constitutionality was up- 
held, the insurance industry was con- 
fronted with a confused situation creat- 
ing a bad effect and destroying an eco- 
nomic balance. He said the agreement 
worked out with the casualty compa- 
nies in an effort to evolve a working 
arrangement which would preclude the 
necessity of passing restrictive state laws, 
has worked reasonably well as presently 
amended. 

“However,” he warned, “a new angle 
has now become injected into the sub- 
ject of countersignature. It is the be- 
lief of some originating producers who 
have been paying these fees that the 
public is a substantial loser because of 
such fees. It is against the public in- 
terest, they claim, to have fees paid to 
countersigning agents, unless such agents 
perform some outstanding and identifi- 
able service in connection with that par- 
ticular contract. 

“On the sound premise, established by 
the economics of our business as pres- 
ently constituted, the rate paid for in- 
surance, covers, in a single charge, all 
the factors which relate to an insurance 
contract, from selling, through adminis- 
tration and servicing, to the ultimate 
payment of losses. Where would the 
public derive any benefit, under this 
present system, if the sales and service 
portion of that rate where wholly re- 
tained in one agency, and not divided 
with that person legally charged to ex- 
ecute the contract, and morally obliged 
to render any and all necessary service 
in time of need, in the name of both 
his company and the originating pro- 
ducer? Do the advocates of this theory 
contemplate reductions in premiums, 
elimination of potential service to the 
assured at the point of risk, or both? 
Is this an issue in the public interest? 

“T believe that the dispute over coun- 
tersignature fees is not a public issue, 
and is not an issue for state legislation. 
It seems to me that it is simply a part 
of that phase of our public relations 
program which deals with good relations 
between various parts of our business, 
within the industry itself. By proper 
dealing between honorable men, by the 
free use of private contract between in- 
terested parties, by the frequent use of 
of the conference table, these unpleasant 
situations can be avoided, and our joint 
public relations efforts maintained on a 
high plane. 


“Let’s Be Agents!” 


“While we are on the subject of di- 
vision of commissions, it might be well 
to pause for a moment to consider what 
I believe to be a very fundamental con- 
cept of our relation to the insurance in- 
dustry. We are often referred to as 
producers. We are known as a pro- 
ducers’ organization, and the word ‘pro- 




















DAVID A. NORTH 


ducer’ has crept into our deliberations 
more than a little of late. Let’s be 
agents for a change! This is an agents’ 
organization. Let’s not straddle that 
issue—but rather, clarify our thinking 
so that we know just where we do 
stand.” 

Agents, he said, are both producers 
and representatives of their companies 
and if they are going to be producers 
only, they should relinquish their agency 
contracts. There is no conflict, he said, 
between their dual representation of 
public and companies, which has grown 
and prospered as the natural functioning 
of the American Agency System. 

“It will fail if we become producers 
only, and ignore the duties imposed upon 
us by contract, and for which we are 
being paid,” he held. “And we shall 
fail, if we do not produce business for 
our companies, and provide the right 
kind of service to our customers, for 
which we are also paid. Let’s be clear 
on this point, for on it hinges a lot of 
the success or failure of our public re- 
lations movement. If we are to be pro- 
ducers only, then our approach is to be 
one way. If we are to be producers and 
agents, then the solution of several otf 
our problems must be met with a con- 
sideration for our existing agency con- 
tracts. And in this phase of our work, 
it is not amiss to remind our principals, 
the insurance companies, that we are by 


contract tied to them in much closer 
fashion than we would be if we were 
but producers of insurance.” 
Embarrassing Action 
Cautioning against action of state 


association which might be embarrassing 
to some other section of the industry, 
Mr. North said: ; 
“When a group of agents—by type 0! 
representation—precipitates some action 
which appears to be of benefit to tliem- 
selves, it may have a marked effect on 
some other pending action undertalen 
by some other division of the indusiry 
of which the first group may have no 
knowledge or understanding. Becszse 
issues of this sort, or actions underta\en 
in good faith, spring up constantly 
throughout the country, and because 
years of National Association work !: ve 
given me a different perspective, | «x- 
press the hope that more and more '/i¢ 
headquarters of our National Associa‘:on 
will be used as a clearing house foi 
agents and agents’ associations, becuse 
I have the firmest conviction that h 
procedure is for the general good. 
“Here again, the development © 4 
good public relations program dep 
upon unity of action and clarity of 
cedure. When actions are taken or 
posed, which extend beyond the 
of the locality where they originat: 
touch more than the membership of *") 
one group or section of the busin ss, 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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Directors Reject Bell’s Proposal 


For Larger Executive Committee 


ttsburgh, Oct. 11—The first 
mecting of the National Board of State 
Directors, held this evening, brought an 
attendance of several hundred agents 
and directors, from about 40 states. It 
was after 10:30 o’clock before President 
David A. North, presiding officer, ruled 
that the session must end in order to 
give Alfred W. White, Seattle, an op- 
portunity to hold a meeting in the same 
room of his sub-committee of the board 
to hear suggestions bearing on agency 
qualification laws. This was one of the 
discussed during the board 
meeting, which free inter- 
change of ideas by not only directors 
but also other members of the associa- 
freedom of the 


open 


problems 
permitted 


tion who were given 
floor by Mr. North. 
First subject to be introduced was the 
report of the Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation committee, prepared by Chair- 
man L. C. Hilgemann, Milwaukee. This 
is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
When he had concluded President Cur- 
tis W. Pierce of the FIA was invited to 
address the assemblage, explaining the 
broad purposes of the nationwide con- 
solidation of the three regional associa- 
tions. He strongly commended the con- 
ference of agents’ and FIA committees 
in connection with the consolidation, as 
they have brought about a better under- 
standing of the whole development. Mr. 
Pierce said he has received hundreds of 
letters from agents, assureds and others 
calling the consolidation a most progres- 
sive move in the direction of providing 
adequate insurance for present day de- 
mands. He drew a wave of applause 
when he declared that producers should 
be adequately compensated for their 
work on FIA risks. 
Differences in Viewpoint 
Moderate differences of viewpoint 
arose when agents discussed FIA rela- 
tions with the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion and the insurance of those plants. 
George W. Haerle, Portland, Ore., asked 
whether the DPC plan has run up 
against the anti-compact laws of some 
Mr. Pierce replied that a rea- 
sonable attitude has been taken by most 
Insurance Commissioners who realize 
that the DPC is a war creation and it 
is not advisable to apply always the 
same rules to’ Government subsidiaries 
as to ordinary private business. 
On the commission rate Mr. Pierce 
‘id that the 5% level was a require- 
ment of the DPC and could not be 
altered by the companies. When it was 
implied that the FIA companies are 
making a profit out of the higher Fe- 
tained net premium, as the result of 
the very low commission, Mr. Pierce de- 
clared that the FIA coverage is broader 
than usual, losses are higher than ex- 
pected and the FIA is making a sub- 
ntial contribution to the Government 
r effort. There is no profit in the 
1''C business, he assured the agents. 
vertheless it is worthwhile, he 
ssed, to write this business and keep 
ior insurance companies and agents 
riher than have the Government self- 
ure, 
_ Mr. Pierce does not fear that the 
'''’C arrangement will become a_ per- 
nent precedent. Rather he is con- 
‘nt that it is solely a war proposition 
ich will be liquidated completely when 
’ emergency is over. 


States. 


a 
‘ 


f 


"he point was emphasized by several 
nts that commissions on Government 
urance are not purely personal in- 
ne. They disagreed with the attitude 
some Government officials that com- 
‘sion rates should be low to keep 
way “ ” $ 

wn “profits” on war created business. 


These “payments” are far from profits, 
the agents hold, as much difficult work 
is performed in servicing war risks and 
expenses of handling such business often 
exceed returns. 

Stuart Ragland, Richmond, Va., intro- 
duced the subject of indiscriminate ap- 
pointment of agents by companies and 


he expressed the hope that the National 
Association will be able to prepare an 
agency qualification bill satisfactory to 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and companies generally. He 
charged that the National Board has 
frequently in recent years opposed qual- 
ification bills in legislatures on the 
ground their provisions are too restric- 
tive. His view on that point was sup- 
ported by other agents. He moved that 
the resolutions sub-committee of the 
board of directors consider asking the 
companies for their full cooperation in 
keeping out of insurance persons who 
obviously have no proper place in the 


business, and the motion was adopted. 

Herbert A. Faunce, Atlantic City, de- 
scribed the Bergen County plan which 
has been successful in raising standards 
of agents in several counties in New 
Jersey. Thomas Southgate, Durham, N. 
C., opposing the idea of the appeal to 
the legislatures, suggested broader in- 
surance educational facilities in schools 
and colleges so that young men and 
women desiring to enter insurance can 
be basically qualified before they actu- 
ally go into business. 

Frank R. Bell, Charleston, W. Va., 
past national president, backed Mr. Rag- 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Here is a young man learning that you 
can take hard knocks if your protection 
is designed to meet your requirements. 


Some day he will find that the same 


principle also applies to his business. 
In meeting the specific protection 
needs of your clients, we have special- 
ized for more than fifty years in cover- 
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of the leaders of American Industry. 
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Alexander Stresses 
Value of Organization 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PRODUCER 





Pa. Deputy Commissioner, Formerly an 
Agent, Tells How Business Benefits 
By Organized Effort 





One of every local agent’s major re- 
sponsibilities is to join his trade asso- 
ciation and help to improve his busi- 
ness, as well as his own personal posi- 
tion, Ralph H. Alexander, Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
declared when speaking Tuesday before 
a meeting of the Midwest-Pennsylvania 
Agents’ Association at the William Penn 
Hotel in Pittsburgh. This meeting was 
held in conjunction with the annual con- 
vention of the NAIA. 

Many agents, Mr. Alexander said, do 
not realize that failure to join their 
trade association is failure to partici- 
pate in organized effort to make a bet- 
ter business of their own business, a 
better home of their own homes, bet- 
ter communities of their own home 
towns, a better nation and a_ better 
world to live in. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner was for many years associated 
with Hoover & Diggs, Pittsburgh local 
agency, and following that was man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh agents’ associa- 
tion, 

Deplores “Lone Wolf” Position 

“He may not believe it,” continued 
Mr. Alexander, “but the insurance man 
who refuses to be an association man, 
who refuses to participate with his fel- 
low insurance men in making of their 
business a better instrument for service 
to the insuring public, the local agent 
who prefers and insists upon going it 
alone—in being a ‘lone wolf,’ merely 
proves that he is an exponent of the 


law of the jungle—who will take what 
he can, as and when he can without re- 
gard to any responsibility to anyone— 
let alone to his fellow agent. 

“Such men cannot conceive of the 
fact that a majority of the insurance 
business of this country is bought—not 
sold—and is bought very largely on a 
non-competitive basis so far as price is 
concerned. They never knew that serv- 
ice to the insured—to the client—and to 
his community—is the best stock in trade 
of any insurance man. ‘ 

“It is true that when the occasion 
arises—even as here in Pittsburgh where 
we boast of having the best community 
of interest among the insurance men 
that is to be found anywhere in Amer- 
ica—even here upon occasion there is 
the keenest of competition and some- 
times on price but the fact remains that 
as insurance men within any one town 
or city learn to respect each other’s ex- 
pirations, they find it necessary to spend 
less time in defending their own busi- 
ness. Then they have more and more 
time for the development of new con- 
tacts with new people in the commun- 
ity, more chance to develop new busi- 
ness with existing clientele and for the 
giving of a better grade of service to 
their insureds and the community in 
general. 

Part of Life Long Responsibility 

“The local agent’s responsibility to his 
local agents’ association—the responsibil- 
ity of any business man to his trade 
association—is merely the responsibility 
which he faces and which becomes part 
of his being from the time of his birth. 

“It starts with self and family. as a 
child there is a responsibility to play- 
mates—the gang spirit—in school and 
college—there is responsibility to class, 
to team, to fraternity, to alumni—and 
always we face the responsibility to 
home, family, community and country. 

“Look them over—the agents who 


wen’t join your association back home 
and you will find them to be people who 
fail for some reason or other to recog- 
nize certain of their responsibilities. 
There are exceptions—there are people 
who refuse to believe they have any 
‘gang spirit’—any responsibility for their 
fellow men—but with these exceptions 
you will find it is a veneer and that 
underneath they are the best of people. 
Recognize those traits in such people 
and you will find the loose spot in the 
veneer through which they will associate 
with their fellow business men even 
though not actively in the agents’ or 
trade association.” 





F. S. Wilkinson 


(Continued from Page 22) 
notes are held by us and the interest 


more than pays for the office detail 
work involved. 
Buys Up Extinguishers 
“When fire extinguishers became 


scarce and only available to those hav- 
ing a priority rating, my agency decided 
to try to locate some good second-hand 
ones. We inserted an advertisement in 
the local paper for used extinguishers. 
As a result of this, we purchased prac- 
tically all of the available two and a half 
gallon extinguishers in town and are let- 
ting our customers have them at exact 
cost to us. This has not only got new 
business, but has shown our present cus- 
tomers that we have their interests fore- 
most and when we say “service,” we 
mean more than just a trite advertising 
slogan. 

“There is one other good-will builder 
we use most effectively. We were dis- 
turbed at the number of our younger 
customers who were going into the 
armed forces and cancelling their per- 


sonal insurance. It was evident that 
when they returned to civilian life they 
would have to be resold, and we wasted 
them to feel we were still their insur>nce 
agent. We wished to avoid anything 
that smacked of advertising, so we de- 
cided to send each a Christmas present, 
A thousand packages of good razor 
blades were purchased and packed ten 
to the box. We sent these to 100 cus- 
tomers in the armed forces all over the 
world with a card, written in longhand. 
reading “Merry Christmas from your 
Insurance Agent, Wilkinson Bullucl & 
Co.” I wish you could see some of 
the many letters of appreciation we re- 
ceived. 

“Servicing personal accounts presents 
a different problem in each locality. The 
tvpe of service which is effective in a 
Southern town will vary a great deal 
from that required in a Mrge Eastern 
city. Fundamentally, however, our prob- 
lem is the same: that of justifying the 
confidence our customers place in us,” 





COLORADO AGENTS ELECT 


Floyd W. Padgette of Colorado 
Springs was elected president of the 
Colorado Association of Insurance 
Agents at the thirtieth annual meeting 
in Denver last week. Other officers are 
as follows: vice president, Floyd E. 
Browne; treasurer, Herbert W. Licb- 
man, and Secretary, Frank England, Jr, 
all of Denver. 





WOOD SPEAKS IN CINCINNATI 


Thomas E. Wood, head of a general 
insurance agency in Cincinnati bearing 
his name, and national commandant of 
the Marine Corps League, spoke at a 
meeting of the Knights of Columbus 
Luncheon Club at the Hotel Metropole 
in Cincinnati, September 27. 
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The United States Casualty Company pledges its continued friendly 
support to the National Association of Insurance Agents and congratu- 
lates your organization upon the forward-looking step taken in adopting 
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agencies, it will have to be done by 
Supreme Court itself or by Con- 


do not need to tell you that you, 
as agents, have a vital interest in the 
ovicome of this situation. Because of 
th. local, intimate nature of your busi- 
ness, it is essential to the interest of 
th. people served by you in your com- 
munity that the flexibility of state reg- 
ulation be maintained, Would a Federal 
bureau, no matter how elaborately es- 


tablished or how well manned, serve 
your individual interests and the interest 
of vour clients as well as your own state 


insurance commission? Would a Fed- 
eral bureau no matter how expensively 
set up be expected to recognize and take 
into consideration the many important 
differences and conditions that exist in 
the regions, in the states and in the 
rural communities throughout this coun- 
try? 

\ddressing the Hartford Board of 
Fire Underwriters a few weeks ago 
Colonel W. Ellery Allyn, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Connecticut, discussed this 
situation in its effects upon insurance 
agents. “Your busines,” he said, “the 
value of your exvirations and the entire 
substance you have constructed for your 
families is threatened with disastrous 
possibilities.” 

Commissioner Allyn’s Remarks 


And the editor of the Insurance Ad- 
vocate, commenting on Colonel Allyn’s 
remarks, added: “No one problem or 
combination of problems confronting 
agents and brokers can compare in im- 
portance with that implicit in the nend- 
ing activities of the Federal Justice De- 
partment.” 

Now the opportunity that I see in 
this situation for understanding and co- 
operative action on the part of the com- 
panies and their agents is this: 

\s you know, bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress to affirm the intention 
of that body that the Federal anti-trust 
laws are not to be construed to apply 
to the business of insurance or impair 
in any way the regulation of that busi- 
ness by the states. I refer to Senate 
Bill No. S-1362, introduced by Senator 
Bailey and Senator Van Nuys, and to 
House Bills No. HR-3269, introduced by 
Representative Hancock, and HR-3270, 
introduced by Mr. Walter. 

These bills are in the public interest. 
They are in your interest. They are in 
our interest. 


Obligation to Clients 


If you believe this, you owe it to your 
clients, to yourselves and to your busi- 
ness to use every legitimate means at 
your disposal to bring the facts before 
the people of your community so. that 
they and you can indicate your desires 
an wishes to your senator and con- 
gressman in Washington. Dealing, as 
you do, intimately and frequently with 
the people in your community, you are 
i a unique position to see to it that 
public understands the full meaning 
o! the attempts to upset the orderly 
lunetioning of the insurance business. 

cnator Bailey in introducing the Sen- 
att bill to which I have referred, said 


_ lf the Government should succeed 
In reversing the Georgia decision, the 
Ne-essary consequence would be to trans- 
fer control and supervision of fire in- 
suiance (and probably all other types of 
Msirance) from the state governments 
to the Federal Government. There is 
no necessity for this. The states have 
€xccllent anti-trust and anti-monopoly 
laws, On the other hand, it would be 
exceedingly unwise. We have built up 
he In our country a truly magnificent 


system of insurance. It is efficient— 
it insures. 
Insurance That Insures 

“The buyer of insurance gets insur- 
ance that is sure. This system has been 
built up under the supervision of the 
several states. It would be a serious 
mistake to substitute Federal control for 
a policy so well established and so help- 
ful. We ought to avoid centralization 
wherever possible, and surely here is a 
field in which the states are performing 
a state function in a most satisfactory 
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manner. We may not destroy the states 
by direct action but we can destroy 
them by depriving them of their func- 
tions, invading their rights. It is time 
to protect them against all unnecessary 
encroachments.” 

The fire insurance agents and fire in- 
surance companies, whatever may be the 
areas of differences between them, have 
a broad common front on which they 
must stand united. For it is true, as we 
all must realize, that the business of 
fire insurance is not segregated in the 


10-13 
public mind—is not divided 


writers, agents and brokers. 
ness, as far as the public is concerned, 


into under- 
Our busi- 


is a cohesive whole, a unit, and in the 
final analysis the companies and the 
agents will stand or fall together’ It 
has been said that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, and that truism 
applies with telling force to the fire in 
surance business. In the public mind, 
from underwriter to agent we are joined 
together—and properly so—to serve the 
public interest. 
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insurance contracts are soundly drawn. 


Lessens the Shock! 


A catastrophe need not affect the financial stability of your 
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company or even give you an adverse loss ratio if your re- 


Our extensive experience and facilities designed to meet your 


most exacting requirements are your assurance of adequate 


coverage. It is one of the advantages of dealing with the EXCESS. 


™ HACESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Midwest Aents Hear George Carter 


Endorse Insurance Companies’ Stand 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12. — Nearly 100 
agents and company men were up 
through breakfast and in their seats by 
9 o'clock this morning to hear George W. 
Carter, Detroit, talk at the conference of 
Midwest agents over which he presided. 
This was a real tribute to the popular 
Michigan agent who has made his con- 
ferences features of annual and mid- 
year conventions for many years. 

There is little, if any, floor discussion 
at these sessions. Mr. Carter does prac- 
tically all the talking but he has so much 
to tell and says it in such a forceful and 
interesting manner that the meeting 
room is always crowded. 

Feature of today’s session was adop- 
tion of a resolution, proposed by Mr. 
Carter, voicing the local agents’ approval 
of the companies’ intelligent foresight 
in striving to get Congress, the legisla- 
tive representatives of the people of the 
United States, to settle the problem 
whether insurance should remain under 
control of the states or be added to 
steadily broadening powers of the Fed- 
eral Government. He said he had let- 
ters from Michigan Congressmen voic- 
ing their support of the bills to keep 
insurance outside the intent of the anti- 
trust laws. Despite many disagreements 
with the companies, Mr. Carter said he 
desired to pay his full respect to the 
companies for what they are doing now. 


New York Fire Policy 


After commending the new New York 
fire policy Mr. Carter declared it would 
be a splendid gesture if the companies 
would publicly recognize the provisions 
of this policy in all states, whether legal 
action has been taken or not. He 
stressed the need for uniformity, par- 
ticularly when a contract is as good as 
this one. To await statutory changes in 
all the states, in order to put the new 
policy or its conditions in force, is need- 
less delay he believes. 

Mr. Carter was emphatic in stating, 
with respect to countersignature of poli- 
cies, that he sees no reason for laws 
containing provisions regulating the con- 
tractual, or commission, arrangements, 
between the resident and non-resident 
agent. He upheld the countersignature 
laws insofar as they provide for control 
of non-resident writings, and for an at- 
mosphere of legality to such transac- 
tions, but he believes the cost provisions 
are a matter for private contract be- 
tween the producer outside the state and 
the agent who is countersigning the pol- 
icy, for the reason that some agents 
may have to render a lot of service to 
risks, and others may not. Consequent- 
lv, he said, uniformity of commission 
payments is not equitable. 


Commends Casualty Companies 


Commendation for casualty compan‘es 
was given by Mr. Carter for the prog- 
ress made in improving the selling ap- 
peal of policies. He referred particu- 
lasts to the new comprehensive liability 
policies and the new workmen’s com- 
pensation program. Surety companies 
were praised, too, for steps they have 
taken to increase their protection for 
the public. There never has been so 
much excellent merchandise as now for 
agents to offer, he said. While he ad- 
mitted the agents are exacting and im- 
petuous and always “griping” when they 
do not get immediately from companies 
what they desire, he said the companies 
have actually accomplished so much in 
the way of progress in the last couple 
of years that the insurance business is 
enjoying improved confidence and re- 
spect. 

On use and occupancy policies cover- 


ing profits subject to renegotiation with 
the Government, Mr. Carter sad he is 
using a clause covering approximate 
profits after renegotiation. Some objec- 
tions were first made by the fire com- 
pany home offices to this, but now they 
have come around to recommending use 
of this clause. 





| | Efficient Secretary 








JUDGE B. 


MILLER 


October 12. Judge B. 


Pittsburgh, 
Miller, the efficient secretary of the 
NAIA, is experiencing his first conven- 
tion since his appointment to his present 
position. However, as assistant secretary 
for a number of years, he became 
thoroughly accustomed to handling con- 
vention details. He is ably assisted by 
George DuR. Fairleigh, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


12 Past 1 Pecsidiente Here 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 11—Twelve past pres- 
idents of the National Association at- 
tended the annual convention here this 
week. They are as follows, with the 
year in which each was elected: E. M. 
Allen, now executive vice president of 
the National Surety Corp., New York, 
1917 and 1918; Fred J. Cox, Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., 1919 and 1920; Frank R. 


Sell, Charleston, W. Va., 1923; Major 
W. Eugene Harrington, Atlanta, Ga. 
1927; William B. Calhoun, Milwaukee, 


1931; Charles L. Gandy, Birmingham, 
Ala., 1932; Allan I. Wolff, Chicago, 
1933; W. Owen Wilson, Richmond, Va., 
1936: Charles F. Liscomb, Duluth, 
Minn., 1937; William H. Menn, Los An- 
geles, 1938; Sidney O. Smith, Gaines- 
ville, Ga., 1939, and Payne H. Midyette, 
Tallahassee, Fla., 1940. 


General Agents’ Officers 
And Members at Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—All officers and 
members of the executive committee of 
the American Association of Insurance 
General Agents are attending the local 
agents’ convention, as well as around 
fifteen other members of the general 
agents group. The officers here are S. 
Lewis Johnson, Charleston, S. C., presi- 
dent; Thomas G. Linnell, Minneapolis, 
and Frank H. Duff, Dallas, vice presi- 
dents; Herbert Cobb Stebbins, Denver, 
secretary-treasurer. Frank J. Pelletier, 
San Francisco, is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 











Careers of New NAIA Officers — 





Fred A. Moreton, new president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, is a born Westerner with an 
Eastern college background. He is a 
leading citizen of his home city, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and has been a power 
in the National Association for the past 
several years. The fact that he was in 
line for the presidency and that his elec- 
tion was a foregone conclusion did not 
lessen the enthusiasm with which he was 
received by the convention on announce- 
ment that he was the chosen leader. 
There is general satisfaction in agency 
and company circles as well that in a 
time of National crisis the organization 
is to be led by such a man of demon- 
strated competence and force. 

Mr. Moreton was born at Salt Lake 
City where his father conducted a suc- 
cessful insurance agency. He attended 
the University of Utah and then entered 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
where he was graduated from the School 
of Military Aeronautics. 

Upon graduation, he jo'ned the army 
and was commissioned a lieutenant in 
the Air Force in the first World War. 
He served at aviation fields in Texas 
and California and later was on the 
staff of the chief of air service in Wash- 
ington. 


Entered Father’s Agency 


After his discharge from the army, 
Mr. Moreton became associated with his 
father’s agency, the J. B. Moreton Co., 
later becoming secretary and manager 
of the agency. In 1936, he acquired sole 
ownership. 

He entered actively in the affairs of 
the National Association with a back- 
ground of local and state agency organi- 
zation experience. In 1933 he was presi- 
dent of the Surety & Casualty Under- 
writers Association of Salt Lake City. 
He has served as secretary, vice presi- 
dent and president of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of Salt Lake City 
and has also been active in the Utah 
state association. He was chairman of 
the Utah committee which met annu- 
ally with company managers represent- 
ing = Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific. 

Mr. Moreton was Utah’s national coun- 
cillor to the National Association in 
1936, 1937 and 1938. (The national coun- 
cil is no longer in existence, having 
been replaced under the new constitu- 
tion by the national board of state di- 
rectors). He was named a member of 
the National Association’s executive 
committee in 1939, serving on the com- 
mittee until last year when he was 
elected vice president and under the new 
constitution, automatically became chair- 
man of the executive committee. As 
president, he will preside over the meet- 
ings of the national board of state di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Thomas’ Career 


W. Ray Thomas of Pittsburgh, elected 
vice president, automatically beccmes 
chairman of the executive committee, to 
which he was first appointed in 1941. A 
quiet worker in the association for some 
years, soon after he became a member 
of the executive committee Mr. Thomas 
made some speeches at state conventions 
that stamped him immediately as a real 
leader of highest calibre. The talks he 
has made have met with deep interest 
in both agency and company circles and 
have enhanced the reputation of the Na- 
tional Association for wise choice in its 
leadership. 

Mr. Thomas has expressed himself as 
convinced that national uniformity in 
rates and commissions is desirable. He 
views the association’s public relations 
program not only as an opportunity but 
as a challenge which will turn the spot- 
light of public interest upon the agents 
themselves—a challenge to hypocrisy 





which should discourage petty conflicts 
which may arise in competition. 

Mr. Thomas was born in Pittsburg of 
Welsh and Scotch-Irish parentage. |e 
attended public and high school there 
and then attended Washington and |o{- 
ferson College, where he obtained {js 
degree. Upon graduation, he went with 
the Pittsburgh branch office of ‘he 
American Surety Co. 

Was With Henry Agency 

Next he became manager of the surety 
department of the J. W. Henry agency 
in Pittsburgh, headed at that time by 
the late James W. Henry, and taken over 
at his death by his son, James W. Henry, 
now a captain in the United States 
Army, and operated at present by Fran- 
ces Elizabeth Henry, daughter of the 
agency founder. 

Mr. Thomas established his own aven- 
cy, W. Ray Thomas & Co., in 1932 
Shortly afterward, he purchased control 
of Logue Brothers & Co. one of the 
oldest agencies in P ittsburgh—it was or- 
ganized in 1886—of which he is president. 

Long active in local and state associa- 
tion work, Mr. Thomas has held many 
offices and he has been particularly 
valued for his notable work in confer- 
ences with companies. For several years 
he has been a member of the boards of 
directors of the Pittsburgh Association 
of Insurance Agents and of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Insurance Agents. 
He was elected president of the Penn- 
sylvania association in 1940 and again in 
1941. 

This past year, in addition to serving 
as a member of the executive committee 
of the NAIA, he was a member of a 
special committee of which L. G. Hilge- 
mann is chairman, for conference with 
the Factory Insurance Association. 


Doing Double Job 











RUSSELL RHODES 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12—Russell Rides, 
editor of the American Agency Bui!ctin, 
not only is doing his customary }:)) 0! 
reporting for his own paper the »ro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the \ \!A, 
but is furnishing the insurance ess 
with copies of reports, speeches and 
official releases. The despatch 
which he is turning out this w 
deeply appreciated by the press, of \ ch 
he is a popular member. 


Rhode Island Delegate: 





Pittsburgh, October 12—Rhode |! ‘and 
Association representatives attendins 'e 
National Association of — Insurance 
Agents coyvention here are State !I 


rector Henry E. Davis and Carleto: [. 
Fisher, both of Providence. 
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Withdraw Opposition to DPC Plan 


Hilgemann and Thomas Act in Interest of Patriotism; 
Advised Ohio Agents Against Proposed Test of 
Legality of Arrangement With FIA 


further opposition to the arrangement made with the Factory Insur- 
ance Association for insuring the properties of the Defense Plant Corpora- 
Hilgemann, Milwaukee, chairman, 
Thomas, Pittsburgh, member 
pre peer the report of the FIA conference committee at the Pittsburg 
mecting of the National Association of Insurance Agents. 


not condone the plan, which we believe 


: deemed inadvisable, said L. G. 


al W Ray 


While the committee does 


is in contravention of various state laws,” 
hlem is wrapped up in our general problems resulting from the exigen- 
We all realize that under the circumstances there are many 
uations whereby the wishes of the Federal Government transcend states’ 
rights and there is some justification in the argument that if it had not 
been for the war there would be no need for insurance on properties of 


pr 
cies of war. 
sl 


the DPC. 


“Even though we object to this rating method, we most emphatically 
consider it to be inadvisable and indeed unpatriotic under the present war 
conditions to further oppose the Government ruling.” 

\ppointment of the FIA committee, the report said, was made on sug- 
vestion of President C. W. Pierce of the FIA. 
report, had to do with the FIA insurance, 
panies entered into without consultation ‘with their agency force.” The 
other subject which occupied the committee’s attention was the consolida- 
tion of the regional factory associations into one national group. 
latter question, the report said that the agreement reached by the com- 
mittee and company represenatives had been consummated last February 
and reported to the mid-year meeting at Tulsa, Okla. 

In the opinion of many agents, the report said, the DPC arrangement 
is a violation of the anti-discrimination and anti-rebate laws of the re- 
spective states where such laws are applicable. 
the report said, 
Mississippi, where the Attorney General ruled that the arrangement was —— 


“The first case in point,” 


illegal. Our understanding is that the 
DPC, upon hearing of this decision, 
promptly placed the insurance with the 
\ssociated Factory Mutuals, which by 
reason of their operations were exempt 
from the state ruling. Result: no busi- 
ness for the stock companies nor local 
agents, 

Meeting With Jesse Jones 

“Feeling that the agency service in 
connection with war plants had not been 
presented in the proper light before the 
officials of the DPC, arrangements were 
made for a meeting with Mr. Jesse H. 
Jones, Secretary of Commerce, by a 
member of our committee. This inter- 
view was held in April at which time 
Mr. Jones very courteously listened to 
our story and made certain observations: 
I—That it was the general policy of 
the Government to be self-insurers; 
2—that any action taken by his office and 
by the various corporations under his 
jurisdiction was for the purpose of re- 
ducing the ultimate cost of the war ef- 
fort in every way possible. 

“Recognizing that these are matters 
of policy which we in no way could 
change, we felt that we had, however, 
implanted the picture of the work and 
service that the local agents of America 
had done and were doing in furthering 
the war effort and their place in the 
economic structure which made this 
great country what it is today. 

“Had our program of public relations 
beer inaugurated several years ago, our 
objectives and position would have been 
recognized. 


Self-Insurance Viewpoint 


irther confirmation of the sélf-in- 
surance viewpoint was observed in March 
when insurance previously carried on 
Property owned by the Rubber Reserve 
Corporation, Metals Reserve Corporation 
and Wefense Supplies Corporation was 
canceled as of March 31, business hav- 
Ing been written through brokerage 
channels in stock companies. 
$ a result of the talk with Mr. 
Jesse Jones and other officials in his de- 
Partinent, request was made to submit 
a statement outlining the local agents’ 
viewpoint. The matter of the brief to 


be submitted was referred to the execu- 
tive committee and discussed quite thor- 


of the executive committee, in 


the report said, “this specific 


Its first problems, said the 
“which arrangements the com- 


On the 


“developed in the State of 





oughly at its meeting in New York in 
May of 1943. As a result of this dis- 
cussion and with the help and advice 
of public relations counsel then em- 
ployed by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, a letter was submitted 
to Mr. Jones. 

“A second visit was made to Mr. Jones 
on July 1 when this matter was again 
discussed at great length, the summary 
being that Government concluded this 
method of rating insurance on DPC 
contracts was a closed issue. 

“As a result of this exchange of cor- 
respondence, the matter was again dis- 
cussed before the executive committee 
meeting in New York in August, 1943. 
As a result of the last discussion, it was 
apparent that nothing could be changed 
as far as the Washington picture was 
concerned, and that any further action 
on the subject would have to be between 
the companies’ committee and our com- 
mittee, looking forward to a more equit- 
able solution. This discussion is in 
progress. 

Factors Involved 


“The time and effort given to this 
subject does not evidence itself in this 
report, which is necessarily limited, and 
unfortunately there have been certain 
factors involved which did not then and 
do not now lend themselves to general 
circulation. 

“While the State of Ohio is not a 
constituent member of the National As- 
sociation, the agents in this state of 
course were and still are intensely in- 
terested in the outcome. Therefore your 
committee, as much as possible, has kept 
interested officers of that state associa- 
tion informed of the events as they 
transpired. There was a tendency on 
the part of the Ohio agents association 
to test the legality of the arrangements 
under the Ohio laws, but we, believing 
that as a committee we represented the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, have counseled -them against 
such a test because the results would 
be bound to react against agents of 
other states.” 

Expressing the opinion that it is in- 
advisable further to oppose the Govern- 
ment ruling, Messrs. Hilgemann and 
Thomas said: 

“Therefore, if we can, before the prop- 





Registration Committee 

Pittsburgh, October 12.—Registration 
of all those attending the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents conven- 
tion was handled efficiently by members 
of the Insurance Women of Pittsburgh. 
Ella Minnis, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty, president of the women’s club, 
headed a group of about fifteen who 
worked all through the convention 
period as well as on Friday and Satur- 
day of last week. Bessie M. Snyder, 
secretary-treasurer of the Pittsburgh 
Association, is chairman of the registra- 
tion committee for the convention in ad- 
dition to being a member of the Insur- 
ance Women of Pittsburgh. She and 
Miss Minnis share honors for the .cana- 
ble manner in which the difficulf task 
of registering delegates to a convention 
was supervised. 





Executives’ Conference 
Pittsburgh, October 11—The Associa- 
tion Executives Conference, composed 
of state association and local board sec- 
retary-managers, at the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents convention 
here, today elected Sherman G. Otstot, 
executive secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Association, as chairman. Frank 
D. Moses, secretary-manager of the 
Pennsylvania Association, was elected 
secretary and Alfonso Johnson, mana- 
ger of the Dallas Association, continues 
as director of public relations and editor 

of the bulletin to state associations. 








er authorities, indicate that this is an- 
other case of contribution on the part 
of the American agency system to the 
war effort, similar to the War Damage 
Corporation and other activities which 
we know every agent performs, then 
we will have accomplished our objective. 

“Inasmuch as this is a special com- 
mittee appointed by your president for 
a specific purpose and not at the re- 
quest of the National State Board of 
Directors, we believe that our appoint- 
ments as a committee expire with the 
present administration. The committee 
recommends that any further confer- 
ences with the Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation conference committee be carried 
on by a sub-committee of the executive 
committee.” 








Honor Neale and Forshay 


In Memorial Resolutions 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 11 By 
the convention today adopted unanimous- 
ly memorial resolutions on Past Presi- 


rising vore 


dents A. W. Neale of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and R. W. Forshay of Anita, Iowa, who 
died this year. 

Former President William B. Calhoun, 
Milwaukee, offered the memorial to Mr. 
Neale, one of the early leaders of the 
association who was elected president in 
1910. Special tribute was paid to his 
continued interest in association activi- 
ties. 

C. Stanley Stults, Hightstown, N. J. 
presented the Forshay memorial which 
expressed the feelings of the association 
for its immediate past president, saying 
in part: 

“His two vears as an executive officer 
of the National Association were more 
than usually trying, and we who de- 
lighted to honor him in office must now 
regretfully acknowledge that the cares 
and responsibilities took heavy toll of his 
already overtaxed strength. 

“In large measure it was his sacrificial 
spirit and conscientious devotion which 
overcame the threat of factional discord, 
and upon his retirement left a far 
stronger, more understanding and united 
group.” 


J. F. Morgan Reelected 


Pittsburgh, October 11.—J. F. Morgan, 
Lewistown, was reelected president of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at an abbreviated annual 
meeting held here this morning at the 
William Penn Hotel. Other office ; re- 
elected included the following: First 
vice president, William McCormick, Wil- 
liamsport; second vice president, Daniel 
F. Ancona, Jr., Reading; secretary-man- 
ager, Frank D. Moses, Harrisburg; 
treasurer, Clarence H. Thumma, Harris- 
burg, and national state director, Her- 
man D. Wolff, Easton. 

Two resolutions adopted strongly sup- 
ported the public relations program of 
the National Association and the con- 
gressional bills to reaffirm the intent 
of the Federal Government that insur- 
ance does not come within the scope of 
anti-trust acts. 
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N. Y. Board of Trade 
Endorses Federal Bills 


DULL WRITES. TO CONGRESSMEN 


Michelsen Says Bills | to Continue State 
Regulation Would Maintain Original 
Intent of Constitution 


Strong endorsement of the Bailey-Van 
Nuys Bill, Senate 1362, was given by the 
directors of the New York Board of 
Trade. Letters from Floyd N. Dull, 
president of the board, and New York 
vice president of Continental Casualty 
Co., have been sent to members of Con- 
gress from the state of New York, and 
to the Judiciary Committees of both the 
Senate and the House of Representa 
a 

This bill states the intent of Congress 
iat insurance should be regulated by 
n Insurance Department of the several 
tates. 

Gustave R. Michelsen, of Hall & Hen- 
shaw, chairman of the Insurance Section 
of the board made the following com- 
ment: 


] 


Michelsen Statement 


‘That the passage of this bill would 
put the Congress of the United States 
squarely on the record as adhering to 
the original intent of our Constitution, 
that the States of our Union retain their 
sovereign rights to govern themselves in 
matters pertaining to the industries dom- 
iciled within their respective borders. 
“We Americans never evisioned a 
reat super Federal business regulatory 
wency. The Congress has set certain 
requirements for interstate commerce 
but that intent should not be miscon- 
strued to be a determination by our 
Congress to turn over great American 
enterprise to the mercy of any transient 
eroup of Federal employes.” 

President Dull’s Letter 
Senate 1362 ‘to affirm the intent of 
Congress that the regulation of the 
business of Insurance remain within the 
control of the several states et al’ was 
approved unanimously by the directors 
of the New York Board of Trade meet- 
ing October 5, 1943. This bill had pre- 
viously received careful study by the in 
surance section of this organization. This 
board most respectfully petitions the 
Congress to enact this measure. 

“There is only one point at issue but 
it is a point of tremendous significance 
Loth to our economy and to our political 
structure. The business of insurance is 
now closely and efficiently regulated in 
each of the sovereign states. There 1s 
not the slightest reason in the public 
interest why the Federal Government 
should exercise additional supervision 
over this business. Attempts have been 
made in this direction which has re- 
sulted in lost time, lost effort, and great 
expense, all of which, we, in this coun- 
try, should be conserving. 

“We believe that this bill, if enacted 
at this time, will serve another great 
purpose than merely extending justice 
to the insurance industry. It would be 
a timely reaffirmation to the intent of 
Congress to retain the traditional Amer- 
ican concept of the Federal Government 
being a union of many sovereign states. 
It may also serve to arrest the efforts 
of some individuals employed by our 
Government who believe their chief re- 
sponsibility is to harass American busi- 
ness. This bill, as drawn, is a clear and 
concise expression of the intent of Con- 
gress. It puts an end to temporary in- 
terpretations by various Administrative 
officials. We earnestly appeal for its 


passage. 


COMMISSIONER NEEL NAMED 


Charles IF. J. Harrington, Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts,  an- 
nounces the appointment of Commission- 
er Gregg L. Neel of Pennsylvania as 
chairman of the association’s fire pre ven- 
tion committee, to succeed former Com- 
se er John B. Gontrum of Mary- 
land, who retired to accept a judgeship. 
Lawrence Ensor, his successor in Mary- 
iand, will be a member of the com- 
mittee. 


Prentiss B. Reed Cites Adjustment 
Problems Caused by War Conditions 


Prentiss B. Reed of New York City, 
one of the leading independent fire loss 
adjusters, spoke before the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Agents at the Hotel New 
Yorker in New York on Wednesday, 
describing past trends in loss experience 
and giving his views on what may be 
ahead in the loss field. 

Mr. Reed opened his address by say- 
ing that what happened yesterday is re- 
svonsible for what is happening today. 
Therefore, it follows that the past can 

mmetimes give a fair indication of the 
future. He noted that underwriters who 
prepared our use and occupancy forms 
were we'l aware of the influence of the 
past on the future for they wrote into 
the forms that in case of loss the amount 
of net profit and charges and expenses 
which would have been earned had no 
fire occurred, should be determined after 
giving due consideration to the expe- 
rience of the business before the fire 
and the probable experience thereafter. 

-* Reed then referred to an address 
le gave be me accounting officers of 
one “of the gas producing public utility 
rand orl his subject being in part: 
“How Will the War Affect Your In- 
surance.” He predicted serious fires and 
explosions and they materialized as he 
had anticipated. He also told them that 
it would not be easy to keep up with 
increasing values of plants and equip- 
ment caused by rising prices; that there 
is no ordinary provision in the account- 
ing scheme which registers changes of 
values when there are no purchases and 
sales. He cautioned that “your book 
values will be less and less reliable 
guides to your insurable values which on 
property worth replacing should be 
Lased on replacement cost less deteriora- 
tion. He further said that book values 
on actively moving stocks will be fairly 
reliable as purchases will be entered 
present-day cost. 

Priority Problems 

Mr. Reed told of troubles in wartime 
adjusting due to priorities, allocations 
and quotas for materials by the Federal 
Government. For example, he said that 
in a loss he adjusted last year the owner 
could not get any local builder to make 
an estimate of the cost of rebuilding a 
large structure which housed boat-build- 
ing operations. The builders said they 
could not buy corrugated metal siding 
and many important timbers and there- 
fore did not care to present figures 
which would be meaningless. In another 
loss, he said, the owner had the damaged 
roof redesigned three times in an effort 
tc eliminate critical materials. The 
authorities delayed him several months 
before granting him the priorities neces- 
sarv to start repairs. 

Despite such troubles Mr. Reed said 
he worked out all but one of his build- 


Saleonnciill Upholds State 


Regulation of Insurance 
Governor Leverett Saltonstall of Mass- 
achusetts last week upheld the ability 
of the state to regulate its insurance 
companies and producers and declared 
Federal regulation unnecessary. With 
reference to the bills now before Con- 
gress designed to affirm the intent of 
Congress not to include insurance within 
the scope of the anti-trust laws, the 
Governor said that he had written to the 
chairmen of the United States Senate 
and House Judiciary Committees, now 
considering the bills, and also to Rep- 
resentative Lane, only Massachusetts 
member of the committee, informing 
them “that the insurance business is 
well regulated here; that we have good 
laws in Massachusetts, and that I did 
not believe Federal action necessary. 
“If there are any irregularities or at- 
tempts to swindle by these companies, 
we are perfectly capable of handling 
them in this state.” 








Kaiden Kazanjian 
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Higher Salvage Values 


said that the upset of the present 
has brought on the racial problem, 
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Harlem section of New 
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adjustments will work out. 
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Commission Limitation 
Reviewed by Bennett 


SHOULD NOT APPLY TO AGENT 


Independent Contractor With No Change 
in Rate or Plan of Compensation; 
Solicitors’ Status Depends on Contract 


The recent ruling of the Commissi ner 
of Internal Revenue stopping payments 
on commission compensation when | hey 
reach the amount of a previous year's 
arnings—T. D. 5295—is discussed by 
Walter H. Bennett, counsel, NAIA. in 
The American Agency Bulletin of Oc- 
tober 15, and was discussed at the litts- 
burgh convention. 

Reviewing the various regulations of 
the National War Labor Board, the 
Economic Stabilization Director and 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, all 
bearing on wage and salary stabilization, 
Mr. Bennett points out that the matter 
starts with a relationship of employer 
and employe. He says: “Obviously 
such relationship does not exist in so far 
as agents and companies are concerned, 
Whether the relationship of employer 
and employe exists between agents and 
solicitors depends on the contract of 
hiring and whether the solicitor is an 
independent contractor as is the agent, 
No general custom prevails as to this, 
so each case must depend on individual 
circumstances.” 

Labor Board’s Ruling 

All these matters stem from NWLB, 
Mr. Bennett said, and he reviewed i 
regulations showing that compensation 
may be continued “if computed on a 
percentage, incentive or similar basis, 
the rate and method of computation are 
not changed in the current bonus year 
so as to yield a greater amount than 
that in the preceding bonus year, but a 
greater amount when resulting from the 
same rate and method of computation 
may be paid.” 

An interpretative bulletin of NWLB 
also says: “If the commission percent- 
age has not been changed, the increase 
or decrease in earnings does not require 
board_approval.” 

Concerning the direct question wheth- 
er T. D. 5295 affects commissions paid 
to agents by companies and to solicitors 
by agents, Mr. Bennett says: “There 1s 
nothing in the document concerning 
either of these items and we are obliged 
to resort to a construction of a number 
of sections in the decision.” He points 
out that in the document the terms 
“salary” and “salary payment” are suff- 
ciently broad to cover bonuses, gifts, 
loans, commissions, fees, additional com- 
pensation and any other remuneration 
in any form. 

Generally the Revenue Commissioner's 
approval is not required where an i1- 
crease in compensation is made in ac- 
cordance with the terms of a plan of 
schedule in effect October 3, 1942, or 
approved thereafter by the Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. Bennett concludes his observations 
with the following: 

“When Deputy Commissioner Burford 
in his letter of September 30, 1943, stated 
that commissions paid in one year must 
be approved by the Commission:r 0! 
Internal Revenue if they exceed com- 
missions paid in a preceding ye he 
was taking in a good deal of terrtory, 
even applied outside of the insrirance 
business. Anyway, independent contrac 
tors are still in the clear. But, as «tated 
by the U. S. Circuit Court of A eals 
in the Polish National case abon' the 
cackle of the hen and the squeal the 
pig, how long they may stay in the clear, 
we express no opinion,” 





I am puzzled about the tomorrow ©: 0UF 
loss record. We can predict the | -_ 
of physical hazard but not of jmora 


hazard.” 
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Says Georgia May Hire 
Kire Insurance Expert 


GOVERNOR MAKES STATEMENT 


Considers Maintaining an Advisory In- 
surance Committee of Agents; Master 


Policy Advised by Them 


employment of an “insurance ex- 


pert who is not affiliated with any com- 


pany or agency” to manage the fire in- 
surzice coverage for the state of Georgia 
is being considered by Governor Ellis , 


Arn it was disclosed in an interview 
with C. E. Gregory, political writer for 
the Atlanta Journal, appearing in the 
Journal of October 8. 

“\Vhen we consider that over the three- 
year period, state insurance premiums 
will run more than a quarter of a mil- 





lion dollars, it has occured to me,” the 
Governor told Gregory, “that it will be 
vood business and good judgment to em- 


ploy an expert to advise us as to changes 
in our policies which will inure to the 
benefit of the state. Likewise, | am con- 
sidering maintaining an advisory insur- 
ance committee of former presidents of 
Georgia Association of Insurance Agents 
to advise with me as to future proce- 
dures.” 

The consolidation of all state fire in- 
surance on buildings in two master pol- 
icies, which became effective on October 
1 following the cancelation of all out- 
standing policies by executive order, was 
based on recommendation of a commit- 
tee “consisting of W. M. Fambrough, 
Columbus, George S. Johnson, LaGrange, 
Sidney O. Smith, Gainesville; Hamilton 
C. Arnall, Newnan, and Rutherford Ellis, 
Atlanta, all past presidents of the Geor- 
gia association except Mr. Johnson.” 


Policies Were Missing 

Approximately half of the several hun- 
dred insurance policies covering state 
property were missing from the State 
Executive Department when he took of- 
fice, Governors Arnall said, according to 
the story. 

The Governor gave this as one reason 
why he had taken out a blanket policy 
covering all state property with the in- 
surance firm of Moore-Fletcher, Inc. un- 
der an agreement that the insurance be 
rewritten by agents over the state who 
were his active supporters during the 
last campaign. 

The Journal story continued: “Gov- 
ernor Arnall said he was making no 
charges against anybody for the destruc- 
tion or misplacement of insurance pol- 
icles issued during the previous adminis- 
tration, but the fact that they were 
missing made it impossible to ascertain 
what state property was covered by in- 
surance and what agencies had already 
collected the premiums on them. 

Individual Policies Canceled 

_ “Due to the fact that we had no 
knowledge of what particular agents had 
the state’s insurance business, and due 
to the fact that so many policies had 
heen destroyed or lost, it was necessary 
lor us to send a copy of the executive 
der canceling fire insurance on state 
Property to all insurance companies, ad- 
Visine them that if they had in effect any 
Msurance on state property to please 
‘ance! the same as of October 1,” the 
Sovernor said. 

A statement issued by Governor Arnall 


and quoted by the Journal said in part: 
\i the present time the state insur- 
ance has not been placed. The state 


audit r has undertaken a full and com- 
ete ippraisal of all the state’s property. 
Wher this is done, 50% of the full value 
ot the state’s property will be covered 
by in-urance. The law of Georgia re- 
(uire- this to be done. 
Binder in Effect 

“In the meantime a binder is in effect 
mall the state’s property in the amount 
°T $2'000,000 at an open rate to be de- 
érmiy d advantageously to the state. 

l procedure has already saved the 
sate 55,000 due to the fact that the recent 
;{tmers’ market fire damage was covered 
*y the binder. If the fire had occurred 
Mtlor to October 1, the state would have 


received no reimbursement under the 
cld system.” 

The plan provides for blanket insur- 
ance under two master policies, written 
through Moore-Fletcher, Inc., Atlanta. 
The agency will receive no brokerage fee 
but its compensation will be on the same 
basis as that of the agents whom the 
Governor will select to participate in the 
line. “This participation,” said the Gov- 
ernor, “shall go only to my active friends. 
The underlying policies will be placed 
on a three year basis and the agents will 
place them with companies of their own 
choice. The policies will be forwarded to 
the issuing agent and thus” he says, “the 
policies will serve, in effect, as reinsur- 
ance. Full agency commission will be 
paid. 

“This procedure” Governor Arnall says, 
“will enable the state to have fuller and 
more complete coverage, to secure a 
cheaper rate, to simplify the insurance 
operations, and will enable us to have a 
uniformity in expiration dates of state 
insurance policies. 

“I believe that every fair-minded in- 
surance man in the state will agree that 
the plan we have adopted, which is 
modeled after those in effect by large 
business organizations, will result in a 
more business-like, simpler, cheaper and 
better insurance protection for the 
state.” 


WILLARD L. CHAMBERS DIES 
Lecal Secretary of North British Group 
Was Long Time Officer of New 
York Board of Underwriters 

Willard L. Chambers, secretary of the 
New York City iocal department of the 
North British Group, died suddenly of 
a heart attack at his home on Park 
Avenue, New York City, October 8 He 
had been at his office that day, apparent- 
ly in good health. 

Mr. Chambers, long an underwriter of 
New York City business, was with the 
Sun Insurance Office as head counter- 
man and then assistant secretary in 
charge of the iocal department. He 
joined the North British in 1919, as 
local secretary and in 1922 was made 
manager of the local department. He 
became secretary in 1930. 

He served as treasurer of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters from 
1920 to 1938, was a member of the board 
of directors and chairman of the com- 
mittee on fire prevention and water sup- 
ply. He was secretary and treasurer of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
for fourteen years and also was treas- 
urer of the Suburban Exchange. 

For the funeral services which were 
held October 12 at the Home for Serv- 
ices in Montelair, N. J., Archibald J. 
Smith, president of the New York 
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He Has Personal Accident Insurance!“ 


N 1942 accidents killed 93,000 people — injured 9,200,000 
morel This tragic loss—97 % of it preventable —cost the 
nation over five billions of dollars and 380 million man- 


Gradual public realization of these staggering figures 
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Board of Fire Underwriters appointed 
the following committee to represent 
the organization: Charles A. Notting- 
ham, Koyal-Liverpool Groups; Henry 
E. Frost, Hoey, Ellison & Frost, and 
John A. Forrestel, Home Fleet. 


Richmond Exchange Elects 
Warren F. Curtis President 


Warren F. Curtis of Boswell & Curtis, 
was elected president of the Insurance 
Exchange of Richmond, Va., at its 
annual meeting, October 8. Fergus A. 
Goodridge, retiring president, was 
elected vice president and Henry 4G. 
Coghill was chosen secretary-treasurer. 

The following new directors were 
chosen: R. Stuart Cottrell, Jr., William 
H. Branch, R. Ashford Finnell, and 
Archer L. Richardson, retiring secretary. 
The exchange closed the year with a 
total membership roll of fifty-five. 


State Supervision 

(Continued from Page 1) 
the Commissioners met—the Edgewater 
Beach—there was the annual meeting of 
the American Life Convention, an or- 
ganization of 163 life insurance com- 
panies. On Friday newly elected Presi- 
dent James A McLain of American Life 
Convention appointed a committee to 
study the Washington bills, and the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
on Monday of this week also appointed 
a committee. 

The Resolutions 

The resolutions of the Commissioners 
on safeguarding of American free enter- 
prise and state supervision follow: 

“Whereas it is the consensus of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
that the interests of the insuring public 
can best be served by proper supervision 
on the part of the state governments, 
and in keeping with constitutional limi- 
tations as defined by the United States 
Supreme Court over the past seventy 
five years, 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved that 
the supervisors of insurance of the sev- 
eral states be urged to continue their 
study of pending or proposed Federal 
legislation touching the business of in- 
surance, all to the end that they may 
protect the policyholders of their respec 
tive states and guard against any at 
tempt to usurp the sovereign power of 
the several states or weaken the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise. 

“Further resolved that the chairman 
appoint a committee of three to keep in 
touch with such pending or proposed leg 
islation and report to him thereon from 
time to time.” 

The vicious attacks on fire insurance 
and the attacks on the new Washington 
bills also furnished the theme of strong 
fire insurance talks at National Associa 
tion of Insurance Agents’ convention in 
Pittsbureh this week. 

Crawford’s Article 

Under the headline, “Insurance Peo- 
me Must Get Active; Enactment of 
Bills Refore Coneress Vital to Business 
and Public,” William S. Crawford, in 
surance editor of New York Journal of 
Commerce, on Monday ran a_ strong 
front page article, one paragraph of 
which read as follows: 

“The danger lies in the possibility that 
the Supreme Court, in the Atlanta case 
(indictments of insurance companies for 
alleged violation of the Sherman anti 
trust law because of membership in 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association), 
may decide that insurance is subject to 
the Federal anti-trust laws. The results 
to be expected from such a decision 
would be: End of stable rates. each 
company charging what it saw fit; in 
discriminate rate cutting; discrimination, 
owners of large premium risks being 
undercharged and those of small risks 
being overcharged; local agencies losing 
much of their value; getting of business, 
not on basis of service, but of cutting 
rates the deepest; some companies los- 
ing money and possibly becoming insolv- 
ent, with loss to policyholders.” 

















Morgan Reports on Year 
To Pennsylvania Agents 


PRAISES COMETS IER NEEL 
Urges Members to Ceniunteite on Jobs 
As Insurance Producers; Reports 
Favorable Legislative Year 


Lewistown, who was 
Pennsylvania 
Agents, made 
report of the 


}. VF. Morgan, 
reelected president of the 
\ssociation of Insurance 
is annual address and 


administration at the meeting of the 
association held in Pittsburgh in = con- 
nection with the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
October 11 

He said that membership in the Asso- 
ciation has reached its highest point in 
nearly fourteen years and he hopes that 


within the coming year it will 
its peak year of 1929. 

This has been a legislative year, he 
said, making heavy demands on the as- 
sociation’s abilities and resources but ro 


surpas 


legislation harmful to the business was 
passed and some beneficial legislation 
was enacted 

The past legislative session,” he said, 


“was particularly marked by a spirit of 
harmony and cooperation within the 
ranks of the insurance business with re- 
gard to legislation and this is only proof 
that when our basic interests are under- 
stood and a sincere effort is made to 
follow a constructive and sound policy, 
the results bear good fruit. 


Relations With Department 

“Our relations with the Insurance De- 
partment are always of especial concern. 
Here we have continuous relations on 
matters affecting the daily conduct of 
our business. The new administration 
under Insurance Commissioner Gregg L. 
Neel has shown a most heartening inter- 
est in the practical aspects of our work 
and our existence as insurance producers. 
Both the Department and our 
tion face old difficulties and new con- 
ditions. We are determined to work 
them out together in the best interests 


associa- 


of the insuring public and the insurance 
business. We expect nothing but con- 
structive results.” 


Mr. Morgan said that there are evi- 
dent attempts to change the fundamental 
economy of the country but that he does 
150 vears of matchless 
American business can 
what some may call 


not concede that 
achievement by 
be discarded for 
better way of life. 
“The insurance business,” he said, 
just one part of all American "one allan 
that is fighting for the preservation of 
standards and ideals. Let us concentrate 
on our own particular job as insurance 
producers and in striving to preserve 
ourselves we will aid in the preservation 
of free enterprise generally in this 
country. 
Interests of Public 


“In doing this, we must be sound, far- 

ghted and truly motivated by the con- 
viction that the interests and well being 
of the insuring public comprise the yard- 
stick by which we must measure our 
acts, our motives and our fundamental 
policy. 

“Here we 
constructive 
panies and our state officials. 
not only attempts to break 


need the sympathetic and 
cooperation of our com- 
We face 


down our 


system of free economy and the elimina- 


justment Bureau, Syracuse; 


Lecturer for Syracuse 
Women’s Insurance Course 





GREENO 


FOLLETT L. 


On September 28 the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Insurance Women’s Association opened 
classes for fire insurance and allied lines 
under the guidance of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents study 
course. The program is tinder the lead- 
ership of Robert C, Hosmer, president 
of the Excelsior Insurance Co. of Syra- 
cuse. 

Lecturers have been chosen from spe- 
cialists in the fire insurance field and 
include the following: 

F. L. Greeno, Rochester, N. Y., former 
president of the state association of lo- 
cal agents; Philip J. Koch, Excelsior; 
Kk. E. Chapman, vice president, Agricul- 
tural, Watertown; T. D. McCarl, assist- 
ant manager, Interstate Underwriters 
Board, New York City; Fred J. Mc- 
Manus, manager, Fire Companies’ Ad- 
Leo E. Kietz- 
American of Newark; 
manager, New York 
Organization, 


man, secretary, 
Arthur Birchenough, 
Fire Insurance Rating 
Syracuse. 

The educational committee of the Syr- 
Insurance Women’s Association is 


acuse 
composed of Marjorie Hull, chairman; 
Regina Armstrong, co-chairman; Mar- 
guerite FitzPatrick and Grace McCrea. 


tion of the middle man but also an un- 
enlightened public opinion as to the place 
of the insurance agent and broker in the 
insurance structure and our value in the 
whole general economy. 

“It is said that the insurance industry 
has failed to convince the public that it 
is essential to the lives and well being 
of men. As proof of the low esteem in 
which the insurance business is held, we 
are referred to the grouping of the busi- 
ness, from the standpoint of essential 
activities based on the war effort, along 
with manufacturers of artificial flowers, 
and of the grouping of agents with bar 
keepers and night club attendants. 

“It has been repeatedly said by In- 
surance Commissioners, by company of- 
ficials, by editors and by leading pro- 
ducers that we must justify the insurance 


Name Padgett in Colorado; 
Back Congressional Bills 


Floyd S. Padgett, Colorado Springs, 
was elected president of the Colorado 
Association of Insurance Agents at its 


annual meeting at Denver last week, 
succeeding Harold R. Koster, Salida. 
Floyd E. Brown, Denver, was elected 
vice president, Frank England, Jr. was 


secretary and Herbert W. 
Liebman, Denver, was made secretary. 

Resolutions were adopted, urging the 
state’s members in Congress to support 
the bills which would reaffirm the intent 
of Congress that the Federal Anti-Trust 
Acts shall not be construed as applying 
to insurance and to oppose expansion of 
the Social Security Act. 


reelected 





HERBERT GAVEY SECRETARY 


Elected to This Post in Smyth, Sanford 
& Gerard, Inc. of New York; His 
Background in Insurance Work 

Herbert Gavey has been elected secre- 
tary of Smyth, Sanford & Gerard, Inc., 
insurance brokerage firm in New York. 
He will observe his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with the organization next 
February and is highly respected. His 
first insurance connection was in 1910 
with the old E. E. Clapp & Co. agency. 
Thereafter he acquired experience with 
the underwriting firm of F. Hermann & 


Co. and the old American Merchant 
Marine Insurance Co., then joining 
Smyth, Sanford & Gerard, Inc. He is a 


brother of George N. Gavey, Jr., partner 
in McDaniel Maeser & Co. 

Mr. Gavey lives in Glen Ridge, N. J. 
and has been active there in cub 
scouting. 


NAME CLAYTON IN MISSOURI 

George D. Clayton, Jr., Hannibal, was 
elected president of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at its re- 
cent annual meeting at Jefferson City. 
Harry M. Gambrel, Kansas City, was 
elected first vice president; George F. 
King, Columbia, second vice president, 





and W. E. Walker, Capa_ Giradeau, 
third vice president. Basil U. Sparlin, 
Springfield, is national state director 


and W. J. Welsh, Kansas City, chair- 


man of the executive committee. 





business as a constructive force and 
that the producers (the agents and brok- 
ers) must display an enlightened self 
interest. 

Qualification of Agents 

“This should explain why our associa- 
tion has been interested for so many 
years in the qualifications of those li- 
censed by the Insurance Department ot 
practice the business of insurance upon 
the public. That is why we have spon- 
sored and supported examinations and 
the regulation of those licensed as agents 
and _ brokers. 

“Up to now, every man in this great 
America has had the right to engage in 
the business of making an honest living. 
We uphold and fight for that right but 
we also maintain that any man who re- 
ceives a license as an agent or broker 
should be properly qualified, equipped 
and situated to sell and service the pro- 
tection which the public assumes it is 
buying when paying an insurance. pre- 
mium, 

“We are engaged in the greatest war 
of all history. Its effects are being felt 
and will be felt for years to come on 
our business and our lives. We mean to 
win this war and we shall win it. We 
shall make all necessary sacrifices to ac- 
complish that end. The winning of the 
war and the preservation of our national 
life come first. But involved in that is 
the preservation of our business and 
our livelihood. We want the men and 
women who have gone forth from the 
ranks of the insurance producers to fight 
this war as members of the armed 
forces, to come back to a business that 
is as good as they left or even better, if 
that is possible. We must do our full 
nart in this regard but, in addition, we 
have the right to expect the cooperation 
of all who are in positions of responsi- 
bility and authority concerning the con- 
duct of our business.” 
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Maine Agents Will Meet in 
Augusta; Speakers Named 


John Whitcomb, 
dent of the Maine 
surance Agents, announces that the an- 
nual meeting will be held at the Augusta 
House in Augusta, October 20. The ex- 
ecutive committee will meet in the morn- 
ing, the business session will be held 
in the afternoon and the banquet in the 
evening with Governor Sumner Sewell 
of Maine as principal speaker. 

Speakers at the afternoon session will 
be Insurance Commissioner Alfred W. 
Perkins of Maine, President David A. 
North of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and Agency Superin- 
tendent William W. Ellis of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co. 


3ar Harbor, 
Association of In- 


prest- 





OHIO AGENTS MEET OCT. 26-27 


Robert P. Barbour, T. Y. Beams, C. G. 
Hale, Sup’t Crabbe Among Speakers 
on Program for Columbus Meeting 

The Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its annual meeting Oc- 
tober 25 and 26 in Columbus, says E. B. 
Berkeley of Cleveland, president. An 
advertising exhibit will be held in con- 
nection with the convention, in which 
advertising pieces used by Ohio agen- 
cies will be shown. 

J. F. VanVechten, Akron, vice presi- 
dent, will preside at a luncheon when 
Executive Secretary T. M. Gray, mem- 
ber of the Ohio Senate, will speak on 
“Your Association.” Mr. VanVechten 
also will preside at a session of county 
chairmen. 

L. U. Jeffries, warden, and F. P. O’Con- 
nor, assistant superintendent of the Ohio 
Division of Insurance, will conduct a 
forum, and Karl D. Dakin of Lebanon, 
former president, will direct a round 
table of rural agents. Mr. Berkeley will 
preside at the banquet. 

Clayton G. Hale of Cleveland will be 
moderator at a question and answer 
forum: E. J. Weiss, Dayton, will answer 
questions on fire insurance; T. Y. Beams, 
Indemnity, New 


vice president, Royal 
York, casualty, and A. C. Taylor, |‘idelity 
& Deposit, New York, surety. ; 

R. P. Barbour, New York, U. %. man- 
ager, Northern Assurance, and past pres- 
ident of the National Board of Fire Un- 


derwriters, and Superintendent ! Rot! 
Crabbe of Ohio will speak on the New 
York fire policy, and Paul R. Ginghet. 
counsel for the association, at 
Hiestand, Ohio Farmers, will discuss 1! 
new Ohio safety- financial responsibility 
law. <A _ president, vice presid 
three trustees will be elected. 





AGENCY ASSOCIATES TO WED 


Deward Edgar Walker, manszer 0! 
the Front Royal Insurance Agency) 


at 
al 


+ y . ' th 
Front Royal, Va. and Miss Fiizabe' 
Deatherage Eastham, secretary-t! asire 
of the ftrm which has long represente 

town, 


the Virginia Fire & Marine in tha 
will be married December 1. 
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Asks Uniform Counter- 
Signature Law Action 


HARRINGTON ASKS JOINT PLAN 


Commissioners Association President 
Warns of Encroachment of Government 
On Supervision of Insurance 


\vents and companies should get to- 
rer and work out a uniform counter- 
sienature law, said C. F. J. Harrington, 
sachusetts Commissioner, bringing to 
National Association convention 
etings as president of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Commissioners. 
He suggested that a meeting of the 
conmmittee appointed at Boston last year 
be initiated by Walter Bennett repre- 
senting the National Association and 
kav Murphy representing the companies, 
so that a report on the subject could 
be ready at the next meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

\Warning of recent tendencies on the 
part of the Federal Government to ex- 
tend its control into the insurance busi- 
ness, Commissioner Harrington — said, 
“The states have not delegated to the 
Federal Government power to regulate 
the insurance business. The Supreme 
Court has repeatedly said that insurance 
is not commerce and I for one believe 
the Court will continue to say so. No 
one can show any sencetntienel delega- 
tion of power to the ( rovernment per- 
mitting regulation of the insurance 
business.” 

Commissioner Harrington also saw a 
possible threat to insurance in proposals 
to extend the scope of Social Security. 
He raised the question if such moves 
might not be a flank attack by the 
Social Security Board on compensation, 
automobile and disability insurance busi- 
ness. He said in closing, “Watch the 
activities and reports of the Social Se- 
curity Board and if you see any punches 
aimed at your business, protect your- 
selves in the clinches.” 


Midyette Will Serve on 
Fact Finding Committee 


Payne H. Midyette, Tallahassee, for- 
mer president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, will serve as 
a member of the fact finding committee 
appointed by the Associated Industries 
of Florida to explore the rating situa- 
tion in fire and allied lines in Florida. 

Repeated attempts have been made by 
an Kast Coast group to secure passage 
in the legislature of a bill to control 
fire insurance rates through a state 
rating board. Such an attempt at the 
1943 session led the business men’s or- 
ganization to appoint its fact finding 
inittee, 











New Jersey Agents Present 


ttsburgh, October 12—Representa- 
tives of the New Jersey Association at- 
tending the National Association of In- 
surance Agents convention here are: 
President Edward F, Walton, Trenton; 

cutive Committee Chairman Herbert 

rooks, Newark; National State Di- 
rector Herbert A. Faunce, Atlantic City; 


Secretary Theodore S. Brown, Perth 
\mboy;; Vernon Brown, Perth Amboy; 
4 J. Cox, Perth Amboy; C. Stanley 


William F. O’Brien, 
Strickler and Carl 
Charles Frankenbach, 


Hightstown; 
>; Russell 


| 
Weiler, Trenton; 
. field; 


Leonard Fuchs, Irvington; 
Viiam D. O’Gorman, Newark; Mrs. 
\d) V. Doyle, Caldwell; O. W. Acton, 
sa George E. Jamison, Bloomfield ; 
( es Burke, Jersey City, and Philip 
\. Sobel, Newark. Mr. O'Gorman, past 


rc dent of the New Jersey Association, 
reided “here at a meeting of the ex- 
€ committee of the National As- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
hich he is chairman. Mrs. Doyle, 


President of the National Association of 
Insurance Women, was to speak tomor- 
4 before a noon meeting of the In- 
Ae nce Women of Pittsburgh at the 


ic tel Roosevelt. 


McKITTRICK FLAYS COMPANIES 


Falls for PM-Pearson- Winchell Baloney 
About So-called Lobby in Connection 
With Federal Bills 


Mckittrick of 
PM-Pear- 
about the - so- 


Attorney General Roy 
Missouri has fallen for the 
son-Winchell balceney 
called fire insurance lobby and its pur- 
ported $700,000 fund, and issued a scath- 
ing denouncement against the bills in 
Congress to reaffirm the intent of Con- 
gress that the Anti-Trust Acts are not 

be construed as applicable to insur- 
ance. 

He charges that the stock fire insur- 
ance companies have “organized a gi- 
gantic trust which flouts and scoffs at 
state laws,” and contends that to ex- 
empt the companies from the provisions 
of the anti-trust laws “is to permit the 
greatest and most powerful combination 
ever formed to prey upon and exploit 
the people of the United States.” 

Expressing surprise that the amount 
raised by the fire companies for lobby- 
ing purposes was only $700,000, as re- 
ported from Washington in press dis- 
patches, he added: more is needed, 


I am positive more will be forthcom- 
ing. 
“It is inconceivable to me that the 


members of Congress could be induced 
to pass such destructive legislation,” he 
continued. “No vote for such legislation 
could be justified upon the basis of state 
rights.” 

General McKittrick is an announced 
candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion in opposition to United States Sen- 
ator Bennett Champ Clark. He plans 
to make the race on a 100% endorsement 
of the New Deal. 





HUGH T. NELSON DIES AT 78 


Hugh T. Nelson for many years Vir- 
ginia state agent for the New York 
Underwriters, with headquarters at 
Richmond, died at a hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 9. He was 78 
years old. He moved to Washington 
upon his retirement in 1926. A _ lineal 
descendent of Thomas Nelson of York- 
town, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and an early Governor of Vir- 
ginia, he was a member of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. In 1933, he 
served as executive secretary for the 
committee which arranged for the in- 
augural of President Roosevelt. 





Bell’s Proposal 
(Continued from Page 33) 


land by urging the incoming national 
administration to make concerted efforts 
to obtain an agreement with the com- 
panies on future appointments of agents 


to the end there will not be a mul- 
tiplicity of obviously unqualified pro- 
ducers. He asserted the service ren- 


dering agent does not seem to receive 
the cooperation he deserves from the 
companies when he has to meet com- 
petition of part time agents, “commis- 
sion grabbers” and branch offices. 

After the Ragland motion was passed 
Mr. Bell introduced a _ proposal that 
there should be at least one member of 
the executive committee appointed from 
each of the company territorial districts 
of the country, namely the East, South, 
Middle West, Rocky Mountain territory 
and the Pacific Coast. These would be 
in addition to the four elected mem- 
bers, and the proposal would require an 
enlargement of the committee from 
seven to nine members. 

Following discussion the directors 
adopted, by a wide margin, a motion 
that no constitutional changes be con- 
sidered at this meeting of the conven- 
tion. President North and Mr. Faunce 
were among those who opposed amend- 
ment of the constitution so soon after 
the wholesale revision last year at Chi- 
cago. The latter declared that it is far 
more important that executive commit- 
tee members be competent rather than 
representative of particular geographical 
areas. 


. 
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David A. North 


(Continued from Page 32) 
it seems like good common sense that 
such matters clear through a _ central 
source.” 
Aviation Insurance 

With respect to aviation insurance, Mr. 
North spoke as follows: 

“In those fields of greater public en- 
deavor, no thinking insurance man can 
avoid contemplating the service which 
this industry can and must render, im- 
mediately after this war is over, in the 
field of aviation insurance. The growth 
and power of the aviation industry will 
undoubtedly far surpass the contempla- 
tion of even some of the wildest dream- 
ers. Its operations, swiftly transporting 
people and goods over state boundaries, 
touching airports in many states in mat- 
ters of hours, cannot be hamstrung with 
jocalized regulations. And, in the con- 
cept of its complete operations being un- 
der Federal supervision, its insurance be- 
comes a target for those who tend to 
usurp private industry into Federalized 
control. 

“Here is a place where men within our 
industry must be broadminded. Here is 
an opportunity for our industry to dem- 
onstrate that it can provide the capacity 
for the risk, the service for the accounts, 
and the facilities and ease for uncon- 
gested interstate operations. Lacking 
any one of these facilities by any one 
division of the industry, will close the 
door to all of the industry to handle, 
through the channels of private enter- 
prise, a type of business which Amer- 
ican insurance is big enough to handle 
alone. 

“The formation of aviation insurance 
committees, both in the production and 
servicing ends of the business, and in 
the underwriting and rating divisions, 
the advanced planning of complete and 
adequate reinsurance facilities and the 
anticipation ahead of time of the prob- 
able insurance service requirements of 
the aviation industry, can mark us now 
as real leaders in the promotion of pri- 
vate enterprise in America. It can en- 
able us to be identified with the leaders 
of this country—and n not the followers.” 


NAIA Meeting 


(Continued from Page 17) 





used exclusively in membership develop- 
ment activities. That and other recom- 
mendations for increasing state work on 
membership will be considered Thursday 
by the directors. 

H. Pierce North, assistant director of 
the Business Development Office, out- 
lined an approved insurance speakers’ 
program. 
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Uniform Program of Auto Fleet Rating 
For Illinois Urged by Director Jones 


form plan for experience rating together 


Seeking an opinion regarding a unl 
form program of automobile fleet rating 


for Illinois and maintaining that “it 1s 
worth a trial,” Paul F. Jones, Insurance 
Director of the state, has asked com- 
panies operating there to cooperate in 


the development of such a system. 

In a letter to the companies, signed 
jointly by Mr. Jones and C. M. Kinney 
of the Rating Division, the department's 
ideas are outlined as follows: 

Advantages of Uniform Program 

“We would like to have an 
of opinion from your company regarding 
a uniform program of automobile fleet 
rating for Illinois which, if acceptable 


expression 


to all companies licensed to write auto 
mobile liability insurance in this. state, 
will automatically decrease materially 


the mechanics of the rating system for 
companies, bureaus and the Insurance 
Department. Such a uniform program 


can be successful, however, only if. it 


receives the unanimous support of. all 
companies. What we have in mind 1s 
semething along the following lines: 


“In lieu of other forms of rating, it is 
suggested that all companies use a uni- 
form experience rating plan and as a 
basis for experience rate a level or uni- 
form set of basic rates to which will 
applied experience credits and debits 
determined in accordance with the uni- 
form experience rating plan. The uni- 
form or level basie rate will be applied 
to fleets only and will in no way affect 


the individual filings of any company 
for individual automobile risks. 
“Gentleman’s Agreement” To Be Con- 


trolling Factor 
“If vou are ready to cooperate in the 
development of such a system of rating, 
please submit to us your ideas of a uni- 


TALKS ON TOBACCO CLAIMS 


Nelson Gives Views on “When Ownership 
of Tobacco Passes When Warehouse 
Auction Is Held 

Frank Nelson, manager Louisville 
fice, Western Inspection & Adjustment, 
spe aking before a recent meeting of the 
Kentucky Fire Underwriters Association, 
discussed the new whiskey underwriting 
forms and program of adiustment. He 
also discussed new plans for adjustment 


of- 


of tobacco losses, in view of the present 
high prices of leaf tobacco. Under the 
plan of selling tobacco over loose leaf 
floor at public auction the farmer hauls 
his tobacco to market and places it on the 
warehouse floor to be = sold Eventu- 
ally a sale is held and all tobacco on 
the floor is sold at auction. 

However, the farmer has the right to 


reject any top bid made on his tobacco 


Mr. Nelson held that while an hour or 
two is generally considered sufficient for 
rejection, actually rejection can be made 
anvtiime during the business dav. 

If there has not been a rejection nor 
mally the tobaeco would pass into the 
hands of the purchaser, but if it  re- 
mains on the floor any length of time 
there may be an argument as to owner- 
ship, so he believes that a twenty-four 
hour period from time of purchase is 
sufficient and after that it would un- 


doubtedly be the property of the pur- 


chaser, and any loss would be under his 
veneral cover contract. 

Normally tobacco warehousemen carry 
fire and windstorm insurance while the 
tobacco is on their floors, and the prob- 


lem is that of establishing when it passes 
out of the hands of the farmer, and 
tobacco warehouse company’s 
ceases. 


when the 
coverage 





and underwriting rules 
adminis- 


with basic rates 
and regulations to govern the 
tration and application of such a uni- 
form rating program for fleets. After 
submission of the same by all companies, 
we will have the companies select a rep- 
resentative committee to decide on a uni- 
form experience rating plan as well as 
uniform rates and underwriting rules, 
and the recommendations of this com- 
mittee will then be submitted to all of 
the companies for their consideration 
and action. 

“When the proposed program has been 
accepted by all companies in accordance 
with a gentleman’s agreement, the de- 
partment will announce a_ date for 
the program to become effective. On 
and after that date, the practice of re- 
porting to the Department the rates for 
fleet risks will be discontinued and the 
Department will be concerned with fleet 
risks only when a complaint or a viola- 
tion of the agreement comes to the at- 
tention of the Department, in which 
event investigation will be carried on by 
an examiner of the Department to as- 

evtain the facts of the situation and to 
sake appropriate action. 

“Such a plan of uniform rates and 
rating procedure has been suggested on 
several occasions and we believe it is 
worth a trial or at least an expression 
of opinion from the companies as to 
their desire and willingness to cooperate 
in that direction. * * * 

“After you have had an opnortunity 
of considering this matter and all angles, 
we would appreciate most fully your 
views and your recommendations in re- 
gard to the entire matter.” 


ROY C. HOYT DEAD 


Roy C. Hoyt, member of C. E. Simon- 
son Realty and Insurance Co., Inc., St. 
George, Staten Island, died Saturday 
night. He became a fire insurance man 
thirty years ago. He was a director of 
dgewater Savings & Loan Association. 


CHARLES A. DIXON DIES 
Charles A. Dixon, 68, well known ad- 
juster of Newark, N. J., died Sentember 
28 after an illness of two weeks. He 

made his home at East Orange, N. J. 


Usatorre v. Compania Argentina Nave- 
Milhanovich, Ltd., 49 F. Supp. 


gacion 

275, Federal District Court for Southern 
New York, was a libel by crew of the 
M/T Victoria to recover for the salv- 
age of that vessel after she was _ tor- 
pedoed, while on a voyage from South 
America to Edgewater, N. J., east of 
Cape Hatteras, in which the District 


Court denied a motion by the respond- 
ent owner that it decline jurisdiction of 
the libel. 


The vessel was an Argentine vessel. 
It was —— by the crew to the Port 
of New York in safety. There was no 


question as to the United States court’s 
jurisdiction of the case, which the court 
preferred to place under the general ad- 


miralty law rather than under the Ar- 
gentine law. The sole question was 
whether the court should exercise its 


discretion to retain jurisdiction, so that 
justice might be done to the libellants. 

The court did not question but that 
libellants’ rights could be adjudicated in 
Argentine and it could not assume that 
they would not receive justice there. 
“Certainly, disputes arising out of sea- 
men’s employment are referred to the 
tribunals of the flag.” But the court 
cited Judge Learned Tand in The Falco, 
2 Car: 20 BF: 2d 562, 563, to the effect 
that the court’s discretion “must be ex- 
ercised with due regard to the circum- 
stances; that courts are primarily estab- 
lished to decide the disputes of all 
suitors over whom they have jurisdic- 
tion, and some reason must be shown 
for their abdication,” and added: “The 
special reasons which may move a court 
to retain jurisdiction exist where a sea- 
man has beea dismissed or treated with 
great cruelty, and also where it is obvi- 
ous that here, and here only, can he 
obtain that measure of justice to which 
he is entitled. * * * 

“Tt has been said that courts of ad- 
miralty have always been in the habit 
of entertaining suits between foreigners 
in case of salvage, or bottomry bonds, 
and for seamen’s wages, when the re- 
fusal to interpose might occasion a fail- 
ure of justice. In salvage cases, this 
jurisdiction has been less docbicd than 
in others, because sabotage is a ques- 
tion arising under the jus gentium and 
does not ordinarily depend upon the mu- 
nicipal laws of particular countries; that 
if the jurisdiction of the court is not 
ousted by the national character of the 
parties, then the property, being within 


the jurisdiction, thus, upon common 
principles, is the proper court to take 
cognizance of the cause. In proceedings 


in rem, the forum rei sitae is the natural 
and proper forum, for it is the only one 
which can make its jurisdiction effectual 


Argentine Ship Salvage Case Is 
Held Under Jurisdiction of U. 5. 


by operating directly on the thing.” 

The District Court therefore reta‘ned 
jurisdiction of the case as against the 
contention that the libellants should he 
compelled to press their claims in the 
Argentine courts. 





ROBERTSON REPORTS PROGRESS 
President of Secured M. & F., Indian. 


apolis, Speaks at Dinner for Repre- 

sentatives; Introduces Directors 

Representatives, officers and directors 
of the Secured Marine & Fire Insurance 
Co., Indianapolis, were told of progress 
and growth of the organization by Nor- 
man T. Robertson, president, at a dinner 
in the Columbia Club last week. The 
company has been in operation only 
eighteen months and has built an or- 
ganization of 160 producing agents in 
Indiana. 

New directors introduced were Robert 
J. Galliher, Muncie; Ben L. Haran, 
Marion; Ancel J. Walker and Homer E. 
Capehart, Indianapolis; A. J. Hoffman, 
Fort Wayne, Roscoe Martin, Logansport, 
and James J. Wiselogel, Lafayette. 

Officers of the company besides Mr. 
Robertson are: E. C. Shireman, chair- 
man of the board, Martinsville; R. B. 
‘a vice president, oe 
tae ee) 3 dson, vice president, South Bend; 
Blosd W. Burns, secretary and _ treas- 
urer, Indianapolis; Don G. Kaga, assist- 
ant secretary, Indianapolis, and H. E. 
Thomas, assistant secretary and _ treas- 
urer Indianapolis. 

Among speakers at the meeting were 


Dr. .M. O. Ross, president of Butler 
University; Frank J. Vichmann, Indiana 
Insurance Commissioner, and E. 


chairman of the board, Secured 
Insurance Co., Frankfort, Ind. 


surget, 
Casualty 





VETERAN AGENT IS STRICKEN 

James L. O’Keefe of DeJarnette & 
Paul, agency firm of Richmond, Va., was 
stricken ill on the street recently and 
his condition is so serious that he was 
taken to Washington, D. C., to be 
placed. under care of his son, Dr. Archie 
O’Keefe. Mr. O’Keefe has been identi- 
fied with the local agency business in 
Richmond for half a century. 





GREENWOOD WITH ANDERSON 
H. E. Greenwood has left Gould & 
Gould, Inc., general agents at Tacoma, 
Wash., to become fire department man- 
ager for R. E. Anderson & Co. For 
some eight years he was connected with 
underwriting department of General 
Seattle. 
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Axis Collapse Will Bring Change in 


International Reinsurance Picture 
By Dr. Ludwig M. Simon 


Part III 


is third and final instalment of Dr. 
Siyon’s article on reinsurance possibilities 
( American companies in the European 
fel deals with the following problem: 
“Ty, which way should the American re- 
insurance industry accomplish its interna- 
tional mission?” 


iese practical needs alone rather than 
vavue ideas in international philosophy 
will actually call for action of American 
reinsurers. If, under such circumstances, 
the private reinsurance industry of this 
country would really refrain from tack- 
ling the task of broad scale organizing 
the reinsurance facilities for European 
and wast demands, the Federal Govern- 
ment presumably might step in and es- 
tablish such facilities of its own. 

\ mere governmental action concern- 
ing international reinsurance, however, 
would deprive private enterprise of that 
business line which was always consid- 
ered the “backbone” of insurance; thus 
the basic idea of private insurance in 
its entirety would be impaired. If the 
United States were to follow the pat- 
tern of Chile, Uruguay, Turkey and So- 
viet Russia it would be assuming con- 
trol! and management of world opera- 
tions which have been satisfactorily per- 
formed for many decades by private en- 
terprise. 

It may be hoped, however, that Ameri- 
can insurance and reinsurance men, 
once they have recognized both neces- 
sity and practicability of organizing 
broad scale facilities for international 
reinsurance, will also be willing to act 
and to pay, rather than to leave the 
action to the Government and the ex- 
penses to the taxpayers. 


Challenge to American Reinsurers 


\merican professional reinsurers should 
feel called upon to answer this challenge. 
Prior to this war the premium income 
of some twenty fire and marine and six 
casualty reinsurance companies in_ this 
country represented almost 20% of the 


world’s aggregate premiums written by 
professional reinsurers, while twenty- 
seven German reinsurance compamntes 


held 45%, six Swiss companies 20%%, 
eleven French companies 5.4% and _ fif- 
teen British reinsurers (Lloyd’s not in- 
cluded) held 4.9%. There were ten pro- 
fessional reinsurance companies in Swe- 
den, thirteen in Denmark, twelve in 
Spain (ten of which had been estab- 
lished after 1936). 

he American percentage of 20%, high 
as it is, is due, however, for the great- 
est part to reinsurance assumed from 
domestic companies and not from com- 
Danies in foreign countries. America’s 
int rnational reinsurance “output,” 1n 
spite of the paramount strength of the 
reinsurance carriers concerned, was rel- 
atively small as compared to the output 
ol ‘he reinsurance industries of Switz- 
erland, Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries, 


Organizing a Special American Reinsur- 
ince Company for International 

Reinsurance 
be examined whether it 
\ be the right thing to organize 
in (1s country a new reinsurance com- 
ban. specializing in assuming reinsur- 
ance trom foreign countries, in particu- 
rom the European continent, but 
also from Central and South America, 
‘rou Asia and Australia. Such a com- 
bar might be organized either by some 
€ existing reinsurance companies 
such direct writing companies as 
be interested in international re- 
Insurance, 

It might be set up by reinsurance 
anies and by direct writing insur- 
companies to be amalgamated into 


lt should 


wr | 


ance 


such a new corporation. Another possi- 
bility is that it also might be established 
by financial institutions. All those dif- 
ferent kinds of corporations and groups 
of individual capitalists went into action 
some decides ago when the important 
reinsurance companies in Europe were 
being organized. All those founders 
fared excellently. 


No Substantial Capital Required 


The capital for the organization of 
companies whose operations are limited 
to the writing of reinsurance only have 
usually been quite small as compared 
to the capital required for the estab- 
lishment of direct writing companies of 
a similar standing. Furthermore, there 
has been no objection to the capital 
not having been fully paid up at the 
time of the organization of such rein- 
surance companies. A capital of 50% 
paid up usually has been considered suf- 
ficient to start reinsurance operations. 
In the history of professional reinsurers 
in Europe the dividends earned were 
due not only to the excellence of the 
underwriting, but also because of the 





mae ete! « 


small capital employed. The conserva- 
tive and steady development of the 
Swiss reinsurance companies is a splen- 
did illustration, for instance. 

The Swiss Re., one of the most highly 
regarded and successful reinsurance com- 
panies on the European continent, was 

capitalized in 1928 with only 7,500,000 
Swiss francs, while its net premium in- 
come, i.€., premiums written less pre- 


miums retroc eded, totaled twenty-two 
times this amount, namely, 164,500,000 
Sw. Frs. 


In the case of the Munich, the ratio 
of those net premiums to capital paid 
up reads: 218,000,000 R. M. net premiums 
which is fourteen times the amount of 
the 16,000,000 R. M. capital paid up (in 
1928). This somewhat higher capitaliza- 
tion hes become necessary to make up 
for the depreciation of reserves which 
had been caused by the runaway infla- 
tion of the early ’20’s. 

In France, at the same period, pro- 
fessional reinsurers’ aggregate capital 
paid up amounted to 33,750,000 francs 
only and dividends averaged 8%. In 
Denmark, on the basis of 22,000,000 Kr. 


capital paid up, dividends averaged 10% 


Successful Underwriting on Small 
Capitalization 


In all these instances, small capitaliza- 
tions have proved sufficient to warrant 
successful underwriting of reinsurance, 
because, in contrast to direct writings, 


reinsurance operations do not involve 
substantial expenses. 


Acquisition cost 
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is not large and underwriting operations 
are handled by a limited number of en 
bloc transactions. 

It is no exaggeration to say that re- 
insurance underwriting results have al- 
ways been made profitable in no small 
degree by the very small percentage of 
the ratio of expenses to total disburse- 
ments. 

The views expressed in these articles 
are equally applicable to direct writing 
companies, if and when they should em- 
bark upon international reinsurance, 
either by organizing a special depart- 
ment or by establishing a new reinsur- 
ance corporation of their own. As far 
as such companies have already done 
direct writing business in certain for- 
eign countries—in South America, for 
instance—they will also benefit from lo- 
cally acquired experience, but they might 
be somewhat handicapped in developing 
reinsurance business in those countries 
since they are looked upon as competi- 
tors in direct writings. In such cases 
the intervention of an international re- 
insurance broker may also prove helpful 
in allaying the prejudices of national 
companies. 

Inasmuch as “reciprocity” should be 
cemanded by ceding companies abroad, 
direct writing companies will be wel- 
comed especially as protective reinsur- 
ers, since they might be supposed to 
cede some lines out of their own treaties 
as such reciprocity. However, as far as 
European demand for American reinsur- 
ance might be concerned, the reciprocity 
scheme of “take and give” should not 
be overestimated because of the uncer- 
tainty into which European economy in 
general will emerge after the end of this 
war, and the actual need of many Euro- 
pean insurance compames in particular 
to rearrange their entire reinsurance cov- 
erage. 

At any event, professional reinsurers 
embarking upon European _ business 
should not worry about the fact that the 
“reciprocity” they are able to yield to 
a ceding company will only consist of 
retrocessions. European ceding com- 
panies should and eventually will be sat- 
isfied by being granted such kind of reci- 
procity, if they should deserve it at all, 
for this will be the very start of new 
reinsurance connections after the cata- 
clysm of the entire economic life in 
“fortress E urope.’ 


Best’s Digest of Stocks 


The Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
New York insurance publishers and 
analysts, have published the thirteenth 
annual edition of their Digest of Insur- 
ance Stocks. It is the only work of its 
kind on the market today and it con- 
tains clear, complete investment under- 
writing analyses of the shares of 120 
fire, casualty and life insurance com- 
panies, as well as information regarding 
“ach company’s financial and operating 
conditions. 

Stockholders, investors and insurance 
company executives, find Best’s Digest 
is valuable because it is designed to 
meet the requirements of those with in- 
terest in insurance stocks and, through 
its detailed and authoritative data, it is 
a medium for selection of sound invest- 
ments and for accurate information as 
to the true value of holdings. 

Information in the Digest is shown on 


a per share basis, including ten-year 
financial exhibit, investments, assets, 
liquidation value, dividends, ten-year 
operating exhibit, underwriting profit, 


premium reserve equity, investment in- 
come, capital gains and losses, important 
security holdings, actual market value 
of assets, and comparative financial 
statements of the leading insurance 
groups. Best’s Digest of Insurance 
Stocks sells at $5 ner copy. 


EAGLE STAR NAMES PARKER 

The Eagle Star Insurance Co., New 
York, announces the appointment of 
Parker & Co., Little Rock, as general 
agent for the State of Arkansas. Parker 
& Co. has been in the general agency 
business for approximately three years, 
representing two other fire companies, 
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Smith’s Frank Talk on 
Aviation Ins. Problems 


SCORES WASHINGTON MEDDLERS 


USAIG Official Convinced That London 
Market Is Necessary for Reinsurance; 
Mutual Competition Not Feared 


\. J. Smith of United States Aviation 
Underwriters, who has been with that 
rganization since its inception in 1928 
and is now its assistant treasurer, spoke 
his mind freely on present and post-war 
problems, in address- 
ing the Insurance S commsuuse Associa- 
tion last week in New York. His frank 
pinion was that “aviation insurance as 
a class has recently suffered greatly 
from too much attention by too many 
who are too little informed.” He hinted 
that there are today too many persons, 
some in Government circles and others 
in the insurance business, who have 
“just discovered aviation insurance,” and 
therefore they are eager to do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Smith expressed his faith in the 
present aviation underwriting groups as 
being capable of handling both present 
and future insurance needs of the in- 
dustry “if we are left alone.” His griev- 
ance was that the meddlers seem to 
think “everything that those who have 
lived with aviation insurance have done 
for more than decade, seems to be 
wrong. . . . Those who advocate Gov- 
ernment reinsurance must feel that Gov- 
ernment could do a better job, without 
previous experience, than has been done 
by private business. For Government to 
do a better job in any business than 
business itself would indeed be novel.” 


Have Had Plenty of Headaches 


aviation msurance 


The speaker paid his respects to 
Washington bureaus, and figured that 
the CAB and Air Transport Association 
investigations of aircraft underwriting 
groups stemmed from pressure brought 
by “persons having selfish motives,” who 
liad observed the no-fatal-accident  re- 
cord of the domestic scheduled airlines 
in ighteen months during 1939-40. 
Phare ‘es were hurled that rates were 
exorbitant, that monopoly existed; but, 
the speaker said, no similar complaints 
were made in the years from 1928 to 
1938 “when in certain classes the loss 
ratio was rarely under 90%.” However, 
from 1938 to 1941 the companies writing 
viation insurance made a profit. That 
was enough to launch a detailed investi- 
gation by the CAB which, said Mr. 
Smith, worked in conjunction with the 
New York Insurance Department. In 
addition, the airlines themselves are con 
ducting a separate probe through the 
\ir Transport Association. 

Giving a personal opinion, Mr. Smith 
did not think the New York Insurance 
Department had been too helpful to 
aviation underwriters through this period 
of unrest. He said: “Intelligent and 
sympathetic cooperation of that Depart- 
ment at this time on the problems of 
aviation underwriters would place the 
Department in a dominant position 
among the forty-eight states in the su- 
pervision of this line. Unless such co- 
operation is received you may see the 


at ervision of aviati mn insur ince become 


a Federal rather than a state matter.” 


Defends Judgment Rate-making 

The speaker then strongly defended 
judgment rate-making in aviation under 
writing, and in so doing challenged the 
charge of Air Transport Association that 
fixing of rates mainly on judgment is 
wrong and that “more scientific means 
of establishing equitable and reasonable 
should prevail. He explained: 
“Statistics are not ignored. We _ have 
accumulated a mass of such data through 


rates 


the years which we use as a guide in 
rate-making. But you cannot establish 
so-called scientific rates for any aircraft 
classification based on cold statistics 
alone. An intimate knowledge of the 
business and its continual changes. are 
prerequisite.” 
Mutual Competition Expected 

Frank comment was also given on the 
ATA proposal that a large group of 
mutual fire and casualty companies 
should participate as reinsurers of two 
small stock companies “which were to 
be owned jointly by the airlines and the 
mutuals.” Said Mr. Smith: “Here was 
an invitation to the mutuals, who have 
risked nothing and contributed nothing 
in the past, to come into the field after 
the stock companies had pioneered and 
lent their support to a new industry for 
fifteen years. Well, we will have to 
face mutual competition in this business 
before very long and I know of no bet- 
ter time for the mutuals to enter the 
field than right now or immediately after 
the war when considerable chaos will 
previ ull in the aircraft industry during 
the readjustment period. 

“T have no fears of the present groups 
being able to hold their own for the 
stock companies against mutual compe- 
tition in this business as long as the 
group plan of operation prevails.” 

The speaker went on to say that as 
a repercussion of all this agitation the 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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Foster Warns of Federal 
Inroads in Surety Field 


BILL PENDING IN CONGRESS 





NAIA Members Urged to Step Up 
Fidelity-Surety Bond Production; 
Reasonable Optimism As to Future 


Alexander Wouter, | Jr., fidelity and 
surety department manager in the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
painted an alluring picture of fidelity 
and surety bond production possibilities 
in speaking October 12 at the luncheon 
of the Pittsburgh Surety Association, 
given in connection with the convention 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. Mr. Foster frankly told 
his producer audience that they had 
missed a bet in not writing more fidelity 
and surety bonds when the nation 
jumped from peace activity into all-out 
war production. Most of the larger 
established manufacturers and business- 
men, he explained, were already ac- 
quainted with the facilities of fidelity and 
surety bonds, “but only a comparative 
handful truly realized the real extent 
to which these bonds could help them 
through the ordeal of chronic wartime 
headaches.” 

Prepare Now for Post-War 

Setting the stage for his main points 
Mr. Foster began by pointing to “these 
as times when all men begin to prepare 
for the post-war era. We are told that 
our country will emerge into a period of 
peacetime boom almost unheard-of in 
all of our amazing history. I do not 
know, and neither do you, whether we 
shall enjoy such prosperity. But we do 
know that opportunities for growth in 
business will be exceptionally good. So, 
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N. Y. State Delegation 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 12—The New ‘ork 
State Association has a small but ly chly 
representative delegation at the \ \[A 
convention. It includes President .\, ¢ 


Wallace, Goshen; Executive Vice | resj- 
dent E. T. McLaughlin, Watertown: Na- 
tional Director Russell M. L. Cavson, 


Glens Falls; Secretary J. W. Rose, @uf- 
falo; Allan C. Stevens, White Plains, and 
Norman k. Butler, Buffalo. 





America Fore Director) 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 12. — The Anmicrica 
Fore directory of delegates and guests, 
always eagerly welcomed at national 
conventions, was distributed Tuesday 
fast and efficient job was done under the 
supervision of Frank S. Ennis, ailver- 
tising manager of the group. This valu- 
able guide book contained as an addi- 
tional feature a list of company lhead- 
quarters at the William Penn Hotel, 


Welcomed by Miss Henry 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 10—Miss_ Frances 
Henry, daughter of the late James W. 
Henry, who is now running the James 
W. Henry agency in Pittsburgh, was 
among those welcoming the NAIA dele- 
gates as they registered here today. 








I would like to look forward—and also 
backward a bit—to see just where the 
surety business may fit more largely into 
your prospects. 

“First, let me take you back over the 
trail of the last two years. Pearl Harbor 
found all of us far from ready. As we 
hurtled from peace into all-out war, we 
staggered under the impact of the re- 
strictions that of necessity were imposed 
upon us. When gasoline rationing over- 
took us, as we should have known it 
would, many an agent pondered: ‘What 
shall I do to replace this important line?’ 

“Too few of our producers, if I may 
be constructively critical, realized that 
there was a line ready and waiting to 
take the place of automobile insurance. 
It was the fidelity and surety bond line, 
with all of its classifications. The war 
was pressing into service every man who 
could create a manufacturing plant, large 
or small. Of established manufacturers 
and dealers it was demanding results far 
beyond their dreams. Of the newcomers, 
it was exacting every ounce of pressure 
they could put on. Both sorely needed 
the aid of surety and fidelity bonds. 
That field would more than have taken 
up the slack when motor vehicles were 
driven from the highways or limited 
as to their use. 

“It is a fine commentary on our busi- 
ness that we thus find such exceptional 
elasticity, such a fine balance. Surely no 
man need worry about his future if he 
has made his stake in a business that 
is so thoroughly adjustable to new con- 
ditions. Think about that for a moment. 
Here, due to conditions beyond our con- 
trol, a rich and reliable line was sud- 
denly hit by depression; but automati- 
cally another, equally as good, was ready 
to take its place. 

“But do not let us imagine ior 4 
moment that the need for the protec- 
tion of fidelity and surety bonds is but 
a passing phase of the war endeavor. On 
the contrary, once a manufacturer Of 
business man is sold on the value ol 
these bonds, and once he has thoroughly 
been brought to understand his need ot 
them, he will never endeavor to c nduct 
his business without them.” 


Government Interference Warr ‘0g 


Turning to the problem of Gove) ment 
interference, Mr. Foster said: “| ie f- 
delity and surety field has not bees with- 


out suggestions of Government nter 


ference. At various times during t)» Wat 
period, many in high places hav: sus- 
gested a Federal bonding compa: 10! 

con- 


the purpose of securing Federa 
tracts. The suggestion has also een 


niade that some device be estal: ished 
for the retention of a portion of contract 
funds to secure labor and materia: 'Ur 
nishers. - : 

ol 


“The latest attempt on the pat! 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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Averell Broughton on 
Public Relations Plan 


FIGHT ON TWO MAJOR FRONTS 


Must Join Other Businesses in Main- 
taining American System; Steps 
Taken to Enlarge Washington Job 


\verell Broughton made his first re- 
port to the membership of the National 
\.sociation of oe Agents since 
le becanve its public relations counsel at 
the opening of the second convention 
session at Pittsburgh, October 12. He 
aati the public relations battle in the 
year to come and perhaps in the years 
to come, will be fought on two major 
fronts; the first, shared with all business, 
the fight to maintain the American sys- 
ter of free enterprise; the second, the 
battle that is peculiar to insurance—that 
of telling its story in such terms that 
the people and the Government will un- 
derstand it. 

As to the first battle, he said that busi- 
ness is beginning to organize and under- 
stand the threats that it faces. The 
Department of Commerce, he said, lists 

professional 





some 8,000 business and 
croups, 700 with Washington offices and 
about half of them having their head- 
quarters there. 

“None of us,” he said, “like to fore- 
sake the town ‘meeting and the immedi- 
ate, personal representative government 
of our forefathers. But we have seen 
the problems of a great continent and 
its many millions produce many pres- 
sure groups. Labor has been noteworthy 
in its development and in its publicity.” 

Comptroller General’s Ruling 

Mr. Broughton called attention to a 
recent newspaper story, “Cost-Plus Re- 
buffs Plane Makers,” which said that 
the Comair General has now de- 





‘PERMISSIBLE TO USE PLAN B 


Henry Sayer Advises Cos. on Procedure 
in Handling Retrospective Rating 
Plan on Interstate Risks 
Henry D. Sayer, general manager, 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board, 
advised member companies on October 
6 of the procedure adopted by that or- 
ganization if it is desired to combine 
New York with any of the other states 
in connection with risks for retrospec- 
tive rating on an interstate basis. Point- 
ing out that to date New York State has 
not approved any of the optional plans 
in the ee retrospective rating 

program, Mr. Sayer said: 

“The governing committee has ruled 
that the New York experience for a 
risk written under the New York retro- 
spective rating plan on or after Oc- 
tober 1, 1943 may be combined only with 
Plan B (surcharge basis) for states that 
have adopted the new program, and not 
with either Plan A or Plan C, The 
combination of New York and other 
states where the original retrospective 
rating plan is still in effect with Plan B 
for states that have adopted the new 
program, is permissible because Plan B 
has essentially the same rating structure 
as the original retrospective rating plan.” 

(ompanies were given a hypothetical 
risk as an exhibit illustrating how this 
Ci ——- of plans could be made, 
and Mr. Sayer also explained that the 
p duction cost allowance had been com- 
puted for this risk when written under 
tit stock carriers’ Plan B in_ states 
subject to the new program. 
in writing the policy,” continued Mr. 

“the appropriate retrospective en- 
dorsements which have been approved 
D\ the New York Insurance Department 
shall be used rather than the endorse- 
Met published by the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance for use with 

n B elsewhere. To combine a Plan B 
state with New York, it will be neces- 
to convert the complete Table of 
Rating Values for the Plan B state to 
he suitable for use in the following 
re‘rospective rating formula: 

\etrospective Premium = Basic Pre- 
mim + Losses X Loss Conversion 
Factor (Subject to Minimum and Maxi- 
Nun Retrospective Premiums).” 


cided to disallow advertising in trade and 
technical publications; all of the costs 
of public relations work; many of the 
costs of creating and maintaining em- 
ploye good will and morale—including 
house organs—and practically all forms 
of donations, dues and_ subscriptions, 
however reasonable or technical they 
may appear. 

“Business is being penalized for tell- 
ing its story, if this report is exact,’ 
Mr. Broughton said. “There are various 
ways of making free speech pretty ex- 
pensive—this is a new one. 

He said that the ruling that approval 
is required before salesmen earning 
more than $5,000 can be paid more than 
last year, even where the rate is the 
same, is “economic idiocy, or worse,” 
and continued: 

"It is fortunate indeed that we find 
much business ae and, like our- 
selves, anxious to express its views to 
Government and the public. It is a fight 
for survival against a drift which did 
not originate here, but is part of a pat- 
tern which has come from Europe. We 
must and we will vindicate our belief 
in Democracy by making it work-——even 
against the pressure of totalitarian 
forms.” 


Inter-Industry Problems 


“There are many inter-industry prob- 
lems which have a bearing on public re- 
lations. Some of these are intricate. 
Perhaps some of these problems can be 
seen most clearly by those who are not 
so close to the woods that they cannot 
see the trees. 

“One fact I believe is axiomatic. Every 
major producer, every company execu- 
iive and every outside observer to whom 
I have mentioned it, agree 
total of your interests with the com- 
panies or with other groups in the in- 
dustry is infinitely greater than the sum 
total of differences. This is a fact to 
be borne steadily in mind. 

“Insurance has been slow to tell its 
story. Much of the Washington prob- 
lem would have not developed if a thor- 





Casualty-Surety Agents In 
Closed Pittsburgh Session 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 11.—The 
committee of the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents met here 
this afternoon with Chairman William 
D. O’Gorman, Newark, N. J., presiding. 
It was a closed meeting followed by a 
dinner at which President Lew H. Webb, 
Chicago, was in charge. 

Members of the executive committee 
attending besides Mr. O’Gorman_ in- 
cluded C. A. Abrahamson, Omaha; 
George W. Blossom, Jr., Chicago; John 


T. Harrison, New York; Ralph W. 


executive 


Howe, Richmond, Va.; E. R. Ledbetter, 
Oklahoma City; James R. Millikan, Cin- 
cinnati, and Wade Fetzer, Ir., Chicago, 


representing his father. Secretary Charles 
H. Burras, Chicago, was also present. 


ough job in bistiiiass public relations 
had been done through the years since 
the last war. 

“It is important that we understand 
Washington, and to some degree, the 
way Congress works. The better you 
come to know your Congressmen and 
Senators, the more you will know about 
Washington. And the better vou can 
interpret insurance to them. You will 
find that much power in Congress lies 
with the 100 or so committees into which 
the House and Senate divide themselves. 

Action in Washington 

“Your Washington problem calls for 
action. Part of that action has been 
taken. Study and discussion have de- 
veloped the concept of Washington as a 
defensive and offensive out-post. It will 
serve as a central link with the state 
committees and back-home_ contacts. 
That will be one important part of the 
enlarged Washington job. 

“We cannot go into detail, but much 
progress has been made. And the right 
representation in Washington raises a 
great problem in wartime. That you 
will understand, but definitions are clear 
and ‘steps are being taken.’ ” 
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To provide brokers with complete sales 
information about Credit Insurance, Ameri- 


can offers this new ‘‘file booklet’, 


a compre- 


hensive explanation of fundamentals and 
the reasons why many of your customers 
should buy this coverage. 


Standard file size, the new “file booklet” 
can be kept readily available either for 


soliciting material or for answering questions 


of manufacturing and wholesaling clients. 


Write today for your copy of the Credit 
Insurance “‘file booklet’’. .. recommend the 
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Kenneth Spencer 


(Continued from Page 21) 
porter, and an adequate sales coverage 
of our natural markets is an important 
public relations factor in itself. That 
you of the National Association have 
taken the time to study the many prob- 
lems which exist and are willing to spend 
the money needed to support a sound 
public relations programs, carries grati- 
fying implications.” 

Insurance Must Be Sold 

Mr. Spencer’s sixth point was that 
“insurance must be sold” and he de- 
clared that selling our potential market 
is the most important job which we 
partners face in the future. He referred 
to a recent address by NAIA vice presi- 
dent, Fred Moreton of Salt Lake City, 
in which the plea for freedom was made 
and said that it did not deny the need 
for greater security. He went on: “As 
insurance men we know that need ex- 
ists and that we can supply that want. 
| believe the perpetuation of the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise depends 
upon insurance companies and agents 
meeting this fundamental challenge to 
our industry. That challenge will not 
be fully answered until every American 
who needs insurance has had the op- 
portunity to buy what he needs and at 
a cost which he can afford. It is my 
belief that this need can be met ‘in the 
public interest’ only by private insur- 
ance companies, through independent 
agents, both operating under the regu- 
lation of public officials in the several 
states. 

Blueprints for Future Now in Making 

“But to meet it fully we must revise 
our methods and our thinking; perhaps 
even the requirements of those who reg- 
ulate us must be changed. New insur- 
ance ‘packages’ and practices are re- 
quired to protect and serve this ‘mass 
market.’ Unit costs must be lowered in 
company and agency offices. Operations 
now considered necessary must be dis- 
pensed with to that end. This challenge 
must be met and it will be. Without 
revealing confidences let me tell you 
that plans to meet it have already passed 
the conversation stage in more than one 
branch of our business, and blueprints 
for the future are in the making now.” 

Mr. Spencer closed his address with 
the earnest plea that close study be 
given to fundamentals of the business 
because, as he so clearly expressed it, 
“one of the greatest contributions we 
can make to ensure the survival of those 
things we cherish is the study and im- 
provement of our own business whether 
it be that of management, efficient oper- 
ation of office detail, or the all-impor- 
tant matter of steady, persistent sale 
and service of needed coverages to busi- 
ness and the public.” 

He declared that every program for 
the future must take into account the 
social consciousness of the world today; 
that all plans must be devised with the 
aim of the greatest benefit for the great- 
est number. Furthermore, he rn, ol 
insurance as “one of the great socializ- 
ing factors in the world today,” allevi- 
ating the misfortunes of great numbers 
who have met with accident or disaster 
and who are individually unable to bear 
their mistortunes. 

In addition, said Mr. Spencer, insur 
ance takes numerous risks for minute 
units of profit. He then gave this pic- 
ture: “Thousands of agents give their 
energies, their initiative and their service 
to hundreds of thousands of clients 
through multitudes of policies all through 
the years. Divide the profit any agent 
or company makes by the number en- 
vaved in making it, and the individual 
unit per contributor is almost insignfi 
cant. Divide by the number of policies, 
and it is smaller still. Administration 
costs grow higher every year; taxation 
vets no less, and has attained a sizeable 
share of each dollar of premium.  For- 
tunately, for the time being, claims are 
moderate, but investment problems are 
difficult; interest rates are low, and still 


insurance continues to give more and get 
less for it.” 
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HACKER’S 20TH ANNIVERSARY 





Standard Accident Vice President Started 
With Company in 1923; Given Luncheon 
in Recognition of Milestone 


John P. Hacker, vice president, Stand- 
ard Accident in charge of bonding opera- 
twentieth anniver- 
October 1. He 


tions, celebrated his 


with the 


company 


sary 


JOHN P. HACKER 


was entertained at a special luncheon in 


his honor at the Detroit Club by Presi- 
dent Charles C. Bowen and other com- 
pany officials. 


When Mr. Hacker joined the Standard 
it was in the infancy of its bonding 
business. He first organized the bonding 
claims department and for five years was 
in active charge. In 1928 he became su- 
perintendent of the bonding department 
and shortly thereafter was made an as- 
sistant secretary. In 1931 his election 
as vice president occurred and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, he assumed active direction 
and control of Standard’s bonding de- 
partment on the retirement of Kennedy 
Rk. Owen. 

Mr. Hacker was educated in law at 
the University of Maryland and_ prior 
to joining the Standard Accident in 1923 
was with the Fidelity & Deposit for six- 
teen years. He has two sons in the serv- 
ice: Robert W. is a staff sergeant in the 
Chemical Composite Co., Amphibian 
Training Center, Norfolk, Va., and Lieu- 
tenant John P. Hacker, Jr., is an instruc- 
tor in the Army Air Training School 
at West Point. 


G. B. GAY’S NEW POST 





Resigns From National Council to Be- 
come Comp. and Liability Manager 
of Connecticut Indemnity 
George B. Gay, who has been assist- 
ant secretary of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance in New York, 
has resigned to become manager of the 
compensation and liability department of 
the Connecticut Indemnity, the casualty 
affiliate of the Security of New Haven. 
Mr. Gay’s duties in the Council em- 
braced classification and rate making on 
compensation insurance as well as hav- 
ing served as secretary to the manual 
committee and secretary to the claims 
executives’ committee. He was also in 

charge of publications. 

His previous experience was with the 
Century Indemnity in its compensation 
and liability department, for a period of 
nine years. 





MENOHER ATLANTA MANAGER 

Paul E. Menoher has been named by 
American Casualty as resident manager 
of its Atlanta office. 


Mr. Menoher has been servicing agents 
in Atlanta territory during recent years 
as a special agent for American Surety 
and as field assistant for 
demnity. 


Travelers In- 








Prize Winners for 1943 in 
Insurance Institute Courses 


The Insurance Institute of America 
announces the awarding of prizes for 
the highest average marks in the ex- 
aminations of last January, May and 
September. The winners, each of whom 
will receive a $25 war bond, are as fol- 
lows: 

General Prize: Nicholas 
Gannam, automobile underwriter in 
Massachusetts Bonding in Boston, a 
correspondence course student who for- 


Principles 


merly studied with the Insurance Li- 
brary Association of Boston, wins this 
prize for his average of 93%. Mr. Gan- 
nam holds an AM from Boston Uni- 
versity, 1941. He is a graduate of the 
Institute’s casualty branch this year, 
magna cum laude. 

Casualty Prize: Robert Foulds, of 


Middleton & Tait, Calgary, Alberta, wins 
this prize with his average of 6% i 
Part III. He is also a «lle 
course student, and is a casualty grad- 
uate this year, cum laude. Mr. Foulds 
is a surety underwriter. 

Fire Prize: 
the Canadian Surety Co., 
the winner of the fire prize with an 
average of 98% in Part II]. Miss Moody 
is a student with the Insurance Institute 
of Vancouver, where she prepared for 
the examinations. 

Life Prize: Karl O. Klaren, of the 
Metropolitan Life, New York, wins this 
prize for his average of 83.5% in Part 
Il. He is a staff member of the stand- 
ardization bureau, holds an AB from 
Dartmouth, 1923, and also is an Insti- 


Kathleen B. Moody, of 
Vancouver, is 


tute graduate in the life branch this 
year, cum laude. 
Inland Marine Prize: Mrs. Ollie C. 


Reamer, of the Continental Insurance 
Co., Dallas, was the top ranking stu- 
dent in this course. Mrs. Reamer is a 
correspondence course student. Her 
winning average was 95%. 

Ocean Marine Prize: This prize goes 
to Inge K. Svendsen, of the Norwegian 
Shipping & Trade Mission, New York. 
Mr. Svendsen, a claim clerk with the 
Mission, studied with the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, and gained the aver- 
age of 90% in Part III. 

Surety Prize: Elsie M. 
the underwriting department of the 
American Surety, wins this prize with 
an average of 95.5%. She also studied 
with the Insurance Society of New 


York. 


Cerveny, in 





H. F. SHARMAN DEAD 





Memphis Manager of American Surety 
and New York Casualty Was Thirty- 
five Years With Organization 


Herbert F. Sharman, manager of the 
Memphis branch office of American Sure- 
ty and New York Casualty, died October 
5 following a long illness. 

Mr. Sharman joined the American 
Surety in 1908 in its Cincinnati branch 
as inspector. When the Memphis branch 
was established in 1911 he was appointed 
its manager. 

Mr. Sharman is survived by his wife 
and a daughter. 





Chase Smith Will Address 
New England Mutual Men 


Chase Smith, general counsel, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Co., will be prin- 
cipal speaker at the first annual con- 
ference of the Mutual Insurance Agents 
Association of New England at the Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston, November 6. John 
A. Whorf, Boston, is chairman of the 
conference committee. 

Other speakers on the program will be 
E. M. Wardwell, New England manager, 
Utica Mutual, and vice president, Mid- 
dlesex Mutual Fire, Concord, Mass.; 
Lawrence B. Moore, O’Brion, Russell & 
Co.; J. L. Gagan, Merchants Mutual 
Casuaity ; John L. O’Leary, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty ; Leonard J. Raymond, 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc., Boston; Norman 
MacDonald, Massachusetts Federation of 
Taxpayers Associations. 





STOCKHOLDERS TO ACT OCT. 29 





U. S. F. & G. Proposes to Increase Par 
Value to $10 and Transfer $8,000,000 
From Surplus to Capital 

At a special meeting October 29 stock- 
holders of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty of Baltimore will act on a 
resolution adopted by the company’s 
board of directors to amend its charter 


so as to increase the par value of shares 
of capital stock from $2 to $10 per share, 
and that this be accomplished by trans- 
ferring $8,000,000 from the surplus ac- 
count to capital. The directors’ reso- 
lution also recommends that section 3 
of the charter be amended so that the 
annual meeting of stockholders may be 
held on the fourth Monday in February 
instead of on the fourth Monday in 
January of each year. This change is 
urged so as to give more time for mail- 
ing annual statements and proxy ma- 
terial to stockholders in accordance with 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

E. Asbury Davis, president of U. S. 
FL & = in advising stockholders of the 
proposed transfer of money from sur- 
plus to capital, pointed out that as of 
August 31, 1943, capital stood at $2,- 
007,000 and surplus at $20,801,249.68. If 
and when the charter amendment is 
approved, the capital would stand at 
$10,000,000 and surplus at $12,801,249.68, 
thus restoring par value of shares to 
$10 and making the capital structure the 
same as existed prior to June, 1932. 

It is pointed out that this transfer 
of funds in no way affects the value 
of the shares nor does it have any 
effect upon the management’s policy 
with respect to dividends. Furthermore, 
when any of the authorized but unissued 
shares are to be issued, each stockholder 
shall be entitled to his, her or its pro 
rata share or portion thereof, upon such 
terms as the directors of the company 
shall determine. 





Von Thaden Gives Specific 
Cases of “Tailored Coverage” 


The value of excess casualty insur- 
ance, a line not well enough known to 
the average agent or broker, was given 
prominence by Arthur Von Thaden, 
president, Excess Underwriters, Inc. of 
New York, in addressing the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents in New York 
City, October 6. Mr. Von Thaden’s 
chief point was that agents could help 
to combat the threat of unwarranted 
Government competition and regulations 
by fully advising their clients of the 
tremendous range of insurance covers 
and services, any individual or combina- 
tion of which can be “tailored” to their 
particular needs. By way of example 
the speaker told of a number of situa- 
tions where his organization produced 
“tailor made” contracts to the complete 
satisfaction of the client. Two of them 
follow: 

Specific Examples 


“A truckman hauling government com- 
modities was ordered by the division 
officer of the Quartermaster Department 
to carry limits of $200,000 per trick; 
$680,000 per catastrophe; $680,000 per 
terminal. The agent handling this line 
was only able to secure a policy with 
limits of $50,000 per truck; $75,000 per 
catastrophe and $75,000 per terminal. We 
assisted him in placing the balance of 
$150,000 per truck; $605,000 per catas- 
trophe and $605,000 per terminal on an 
excess loss basis, thus filling the re- 
quired need. 

“Within recent weeks, a rather unique 
form of insurance protection for a large 
self-insurer in the marine towing and 
freight handling business was arranged. 
The assured wanted insurance as pro- 
tection against any large third party 
property damage claim in which they 
might become involved. It had the re- 
sources to handle and pay for losses up 
to a set retention per accident and it 
wanted insurance protection in case of 
a catastrophe. The coverage arranged 
applied to tugboats, barges and light- 











NO STONE LEFT 


Uned 


It is a tradition with the Penn 
sylvania Casualty Company to 
give attention to the seeming] 
unimportant things. Unusual re 
quests or questions from agents 
and policyholders alike are an 
swered in the true spirit of 
service. 

This desire to sérve better has 
been largely responsible for the 
steady progress made during 
the past 23 years. 

The increasing patronage of 
thousands of agents certainly 
reflects the merit of the Penn- 
sylvania Casualty Company. 


Valuable Agency Franchises 
opening soon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


First National Bank Building 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 











E. V. SULLIVAN’S NEW POST 





Joins Insurance Economics Society as 

Publicity Director, Located in New 

York; Many Year's of Experience 

Ernest V. Sullivan, well known in in- 
surance trade journal and advertising 
circles, has joined the Insurance [co- 
nomics Society of America as director 
of publicity and has already begun his 
new duties, making his headquarters at 
the society’s New York offices, 103 Park 
Avenue. Executive staff of the society 
is now fully completed, Harold R. Gordon 
being managing director, E. H. O'’Con- 
nor executive director, Gerhard Hirsch- 
feld director of research, and | Mr. Sul- 
livan in charge of publicity. 

He started his insurance newspaper 
career early in 1920 with the Spec- 
tator as a cub reporter, soon alter grad- 
uation from Cornell University. 

Subsequently he became Spectators 
assistant editor and, as such, was 1 
charge of the publication and its staff 
for several years. He traveled cxten- 
sively, attending many insurance con- 
ventions and meetings. 

In 1929 Mr. Sullivan entered tlhe ad- 
vertising field and subsequently, in 1951, 
joined the literary bureau of the Mu- 


tual Life as assistant to Walter S. Story, 
then its manager. He assisted in the 
editing and production of the comanys 
field organs and sales literature an! -~ 

fiona 


also closely identified with its educatio 
programs. He resigned as agency :ss!St- 
ant earlier this year. 





ers, and also other freight havdling 
operations.” 

In speaking of excess casualty ‘sur 
ance Mr. Von Thaden said: “This form 


can be written in excess of prim in- 
surance limits or in excess of < seli- 
insurer’s retention. Excess casua! y !n- 
surance, when applied in excess 0! @ 
primary insurer's retention or @ sell 
insurer's retention affords the sate lim- 
its of protection to your assured hut at 
a saving in premium. 
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Evaluation of Responsibility Laws 


Points to Sound, Popular Legislation 


By Louis A. Mills, Secretary, 


Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 


PART II 


atements of administrators and others 
familiar with the operation of Financial 
Responsibility laws are revealing: J. F. W. 
Wyse, general manager, Canadian National 
Safety League, Toronto, pertinently stated 
in May, 1934, before the Fourth National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety : 
“Our financial responsibility law is the 
iost important piece of safety legisla- 
tion ever written upon the statute books 
of this Province (Ontario).” 

In 1931, a Maryland Legislative Commit- 
tee, acknowledging the imperfections of the 
safety responsibility laws then in effect yet 
found legislation embodying their prin- 
ciples desirable for adoption as an accident 
prevention measure as well as a means of 
remedying the problem of irrecoverable 
loss arising from lack of financial re- 
sponsibility. In 1938, another Maryland 
commission found that financial responsi- 
bility laws, such as the one in Maryland, 
“tended to decrease the motor vehicle ac- 
cident toll as well as to promote safety.” 
The Director of the Indiana Financial Re- 
sponsibility Division observed in 1932 that 
moral effect of the law was good and that 
eventually it would obtain the desired re- 
sults, Later the Director stated he felt 
that the law encouraged safer driving in 
many instances, although not generally, but, 
significantly, attributed this qualification 
largely to public ignorance of the law. In 
1936 George P. Schwoebel, Chief of the 
Financial Responsibility Division of New 
Jersey, wrote: 


Schwoebel on N. J. Experience 


During the past four years automobile acci- 
dents in New Jersey have decreased 30 per 
cent and during the 6ame period 33,589 drivers 
have been barred from using the State’s high- 
ways through enforcement of its financial  re- 
sponsibility law for automobilists. . . . Com- 
y automobile liability insurance is not the 
d by which accidents can be reduced_and 
incompetent drivers kept off the road. From 
the standpoint of the motor vehicle administra- 
tor the financial responsibility law is the best, 
even though there are difficulties in enforcing it. 

The same official subsequently expressed 

the view that the financial responsibility 
law encourages safer driving, is primarily 
a safety measure and one of the strongest 
weapons with which to combat accidents. 
_ Later surveys indicate that most admin- 
istrators are definitely of the opinion that 
existing financial safety responsibility laws 
are satisfactory both in theory and opera- 
tion. Several admit weaknesses in opera- 
ion but feel that slight changes in the 
lav or more adequate enforcement ma- 
clinery will suffice. And in many instances 
specific changes in existing laws have been 
proposed, for the most part merely to 
bring the law of the states concerned into 
line with modern standard revision. 


] 








Scientific Basis 


‘¢ future may provide more effective 
accident prevention schemes. Some day, it 
even be possible by examination or 

test to discover and weed out accident- 
prone drivers before issuing licenses. 
Mcanwhile, nothing definite along that line 
hi been developed and the applicant pre- 
“clined by psychological, physical or other 
uctects to have accidents is still to be 
identified. On the other hand, segregation 
®! motorists who have been convicted, or 
’ have caused accidents, is neither arbi- 
"ry nor without scientific basis and it 
ha been amply demonstrated that an in- 
“dual who has had one or more acci- 
is more likely to have another than 
who has never had an accident. “The 


der 


ont 


Accident-Prone Driver,” a study sponsored 
by the Department of Agriculture, in 
which nationally recognized authorities in 
the field of traffic safety collaborated, 
makes some astonishing revelations. The 
study was based on the record of 29,531 
drivers, selected at random. It was dis- 
covered that in the six-year period under 
study these drivers fell, not into groups 
equivalent to those which would have 
been established had the distribution been 
according to chance, but into groups with 
more than the expected number of acci- 
dent-free drivers, more than the expected 
number of drivers who had a high acci- 
dent rating, and a lesser number with an 
intermediate rating. Of special significance 
is the fact that, while accident repeaters 
constituted but 3.88% of all drivers, to- 


gether they caused 39.8% of the fatal ac- 
cidents and over 36.4% of all the reported 
accidents. Moreover, the figures show that 
drivers who were accident-free in either 
half of the six-year period, as compared 
with those who had one accident, had in 
the other half of the period only one-half 
as many accidents as those in the one- 
accident group, and only about one-seventh 
as many as those who had four accidents. 
Again, the study revealed that accident 
repeaters tend to shorten the time between 
accidents as accidents accumulate. The 
fourth accident, for example, tends to fol- 
low the third more closely than the third 
followed the second. 

Another study sponsored by the Chicago 
Park District, and made in cooperation 
with the W. P. A., indicated that the 
“accident repeater” is more likely to have 
accidents in the future than the average 
driver; that his accidents occur closer to- 
gether; and that he accumulates more 
personal injury and more “at fault” acci- 
dents than the average “single accident” 
driver. 

An intensive study of automobile acci- 
dent repeaters appearing before Chicago 
municipal courts in which about six hours’ 
study was given to each offender revealed, 
among other things, that 14% had had 
previous automobile arrests and 58% pre- 
vious automobile accidents. 

Dr. C. S. Slocombe, of the Personal 
Research Federation, New York, selected 





a group of one hundred operators involved 
in fatalities and another of the same num- 
ber picked at random. Of the group in- 
volved in fatalities thirty-five had bad 
records for the preceding year, as against 
five of the other group. 


Effect in New York 


The financial responsibility law subjects 
this small minority of accident-prone per- 
sons to special regulation and that it is 
effective when a law has the proper pro- 
visions adequately enforced is evidenced 
by a report of Deputy Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner Culloton, dated February 
17, 1943 covering the first year’s opera- 
tion of the New York law. I quote from 
the report: 

During the year 1942, 
Revocation Section of the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles issued 118,264 suspensions or revoca- 
tions. Out of this total number, 62,666 were 
issued because of the failure of owners and 
operators to comply with the provisions of. the 
Safety Responsib.lity Law. * ” * During the 
course of the year, 40,402 termination or re 
storation orders were issued. The vast majority 
of these were issued following compliance by 
the suspended owner or operator with the re- 
quirements of the Safety Responsibility Law. 
In all, 12,553 owners and operators who had 
become subject to the law by reason of their 
not being able to give evidence of insurancx 
coverage at the date of the happening of the 
accident have furnished proof of their future 
responsibility by means of an insurance certifi- 
cate (form SR-22), | ; 

The foregoing activity with respect to sus- 


the Suspension and 
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R. W. Laird, Leaving to Join Army, 
Writes “The Public Must Be Told” 


Robert IV. Laird, production manager of 
the St. Paul lire & Marine, on the eve of 
his entrance into military service, found tt 
natural “to live in retrospective thought of 
the past and projective interest in the fu- 
ture,” as a@ consequence of which he em- 
bodied some of his ideas on insurance pub- 
lic relations m the following article, “The 
Public Must Be Told” 

Those of us in the promotion and pub- 
lic relations side of the insurance busi- 
ness have long advocated to and pleaded 
with the insurance industry to become 
e, to the end that 


stimulated by a 


articulat public opinion 


be formed from and 
knowledge of the insurance business. A 
spark of such action flickers for a fleet- 
ing moment here and there, indicating 
a smoldering interest; yet that inter- 


est seemingly is unable to burst into 


glowing flame of passionate — effort 
throughout the entire industry. 

\ concept of the need, a realization 
of the immediacy, an evaluation of the 


opposition seems to be lacking in our 


business—but certainly not in the forces 
Thus, 


the present confused internal situation 


inimical to our business. under 


within our business, we are vulnerable 


to the strategy and unified strength of 
the opposition. The small, isolated en- 
deavors made by single units within our 
industry are mere microns of effort 
which will produce little measurable 
value—unless and until they are fused 


together into a powerfully consistent ef- 

fort representative of every element of 

the insurance industry, and presented 

as a powerfully consistent program of 

public enlightenment based on known 

misconceptions of the insurance industry. 
Press Answers Attacks 

True, the insurance press is contin- 
ually answering—and in a masterful way 

those acrimonious attacks made upon 
our business, but it is not within the 
business that repudiations of critics and 
criticisms are needed—it is among the 
general public where clear disepniinaiion 
al honest clarification will gain the fair 
and impartial decision which we desire. 

Constantly, the plaint is voiced that 
public mediums of news and information 
are discouragingly hard to reach. It 
is an excuse—not a fact. Nothing would 
make better news for competitively alert 
newspapers than a militantly contro- 
versial issue between insurance and those 
forces inimical to it. Too often insur- 
ance men confuse propaganda with news, 
attempting a self “plug” through a cur- 
rent happening. The news and editorial 
content of all public mediums is not free 
advertising space. 

Trade paper publishers, being the ar- 
iculate side of the insurance business, 
and having (as reporters do) an intui- 
tive sense of news evaluation, could well 
take the initiative in generating analyti- 
cal news material to public information 
mediums. Perpetuation of insurance is 
their only assurance of self-preservation. 


Must Become Articulate 


Company men — state and_ special 
agents, inspectors, engineers, adjusters, 
ete.—have almost daily experiences en- 
gendering favorable public relations. 
Rarely does the public at large learn 
of acts, actions or activities conducive 
to safety, prevention or sympathetic con- 
sideration—but the public does constant- 
ly see and hear a multitude of detri- 
mental aspects. You fellows, too, must 


become articulate—you’ve got a stake in 
the future. 

It must be realized that the public 
will not, of its own volition, try to find 
out about the insurance business unless 
it is encouraged to do so, and where 
better can they learn than through you 

the daily contact of service, inspection 
and restitution? Newspaper men would 
welcome you if you have news and if 
you'll give them all the facts honestly, 
candidly and tersely. So talk up—that 
reporters might write it up. 

Agents have got to come out of their 
shell too. Insurance is and will be their 
business only so long as it is free en- 
terprise. Agents have been ridiculed 
and castigated—primarily because they 
are constantly on the defensive. There 
may have been reason for that defensive 
attitude years ago, but there certainly is 
no justifiable reason for that position to- 
day, or in the foreseeable future. Agents’ 
ranks have been culled to an extent that 
today the vast majority of local agents 
are specialists, rendering a local service 
equal to any other enterprise and con- 
tributing proportionately to the war ef- 
fort. It will be equally through local 
articulation by the army of agents coun- 
try-wide that people will understand, will 
evaluate, and will accept local agents’ 
efforts for what they are worth. Taking 
frank, direct, but friendly issue with 
misconceptions, and offering honest and 
convincing facts will gain a fair and 
impartial “hearing” through local chan- 
nels of news dissemination. It is a clear 
case of speaking for yourself that oth- 
ers may speak to you. 

Professionalized Public Relations 

Professionalized public relations plan- 
psi and developed as a nation-wide pro- 
gram, will have some effect—but its 
greatest drawback may be expected from 
its obvious generalization. People, par- 
ticularly of insurance, think and act in 
terms of localized specifics. Without a 
correlative and coordinated public rela- 
tion activity within each territorial unit, 
national public relations may easily be- 
come general propagandizing with a re- 
sultant deterioration in effectiveness. 
Thus, the current developing attitude of 
highly publicized public relations pro- 
grams being the cure-all of the festering 
socialized security machinations of gov- 
ernment, may well cause a quiescent at- 
titude among the insurance rank and 
file. There must be synchronized ag- 
gressiveness between national and local 
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Foster Pittsburgh Talk 


(Continued from Page 44) 
Washington to take over a portion of 
our business is a bill now pending in 
Congress, which seeks to set up a fund 
for the purpose of bonding Federal em- 
ployes, as well as employes of Federal 
agencies and corporations owned or con- 
trolled by the Federal Government. 
Each of these measures is based upon 
the premise that the function of the 
bond is a necessary element in our 
method of doing business. The ostensible 
reason for the attack on us is to save 
premiums.” ; 

The speaker admitted that so far as 
the price is concerned, “there is no 
doubt that the Federal Government can 
undersell us. There will be no agent in 
every village and hamlet. Those desiring 
bonds will have to procure them by mail. 
The Federal Government will naturally 
pay no taxes, and any catastrophe losses 
can be taken out of the hide of the 
taxpayers. Under these circumstances, 
it would be no particular accomplishment 
to make a good paper showing. 

“If the Federal Government can go 
into the bonding business, it could like- 
wise go into the shoe business. Every- 
one needs shoes. There is, therefore, 
a greater argument for invading this 
field than there is the bonding field; and 
this is likewise true of the bakery busi- 
ness and the clothing business and every 
other business. The real issue is not a 
saving of a few pennies in premiums, 
but it is the issue of bureaucratic col- 
lectivism versus private enterprise.” 


No Time to Sit Back 


The speaker then declared: “We who 
realize better than anyone else what is 
going on, must exert every effort to 
acquaint the public with the true con- 
sequences of such a move. It is not 
sufficient that we sit back and merely 
make a lot of noise. What is necessary 
to be done on our part is to thoroughly 
acquaint the public with the utility of 
our services by persuading the public 
to a greater use of those services. 

“Preservation of our business will not 
be accomplished by order taking. Every 
line of insurance has tremendous unsold 
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ket is to sell it—sell the individuals on 
the value of your service and the sound- 
ness and efficiency of your company, 
Having done this, no political platitudes 
can breach these ramparts. 

“It behooves all of us to plan now 
for the future and to plan as though we 
were certain that it will be quite as 
bright as the optimists predict. In the 
not too distant future, we shall have 
nearly 12,000,000 men suddenly returning 
to civilian status. They will need new 
clothes, new jobs, new homes, new motor 
cars—perhaps new airplanes. All of 
these things mean that everyone will 
need more insurance. Indeed, I am con- 
fident that the experience of the war 
itself will teach a very substantial per- 
centage of our soldiers the value of 
insurance coverage.” 

Potentialities of Fidelity Bond Line 

Turning his attention to production 
possibilities Mr. Foster had much to say 
as to the sales attractiveness of fidelity 
bond line. He pointed out: 

“Our fidelity lines, which have always 
proved of great value to the business- 
man, have been of extraordinary help 
to him during these times of difficult 
employe markets. Many new purchases 
of fidelity coverage are being made 
daily. Businessmen are finding in the 
fidelity bond a means. of removing from 
their shoulders the burden and concern 
over the ability and trustworthiness of 
new employes in positions of /fesponsi- 
bility. These new friends will stay with 
us, as all of our old friends have in the 
past, and producers of this line will find 
in them a source of steady income. 

“The fidelity business is an outstand- 
ing example of the flexibility and adapt- 
ability of the insurance business. Dur- 
ing the past few years numerous im- 
provements in coverage have been made, 
while at the same time this insurance 
has been made available to the pur- 
chaser upon a more economical basis. 
Developments in business trends in the 
future, regardless of what they may be, 
can be provided for through the flexi- 
bility of our fidelity coverages. The 
trend toward comprehensive coverage 
has begun and will, no doubt, continue 
in the future as the demand therefor 
becomes evident and warrants _ the 
change. 

“So I look to the future through rose- 
colored glasses. My fear is that our 
business, in its natural conservatism, will 
fail to seize the opportunities that are 
waiting and calling. My faith turns to 
you, the producers in the field, the men 
who have their hands firmly on the pulse 
of the consuming public, and I know 
that if you share the optimism ! feel, 
we shall indeed go forward.” 

“Great as the use of the fidelity bond 
has been in the past, this field still offers 
the greatest potential to the instrance 
producer. Various estimates have been 


Wm. B. Joyce & Co. Write 
Large Sugar Surety Bond 


One of the largest surety bonds yet 
given, covering sale of sugar to the 
United States Government, was written 
recently for the subsidiaries of the \Vest 





Indies Sugar Corp. and was written 
through the .offices of Wm. B. Joyce 
& Co., insurance brokers. The <2at, 


sold by the subsidiaries throug! the 
Commodity Credit Corp., amounted to 
between $8,000,000 and $9,000,000 ani! the 
bond required by the CCC was almost 


$4,000,000. 
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P) “a for Unity in A. & H. 
Field Made by Garrett 


FE\RS GOVERNMENT INTRUSION 


Spe ks on Murray- Wee Bill at New 
Vork A. & H. Club Meeting; J. L. 


Ullman’s Kecommendation 


janes R. Garrett, National Casualty, 
who is dean among A. & H. underwrit- 
ers Greater New York, made a plea 


October 7 for unity among companies 
wri this line in mapping out a pro- 
eran of action which would enable them 
to meet the threat of Federal intrusion 
in tlicir business. Speaking at the first 
jall dinner meeting of the Accident & 
Hea 1 Club of New York, Mr. Garrett 
urged that the companies bury their dif- 
ferences and cooperate as an industry r 
pro tecting private enterprise in the A. 
& H. field. He had particular reference 
to the Murray-Wagner bill in the U. S. 
Senate which would provide, among 
other things, compulsory health insur- 
ance. Furthermore, Mr. Garrett’s defi- 
nite conviction is that the Social Se- 
curity Board is intent upon greatly ex- 
panded benefits which, if put through, 
will deprive the private companies of a 
sizeable portion of their market. 

Therefore, in Mr. Garrett’s opinion, 
the necessity for the companies getting 
together now is pressing. “Divided we 
will fall, united we have a chance of 
making a respectable fight,” he declared. 

Sentiment on this point in A. & H. 
circles is that a joint fact-finding com- 
mittee might well be set up at this time 
which would explore the present A. & 
H. markets and then make plans for 
the future. 

Another speaker at this meeting was 
Julius L. Ullman of W. L. Perrin & Son, 
who thought the New York Club should 
take a strong position on Federal en- 
croachment through its public relations 
committee. Chairman of this committee 
is Leslie W. Winslow, Fireman’s Fund 
indemnity. 

Next dinner meeting is set for No- 
vember 4 at which the nominating com- 
mittee will report. It is chairmaned by 
C. lf. Demsey, Travelers. A modified 
Christmas party in December is also 
scheduled. The club voted to send a $5 
money order to each of its members in 
the armed forces, repeating last year’s 
gift. New member admitted at the meet- 
ing was Fred T. Corby, Home Indemnity. 
_ Fred G. Cloos, Metropolitan Life, pres- 
lent of the club, presided. 


R. W. Laird’s Message 


(Continued from Page 48) 





efforts if results anticipated will be 
acl \ ed. 

We in the business must change our 
poli y of silence, appeasement and apathy 


lor one of outspokenness, initiative and 
ageressiveness. Rather than side step- 
pine, meet the controversial issues forced 
upon us forthrightly and publicly. 

|lose of us whose careers have grown 
witl'n the insurance industry—but inter- 
tupicd for military service—hopefully ex- 
pre that the insurance industry will be 
awlully nice to come home to”—an in- 
suraice industry free, unfettered and 
reco.nized for its true worth and con- 
tribstion to the nation at peace and war. 





ELECTED HONORARY MEMBER 
Cornelius Van der Feen, statistician, 
Nat nal Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Un rwriters, was elected an honorary 
Member of the Insurance Accountants 
iation at its annual meeting Octo- 
be r --8. He spoke briefly on need for 
Coo; eration between fire and casualty 


i ‘ization on current problems 
through means of interlocking com- 
Mittces 


FITZSIMMONS IN U. S. ARMY 
Continental Casualty Shifts Made to Fill 
His Place as Disability Division Head; 
H. J. Couture Moved Up 

George W. Fitzsimmons, superintend- 
ent of agents and head of Continental 
Casualty’s disability division, is joining 
the U. S. Army, October 16, and he has 





H. J. Couture 


Geo. W. Fitzsimmons 


been swamped with telegrams and let- 
ters indicating that in his absence from 
civilian life his friends will carry on 
the work he has been doing so well. H. 
J. Couture, who is agency secretary of 
his division, has been appointed acting 
superintendent of agents in Mr. Fitz- 
simmons’ place. He, in turn, is suc- 
ceeded by C. S. Lambkey, who has been 
called into the Continental home office 
from the Indiana-Michigan field and 
named acting agency secretary. 

Under Mr. Fitzsimmons’ leadership 
the disability division of this company 
lias achieved an all-time peak in pre- 
mium volume and citelencs. After win- 
ning recognition as a Metropolitan Life 
producer, he joined Continental ten 
years ago as a special agent in Min- 
neapolis. He advanced rapidly from that 


point, working closely with Vice Presi- 
dent J. M. Smith in pioneering A. & H. 
moves. It is expected that the division’s 


premium increase this year will be more 
than $500,000, and with total writings of 
about $4,500,000. 





TRIBUTES TO L’ESTRANGE 
Wisconsin Nat’! Life Annie Conducting 
October Drive in His Honor; Pres. 
Boardman’s Message Impressive 

A production tribute is being paid this 
month to G. A. L’Estrange, vice presi- 
dent in charge of agencies, Wisconsin 
National Life, by producers of that com- 
pany. In the seven years that he has 
been with the company A. & H. writ- 
ings have been tripled and life insur- 
ance in force is sizeably ahead. In recog- 
nition of his fine work, Charles R. 
Boardman, president of the company, 
has designated October as L’Estrange 
Month and agents are turning in a 
healthy volume of new business. 

President Boardman, 83 years old, who 
has been connected with the Wisconsin 
National since its organization in 1908, 
indicates his own high regard for Mr. 
L’Estrange by writing “an appreciation” 
which has been prepared in booklet 
form. 


W. H. Dawson In A.& H. Post 
With American Casualty 


American Casualty of Reading, has 
appointed William H. Dawson, as assist- 
ant superintendent of its accident and 
health department. His previous posts 
include accident department ne 
in K. H. Bair & Co. of Greensburg, Pa. ; 
A. & H. work with Continental Casual- 
tv, and a recent affiliation with the New 
Amsterdam Casualty. 





MEETING TODAY IN NEW YORK 
First fall meeting of Casualty & Sure- 
Accountants & Statisticians Associa- 

tion is being held today at Hotel Penn- 

sylvania, New York, with T. F. Tarbell 
of the Travelers presiding as president. 





Safety Congress Election 





Col. Stilwell President for Fifth Term; 
Paine, Palmer V. P.’s; Roosevelt Ad- 
vised of Progress Since 1941 
National Safety Council at its thirty- 
second congress and exposition last week 
in Chicago reelected Col. John Stilwell 
of Consolidated Edison Co., New York, 
as its president for his fifth consecutive 
term. Two insurance men were reelected 
vice presidents—W. 5S. Paine, engineer- 
ing and inspection manager, Aetna Life 
Affiliated semen for industrial safe- 
ty, and L. R. Palmer, conservation en- 
gineer, Equitable Society, vice president 
for transportation. These two were also 
elected to the council’s executive board 
along with J. H. Harvey, managing di- 
rector, National Conservation Bureau; 
W. Dean Keefer, second vice president, 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty; Dr. Don- 
ald B. Armstrong, third vice president, 
Metropolitan Life, and C. E. Pettibone, 


vice president, American Mutual Lia- 
bility. 

A feature of this outstanding safety 
gathering was President Stilwell’s re- 
port to President Roosevelt highspotting 
progress since 1941 when “you called 
upon the National Safety Council to 
mobilize the safety forces of the nation 
in a concerted attack on accidents that 
were hindering the war effort.” Mr. 
Stilwell compared first six months of 1943 
with same period of 1941 as follows: 


1. The all-accident death toll is down 7%. 
2. The ‘rising tide of deaths to workers 
through accidents on the job has been com. 


pletely halted, despite a 17% increase in man 
hours worked. 

Traffic deaths have dropped 41%, due 
largely to wartime restrictions, but due also to 
public cooperation. 


4. Public deaths, other than traffic, are down 
9%. 


5. Home deaths have increased 4%. 

“These comparisons show that definite 
progress has been made in the battle to 
reduce accidents that are delaying vic- 
tory. But the records show that the 
fight is not yet won. We cannot hope 
to win it without the unceasing support 
of every American citizen, in public or 
private capacity,” Mr. Stilwell told the 
President. 


BARRY JOINS CONTINENTAL 





Named Eastern Senses in Charge of 
Group A. & H. Sales and Service; 
Formerly With John Hancock 

In answer to the increasing demand 
for A. & H. and as — 
for employes, the Group A. & divi- 
sion of Continental Casuz = is ations’ 
ing its ope a along the Atlantic 
seaboard with C. Paul Jarry as newly 
appointed Eastern manager in charge of 
sales and service. A long experienced 
group insurance specialist, Mr. Barry 
has already established himself at Con- 
tinental’s 80 John St. N. Y. branch 
which is known as “the ‘department store 
of accident-health-hospitalization.” 

Mr. Barry’s background includes thir- 
teen years in insurance both as personal 
producer and manager, his previous com- 
pany connection being the John Hancock 
Mutual Life where he specialized in 
group coverages for seven years. His 
appointment is preliminary to more ex- 
tensive development of group A. & H. 
in Eastern states by the Continental. 


FORD’S 4 we ENGAGEMENTS 

William Ford, A. & H. general agent 
in Newark, N. i and who is one of 
the ablest producers of disability insur- 
ance in this vicinity, spoke on “Social 
Security v. Free Enterprise” before 
Damascus Lodge 234, A. F. & A. M. in 
Newark on October 6 and next Wednes- 
day will give the same talk at a Kiwanis 
Club meeting in Englewood, N. J. Mr. 
Ford feels that A. & H. men should do 
their utmost these days in spreading 
factual information about insurance “in 
order that some Utopian ideas cannot 
be put over on an unsuspecting public.” 

FRISCO “SALES CONGRESS 

The annual A. & H. sales congress of 
the Accident & Health Managers Club 
of San Francisco will be held November 
15. C. C. Washburn, Preferred Accident 
manager, is general chairman of the 
congress committee. 








ANNUAL MEETING OCT. 29 
Ohio A. & H. Association To Gather In 
Cleveland; C. F. Harroll To Preside; 
Open Forum on Current Problems 

An open forum on “Current Problems 
\ffecting the A. & H. Business” will be 
a feature of the annual meeting October 
29 in Cleveland of the Ohio Association 
of Accident & Health Underwriters. New 
officers will also be elected for the en- 
suing year. C. F. Harroll, Inter-Ocean 
Casualty manager at Dayton, who now 
heads this association, will preside at 
the morning session. Walter Sullivan, 
Monarch Life general agent, president 
of the Cleveland club, is handling lunch- 
con and afternoon sessions. W. B. Cor- 
nett, Loyal Protective Life’s vice presi- 
dent, is executive iets de 


Talk 
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Smith’ § 


interest of Congress was excited and 
legislation was introduced which “would 
provide for Government reinsurance of 
aviation risks and certain controls of 
aviation insurance by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It was alleged that Govern- 
ment reinsuré ince would prevent the tax- 
payers’ money which is paid to the air- 
lines for the carrying of the airmail 
from going to England.” 

In Mr. Smith’s opinion, this is obvt- 
ously an isolationist attitude that goes 
far beyond the payment of airline rein- 
surance premiums. He felt that if pay- 
ment of such premiums to foreign in- 
surers is contrary to American inter- 
ests “it is equally true of all reinsur- 
ance premiums; it is eqauallv true of 
payments made for British woolens or 
any other imports from Great Britain. 
Insurance and reinsurance have for years 
been among England’s principal exports. 
The premiums received have been the 
means of paying for American cotton, 
automobiles and other American ex- 
ports.” 

Furthermore, the speaker placed no 
weight on the allegation that “reinsur- 
ing in London involves passing on to 
London information of a nature detri- 
mental to the U nited States from a mili- 
tary standpoint.” He said: “I am sure 
that all three aircraft groups here have 
convinced the CAB, the War Depart- 
ment and Navy Department of the lack 
of truth in this assertion. 

\s to reinsurance problems involved 
in covering extremely high valued air- 
craft, Mr. Smith extended his thanks 
to the London market, saying that with- 
out its help as reinsurers aviation insur- 
ance here would never have started nor 
would the American market have been 
able to cover jumbo aircraft risks. By 
way of example he told of the cov- 
erage of the Mars, the Navy’s largest 
flying boat. The American market pro- 
vided $1,500,000 of insurance on this one 
aircraft. It was not an easy problem 
to arrange for its reinsurance when its 
loss would carry with it the entire an- 
nual premium income. He emphasized: 
“You will readily realize that a single 
company will be glad to have a relatively 
high retention in each of thousands of 
low valued aircraft, thus assuring a 
spread of risk, but the same company 
does not want to retain the same per- 
centage in a single jumbo risk subject 
at all times to total destruction.” 

Summing up on the reinsurance prob- 
lem he said: “We have tried unsuc- 
cessfully through the years to interest 
the domestic reinsurance market in the 
form of the first line casualty reinsurance 
companies to participate in our reinsur- 
ance even in a small way. Here again 
Llovd’s has come to the rescue with 
various forms of participating and excess 
of loss covers, some of which have been 
profitable while others have been dis- 
tinctly unprofitable.” 

As to post-war expansion in the avia 
tion industry Mr. Smith took a con- 
servative viewpoint and said, in part: 
“While there will undoubtedly be con- 
siderable growth in private flying I can- 
not see geometric expansion in this field. 
On the other hand, the commercial use 
of the airplane will expand tremendous- 
ly, and it will be economically sound.” 
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Settlement of 38 Suits 
In California Approved 

19 OF “CALSHIP” CASES PENDING 

Liberty Mutual and London Lloyd’s In- 


volved in Big Suits Over Fluoroscope 


Burns; Cash Payment $246,800 





The out-of-court settlement of thirty- 
eight of the actions instituted by em- 
ployes of the California Shipbuilding 
Corp., for damages because of burns 
sustained in 1941 through misuse of a 
fluoroscope by attaches of the first aid 
station maintained by the corporation, 


has been approved by the California 
State Industrial Accident Commission. 
There remain nineteen of the original 


suits to be disposed of either by settle- 
ment or trial. Two of the injured men 


have left Los Angeles and their ad- 
dresses are unknown. 

The settlements approved call for 
cash payment to the injured men of 


$246,800, fyture hospitalization and medi- 
cal treatment throughout their lives re- 
quired as the result of the burns. The 
injured men received sums from $1,000 
to $20,000. 


Lloyd’s Liability Not Determined 

California Shipbuilding Corporation 
and Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., the 
compensation insurance carrier for “Cal- 
ship” will pay the awards. Lloyd’s of 
London were included in the suits which, 
when originally filed called for damages 
totaling in excess of $5,000,000, because 
Lloyd’s were on a malpractice policy for 
Dr. Robert Woodley Stellar, operator 
of the first aid station at Calship’s yards. 
Lloyd’s already have made an offer of 
settlement, but the extent of their lia- 
bility and to whom the sum finally de- 
termined as their liability is to be paid, 
remains undecided. 

The State Industrial Accident Com- 
mission, which approved the settlements, 
is composed of Paul Scharrenberg, chair- 
man; Alexander Watchman and J. C. 
Garrison. The approval was unanimous. 

It will be remembered that approxi- 
mately fifty-nine employes of “Calship” 
were burned by exposure to the fluoro- 
scope, and that subsequently the burns 
developed into a malignant infection 
which required, in one case the ampu- 
tation of the foot and in two others the 
amputation of the right hand. 


Settlements Already Made 

The injured men and the amounts they 
will receive under the approved settle- 
ments are: Robert O. Reeder, left foot 
amputated, $20,000; James E. Crippen 
and John P. Zalazar, right hands ampu- 
tated, $17,500 each; William Arnell, 
$2,500; Philip V. Bass, $3,000; Russell H. 


Barber, $6,500; Boyd R. L. Barker, 
$10,000; William F. Barnett, $4,000; 
Terrance Benson, $12,500; John J. 
Bloxom, $1,000; Frank H. Bradley, 


$5,000; William C. Brunkman, $10,000; 
Corrie W. Brown, $6,500; Thomas E. 
Bryant, $16,000; Chester Bulkley, $12,- 
000; Otto Busler, $12,500; Roy E. Butler, 
$10,000; Walter C. Caldwell, $2,000; 
James G. Crawford, $1,500; William B. 
Fagaan, $13,000; Oliver G. Hathaway, 
$1,250: Theodore E. Jensen, $5,000; 
Gideon Lemata, $4,000: James Little, 
$3,000; Chester B. McGarrey, $1,500; 
Ernest F. McWilliams, $12,500; George 
R. Meeks, $1,250; Walter M. Neal, 
$1,000; Lloyd M. Press, $1,750; Henry 
O. Rector, $5,000; Floyd W. Renwick, 
$4,000: Woodrow A. Roberts, $2,500; 
Arthur K. Sheppard, $4,000; Edward 
Schaab, $5,500; Robert L. Smith, $4,000; 
August W. Tireheimer, $1,000; John E. 
Wise, $1,000, and John J. Yerbich, $5,000. 





N. C. DOCTORS OPPOSE BILL 


Indicating doctor attitude to the Mur- 
ray-Wagner bill in the U. S. Senate for 
compulsory health insurance are speeches 
made recently in Asheville, N. C., by 
Drs. C. H. Cocke and Paul H. Ringer, 
leading North Carolina physicians. Ad- 
dressing the local Rotary Club meeting 
they saw in this measure a trend toward 
centralization of control; said that it was 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 


TRIBUTE TO A. W. WHITNEY 





C. & S. Executives Ass’n Extol His 
Character, Accomplishments, Devotion 
to Duty in Resolution 


A memorial resolution to the late Al- 
bert W. Whitney, pioneer in accident 
prevention for more than thirty years 
and leader in advancement of that move- 
ment through the casualty insurance and 
surety business, marked the recent ex- 
ecutive committee meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives. 
Mr. Whitney had been consulting direc- 
tor of the National Conservation Bureau 
just prior to his death and it was in 
recognition of his many contributions to 
the business that its leaders joined to- 
gether in a rising vote of appreciation. 

In the resolution reference was made 
to Mr. Whitney’s keen analytical mind, 
broad vision and creative ability which 
were in evidence during the early part 
of his career; and the deep understand- 
ing which he gave to conservation of 
human life, developing a fundamental 
philosophy of safety “which has grown 
and will continue to grow in importance 
with the passing years.” 

A copy of the association’s resolution, 
suitably prepared, is being presented to 
Mrs. Whitney by an appropriate com- 
mittee of her husband’s associates in the 
Conservation Bureau. 

DAWSON WITH MANUFACTURERS 

Now Chicago Claim Manager; C. C. 

Whiteford Succeeds Him in Richmond 
With Indemnity Co. of N. A. 

Charles C. Dawson has resigned as 
superintendent of claims, Richmond 
service office of the Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America, and takes charge 
of the claims office in Chicago of Manu- 
facturers Casualty. 
the Richmond office of the Indemnity of 
North America for four and a half years. 
He is succeeded in that position by Clif- 
ford C. Whiteford, transferred from the 
Buffalo office of that company. 








Georgian Can Recover Even 


If Working in Other States 


Georgia’s Supreme Court has ruled 
that a Georgian injured while working 
in another state can recover compensa- 
tion under Georgia laws even if his con- 
tract of employment was made in an- 
other state. 

The ruling was given in response to a 
question asked by the State Court of 
Appeals as it considered the case of 
C. E. Slaten of College Park vs. Trav- 
elers Insurance Co., et al. 

While temporarily in 
Slaten, a Georgian, 
Aqua System, Inc., 
him into Georgia, Florida, Tennessee 
and other states. He was killed in an 
accident while on an inspection trip to 
Tennessee. The Aqua company carried 
workmen’s compensation coverage in all 
three states. 

The Georgia Industrial Board awarded 
compensation to the Slaten family, but 
the Fulton Superior Court reversed the 
award. The defendants contended tne 
Georgia board did not have jurisdiction 
because Mr. Slaten was hired in Florida 
and killed in Tennessee. 


Florida, Mr. 
took a job with 
which would take 





DES MOINES CLUB ELECTION 

E. V. Proudfoot, assistant manager of 
the fidelity and surety division of Trav- 
elers Indemnity, was elected president 
of the Des Moines Casualty and Surety 
Club at its annual meeting. He succeeds 
H. Gordon Eason of Ocean Accident. 
Forrest R. Riddell of U. S. F. & G. was 
named first vice president and R. W. 
Clearman of American Surety was se- 
lected as second vice president. Henry 
Haynes was reelected as secretary-treas- 
urer for the seventh time. 





PROMOTION FOR C. M. PITTS 


Charles M. Pitts has been appointed 
assistant manager, fidelity-surety lines, 
at the Travelers’ Pittsburgh branch of- 
1 A graduate of the University of 
Alabama, Mr. Pitts is an experienced 
fidelity-surety man. 


He had been with* 


Louis Mills Article 
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pensions has substantially filled the second pur- 
pose of the law, that is, it has served to re- 
move from the highway those owners and oper- 
ators who were not willing or able to com- 
pensate for damage already caused, and to give 
assurance to their future financial ability to 
compensate for future accidents. 


The third benefit which the law contemplated 
or intended to accomplish was the removal from 
the highway of those owners and_ operators 
whose previous operating record indicated that 
they were a menace to the traveling public. 
Some of the suspensions included in the 62,666 
which were made under the Safety Responsibil- 
ity Law, and some of the suspensions in the 
total of 118,264 which were made under other 
provisions of the Vehicle and Traffic Law, in- 
clude cases which fall within this third cate- 
gory. It is difficult to distinguish whether an 
operator convicted for reckless driving suffered 
suspension under the safety responsibility pro- 
v'sions of the Vehicle and Traffic Law, or under 
the provisions of section 71 of the law. The 
ultimate result. however, is the Same since the 
suspension under any section of the law has 
removed a possible source of danger from the 
highway. 


Statistical Confirmation 


A study of motor vehicle deaths in 1942 
on a mileage basis reveals that of the 
twenty-four states having the best records 
(less than ten deaths per hundred million 
vehicle miles) nineteen (79%) had finan- 
cial responsibility laws. Of the eleven 
states in the intermediate group (ranging 
from ten to thirteen deaths per hundred 
million vehicle miles) nine (82%) had 
financial responsibility laws. Of the thir- 
teen states with the lowest rating (more 
than thirteen deaths per hundred million 
vehicle miles) only five (38%) had finan- 
cial responsibility laws. New Hampshire, 
which since 1937 has had the strongest 
financial responsibility law, had in 1942 the 
best accident record of the entire country 
(49 deaths per one hundred million ve- 
hicle miles). Although many other fac- 
tors, such as proper enforcement of driv- 
ers’ license laws, inspection and _ traffic 
laws obviously have a direct and impor- 
tant bearing, it is believed that this strik- 
ing correlation strongly indicates a cause 
and effect relationship between the exist- 
ence of a stringent financial responsibility 
law and highway safety. 


Is There a “First Bite”? 


The common criticism that the law does 
not take care of the “first bite” is mis- 
leading. Penalties are not deferred until 
the motorist has committed a second of- 
fense, as the criticism implies, but apply 
immediately upon his commission of an 
act subjecting him to the law. Thus, ex- 
cept for certain minor offenses, a motorist 
is not permitted one conviction, one acci- 
dent or one judgment before he becomes 
subject. Licenses are suspended upon first 
conviction and reinstatement is barred un- 
less proof of financial responsibility is 
furnished and maintained for the requisite 
period. Similarly, licenses are suspended 
upon occurrence of the first accident or 
upon failure to satisfy the first judgment, 
and reinstatement is barred unless security 
is given or judgment is satisfied and proof 
of financial responsibility is furnished and 
maintained. True, there are instances 
where the required security cannot be fur- 
nished, or the judgment cannot be satis- 
fied, because of financial irresponsibility ; 
but in these cases the debtor is penalized 
by being permanently barred from the use 
of motor vehicles. Though the severity 
of this penalty may not be sufficient to 
procure payment of large amounts, it 
should be noted that 90% of all personal 
injury and property damage claims arising 
from operation of motor vehicles are in 
amounts of $500 or less. Even a motorist 
who does not need his automobile in his 
business would prefer to pay a claim of 
$500 or less—in installments if necessary 
—rather than to be permanently barred 
from the road. 


(To Be Continued) 
NEW MONTREAL MANAGER 


Kenneth G. Christie has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager at Montreal 
of United States F. & G. with which 
company he has been for twenty years. 
He has been superintendent of surety, 
special agent and city supervisor in 
Montreal. 
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Patsy Kelly says that people who al- 
ways make money hand over fis‘ are 
manicurists. 
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Truck in Ohio was seen recent!y to 
bear this sign: “This truck stops for 
all crossroads, railroad crossings, blondes 
brunettes, and will back up twenty f 
for a redhead.” 

* * * 


Eleanor Clarage of Cleveland !'lain 
Dealer swears she saw a sign on a 
bakery truck reading: “Please Be Care- 
ful—I’m Full Of Pie.” 

* * *& 

Julius L. Ullman, that A. & H. man 
at W. L. Perrin’s office, met us on the 
street and asked, “How do you get time 
to do all you do?” -As we were about 
to answer, he added: “But, I guess you 
don’t.” Someone should collect double 
indemnity for a crack like that. And 
not Julius. 

& 

Ted Robinson found a language man- 
ual published in Casablanca and meant 
for Frenchmen learning English. Prize 
sentence was: “The mail has not come 
yet?” The pronunciation indicated 
phonetically was “Ze mel hez not kome 
iet.” And for “Where is the post of- 
fice?” the boys were given “Ouer iz zi 
post ofice?” There are more which we 
may possibly quote at another time. 

+ a & 

We're still raving about The Eastern 
Underwriter’s Gold Book—to us an all- 
time high. A study of the advertising 
therein is also most interesting, the best 
of which, in our humble opinion, was the 
full page of Thomas J. Hogan, Inc., of 
New York City. If his message didn’t 
sell a whale of a lot of EXTRA War 
Bonds, we miss our guess. 

* * & 

Don Marquis once said: “Some people 
are so unlucky they meet with accidents 
which started out to happen to some- 


one else.” 
MERVO9N L. LANE. 





W. L. ATWOOD RETIRES 


40 Years With Aetna C. & S. in Boston; 
First Adjuster Emeritus of Company; 
MacDonald Succeeds Him 

William L. Atwood, who has been in 
charge of the Boston claim office of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety for forty years 
and who is dean of all Aetna claim ad- 
justers, has been placed on the inactive 
list and becomes the first adjuster 
emeritus of the organization. He is suc- 
ceeded by F. A. MacDonald, his first 
assistant for a number of years. 

Native of Missouri, Mr. Atwood en- 
tered the insurance business as an ad- 
juster for the old Union Casual & 
Surety in Boston. He joined the Asti 
in June 1903, as an adjuster with the 
Boston office where he has been ever 
since. 

Mr. Atwood was one of the organizers 
and is a member of the board of «irec- 
tors of the Boston Index Bureau. He 1s 
also a charter member of the ston 
Claim Executives Association. 

During his Aetna service in | oston, 





Mr. Atwood’s department has «rown 
from a one man office to an organ: ation 
. of more than seventy men and «omen 


who provide service to Aetna ;  licy- 
holders in Eastern Massachusetts. New 
Hampshire and Maine. 

F MacDonald, successor t) Mr. 
Atwood in the Boston claim offic’. was 
educated in Freeland, Penna. and ‘ined 
the Aetna in December, 1917, as 21 ad- 
juster in the Boston office. 





W. K. LAMBIE PROMOTE!’ 
William K. Lambie, special agit of 
American’ Casualty for southwestern 
Pennsylvania and northern Wes‘ V'- 
ginia, has been promoted to resident 
manager of its Nashville office. 
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Here is a quiz 
with a purpose — 
to give insurance 
buyers important inside 
information on insurance 
rates and finances. It appears 
' —in color—in the October 18th 
issue of Time the weekly news maga- 
zine—and in the November issue of 


Nation’s Business. The Aetna Fire Group, 


W. Ross McCain, President. 


can you get 3 out of 3 on this quiz? 


The chances are that you carry fire insurance on your home and other 
property. But do you know the answers to these three questions 
about insurance? If you can get 3 out of 3, you are very well informed. 
For correct answers, turn page upside down. 


] Do you believe that fire insurance 
rates during the past 30 years have: 
Increased [_ | 
Decreased [ | 
Remained fairly steady [_] 

? What percent of the fire insurance 
premium that you pay represents 
the average profit of insurance com- 
panies? 

3 What important financial security is 
back of your policy if it is with a 
capital stock company such as those 
comprising the Aetna Fire Group? 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Aetna Insurance Co, * The World Fire & Marine Insurance Co. » The Century Indemnity Co. * Piedmont Fire Insurance Co. * Standard Insurance Co. of N.Y. © S.andard Surety & Casualty Co. of N.Y. 
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Did you get 3 out of 3 or were some of 
these facts news to you? 


Perhaps their greatest significance is that 
they symbolize the achievements of 
American enterprise in rendering an essen- 
tial protective service. The substantial. 
reduction in fire insurance rates, for ex- 
ample, is largely due to the progress that 
has been made in keeping fires from 
starting. And in this program insurance 
companies have played a leading part. 


The services of local agents and brokers 
is another factor that facilitates your ob- 
taining broader insurance protection at 
less cost. It is they who can tell you how 
to take best advantage of modern in- 
surance. 


Don’t Guess About Insurance 
—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT ‘OR BROKER 
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